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INTRODUCTION 


This book deals with the social and economic history of the Jews 
living in the central, Turkish zone of the Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries. These are for the most part studies published in Hebrew 
some twenty years ago, but rewritten and updated for this book. There is no 
theoretical justification for writing a book on Jews and not on zimmis in 
general, particularly for someone like the present writer, who is committed to 
treat all ethnic groups in the Empire impartially (as far as this is humanly 
possible). But there is a very important enabling factor that overrides the 
theoretical problem: the sources. This study is based on some very rare 
Hebrew documentation that is germane to the thesis I am trying to present. I 
cannot do as much with Armenian or Greek sources, which probably exist and 
await an expert reader.! | believe this to be justification enough for composing 
such a work. The book consists of eight chapters which may look like a 
haphazard collection of studies. There is, however, an underlying theory that 
makes these studies into a meaningful whole. This theory is set out in the 
Introduction. Some coherence is also provided by the relatively narrow 
geographical concentration and the limited time slot, after the so-called 
sixteenth-century heyday and before the nineteenth-century Reforms. In recent 
years several serious scholarly books have been written on the topic.2 To 
undertake another one calls for justification. Mine is that there is a 
fundamental difference in scope and interest between those books and the one 
presented here. Those others all deal with the big picture, the big names, the 
brilliant few decades when Ottoman Jews almost reached the sky in their 
influence and success, seemingly relegating the rest of Ottoman Jewish 
history to a problematic period of "decline." There is a bizarre resemblance 
between the supposed general Ottoman "decline" and the specific Jewish one 
in exactly the same period. I think the resemblance is not fortuitous, as this 
study will strive to show. In any event, none of my predecessors was 
interested in the Jews who lived outside these few areas where, for instance, 
some Jews successfully monopolized the supply of woolens to the Ottoman 
army (Salonica), and none was interested in the rhythm of Jewish life in the 


'Recent studies in Greek society under the Ottomans indicate that positive things along these 
fines are indeed happening. See Molly Greene, Parallels Meet: New Vistas on Religious 
Community and Empire in Ottoman Historiography, Princeton, 2005. 

2The main ones are A. Levy, The Sephardim in the Ottoman Empire, Princeton, 1992; S.J. 
Shaw, The Jews of the Ottoman Empire and the Turkish Republic, New York, 1991. 
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empire as soon as the big names of Joseph Nasi and Gracia Mendes had left 
the scenc—apart from dubbing it decline. Yet, much as Ottoman-Turkish life 
continued after the sixteenth century, so did Jewish life in the Empire, and it 
too deserves to be seriously studied. 

Unlike former works on Jews in the Ottoman Empire, the main 
interest of the present study is not the positivistic description of the economic 
history of the Jews in the Empire (even though the greater part of its pages are 
devoted to economic activity). My main interest is in the relations that 
developed between the Jews and the surrounding Muslim society —the 
approach of Muslim state and the Muslim-Turkish society to the Jews living 
in their midst, and vice versa. This mutual existence is investigated not in 
ideological texts, which hardly exist anyway, but in actual day to day relations 
between the two communities, taken as a text from which some conclusions 
can be drawn. Declarative, philosophical and theoretical hatred is not 
convincing. Evliya Celebi's contempt for Jews and Christians is a theoretical 
"text" that does not necessarily represent the view of wider masses.! In this 
context, the studies of Renée Hirschon have shown that the famous Greck- 
Turkish animosity was mainly the product of the very late Ottoman period, 
the general annals of the period, particularly among the common people, 
being characterized by basically friendly relations, even a close symbiosis.2 In 
this she was of course echoing the impressive ethnographical work of F.W. 
Hasluck.> I want to argue that the same kind of attitude is to be observed in 
Jewish-Turkish relations in Ottoman times. Such relations operated mainly in 
the economic field, hence the centrality of such materials in this study. But 
our interest here is to go beyond the economy and to probe the relations 
between two ethnic groups that in theory were supposed to be neatly separated 
and deeply adversarial, but in reality may have pul these categories in 
question. 

One fact that emerges from the above is that while formally this book 
is about the Jews, my interest is also in the Muslim state in which this 
community lived. The attitude of the Muslim state to the non-Muslims 
(zimmis) living within its borders is a fashionable topic today in the context 
of Islamic extremism and its historical antecedents, and here is one historical 
case that may be of relevance to the general debate. Besides, | will attempt to 
show how both the general historiography of the Ottoman Empire and of the 
Jews in that state can profit from mutual comment and analysis. 


I See R. Dankoff, An Ottoman Mentality, Leiden, 2004, pp. 66 ff. 


2See R. Hirschon, "We Got On Well With the Turks‘: Christian-Muslim Relations in Late 
Ottoman Times," in D. Shankland, ed., Archeology, Anthropology and Heritage: The Life and 
Times of F. W. Hasluck, Vol. Il, Istanbul, 2004, 325-43. 


3EW. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam Under the Sultans, 2 Vols., Oxford, 1929. 
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A second point in which the present study differs from most former 
works on the Jews in the Ottoman Empire is that I am more interested in 
popular history than most former writers on the subject have been. I see no 
reason to privilege the study of luminaries like Don Joseph Nasi-Mendes over 
people in seventeenth-century Edirne or Bursa, despite the more mundane and 
banal nature of the latter. On the contrary, these latter seem to be more 
representative of wider masses, and hence perhaps more important. It is clear 
that most Ottoman Jews even in the sixteenth century were very poor or 
slightly less so. The luminaries hardly constitute a widespread phenomenon. 
Moreover, their very emergence has not yet been accounted for in the 
historiography, and cannot be accounted for without adopting a comparative 
approach that includes later periods and the lower classes. 

All these considerations are part of a wider pursuit: This study is 
governed by some important theoretical considerations. As the main body of 
these chapters was for the most part written some twenty years ago, this 
theory was at the time mainly implicit, and has become much more explicit 
to me in recent years. There are three main points here: one is the primacy of 
popular history over events and big names, the emphasize to be placed on the 
lower classes, the non-elite, as the focus of research. This is a principle that 
one could absorb from Annales scholars such as Fernand Braudel already in the 
1970s, but it has developed further since then. 

A second theoretical principle that I follow almost fanatically is the 
avoidance of the very common and pernicious crror of seeing Jewish history as 
a separate enclave, governed by its own laws. Again, this principle already 
imbued my work twenty years ago, but without the appropriate theoretical 
underpinnings. Such a theoretical manifesto is now available in a 
methodological essay by Todd Endelman.! The essay is about comparing 
Jewish societies, though the concept of comparison is problematic and not 
entirely accurate, a fact of which the writer is fully aware. It is not so much a 
question of actual comparisons as about conducting research in such a way 
that comparisons are made feasible, and in fact called for. 

But to start from the beginning, Endelman bemoans a basic fact that 
has always characterized Jewish historiography, the tendency to underscore in 
every case-study the "Jewishness" of that particular society, that is, how it 
was able to preserve its special religious qualities and rites against all kinds of 
pressures and tribulations. Such an approach sees Jewish history as a unified 
topic, presenting the essence of the "Jewish people," and relegating local 
circumstances to the margins. Comparison thus becomes meaningless. It is 


ITM. Endelman, "Introduction: Comparing Jewish Societies," in T.M. Endelman, ed., 
Comparing Jewish Societies, Ann Arbor, 1997, pp. 1-21. 
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meaningful only when one places emphasize on the differentiating factors. 
This only becomes possible if we acknowledge that the Jewish connection 
with the surrounding society was much more intense and significant than what 
used to be thought. Endelman points out that Jewish history is particularly 
amenable to such an approach, because throughout history the Jews lived in 
diasporas, that is, dispersed among a rich variety of milieus. Such a society 
almost effortlessly lends itself to comparison. Yet, it was rarely if ever made, 
and the writer asks himself why. 

One major reason. he thinks, is the traditional structure of Jewish 
thought, which was based on the Bible. Jewish history was supposed to have 
been molded by God's relations with the ancient Jews, His eschatological 
promises to them and the punishments He inflicted on them when they 
violated His commandments. To this thinking, history was cast in the 
concrete of the ancient text, and its details were the history that mattered. All 
other so-called historical changes were trivial and did not even call for 
recording. Hence, Endelman reminds us, there are hardly any historiographical 
works in the veritable ocean of Jewish texts produced throughout history. The 
Jewish "return to history" and the rise of Jewish historiography took place 
only with the modernization and secularization of the nineteenth century. 

This argument is interesting and almost convincing, but ultimately it 
defeats itself, and at least stands in need of correction. If it were correct that 
Jews did not really care about what was happening around them until the 
nineteenth century, then who wants comparative Jewish history, or indeed, 
who is interested (or needs to be) in the relations between Jews and their 
environment. There is something wrong here. The actual facts of history (in 
the present study for example), show that Jews cared intensely about what was 
happening around them, and were deeply influenced by what they saw. The 
lack of Jewish historiography needs another explanation, which is probably 
that the Jews lacked a political entity, hence political events, the only 
substance of historical writing at the time. 

Endelman thinks that the politicization of Jewish historiography since 
very early in its modern development is also relevant, since very early on, 
Jewish history has been a pawn on the chess board of the Jewish national 
movement. The dominant narrative was that the "Jewish people" always 
existed in a unified and self-conscious way, aloof from all other "nations" 
among whom it happened to live, unassimilated, undaunted in its belief that it 
was unique and destined to be reinstated in the grace of God, as if patiently 
waiting for the right opportunity to come back to its ancient homeland. 
Endelman rightly declares that the development of a more neutral and source- 
sensitive approach is long overdue. ‘he present study is also committed to 
this general idea. 
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A third principle has recently been brilliantly expressed by Molly 
Greene, in emphasizing the bargaining aspect of Ottoman history.! It is 
exemplified in the autonomy of Christian communities in Greece, answering 
to their own natural leaders, and tacitly approved by the central Ottoman 
government. This government is now seen as too weak to exercise tight 
control over such a complicated and diversified an empire without major 
compromises with local communities of all sorts. I held this theory implicitly 
already twenty years ago, but I was nevertheless largely still a prisoner of the 
old notions of the Ottoman state as a juggernaut devising policies at will and 
carrying them out despotically and inexorably. Having in the intervening 
period worked among other things on Ottoman civil society, I am now 
inclined to read a different conclusion into the material I collected many years 
ago, one that looks at state-society relations in the Ottoman Empire with 
assigning much greater agency to the lower classes, even to the zimmi 
communities. The Ottoman state was willing to give zimmi communities a 
wide measure of de facto autonomy, and even to accommodate forms of zimmi 
communal organization into the formal structure of the state. 

The chapters in this book are intended to investigate in the first place 
the seam line between Jews and Turks in the Ottoman period. This is reflected 
in the sources used. In this study the sources are much more than just pools of 
information. They have philosophical and sociological resonance both for the 
people studied and for this writer. It is still far from being taken for granted 
that the history of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire should be studied 
primarily by using Ottoman sources. Traditionally, Jews were not supposed to 
figure in such documents, certainly not in any active role. This approach is 
still widely reflected in books on this topic, but it is decidedly not the 
approach presented here. For all Ottomanists in the last generation the 
Ottoman archive have been a matter of deep emotional commitment, not just 
a data base. This is doubly important for a study such as this one, because any 
Ottoman document on a Jew was in itself an event of some importance for the 
seam line we are trying to investigate here. 

In addition, this study is based on another important and little-used 
source—Jewish rabbinic literature, mainly the responsa literature, a genre 
very similar by nature to the Islamic fatwa (T. fetva) literature. Hundreds of 
such collections have survived from the Ottoman period, and many have been 
put to good use by scholars. | have looked at these collections from another 
point of view than most historians have, that of the Ottoman state and the 
wider society. Many of the questions in these collections employ Islamic and 


See Molly Greene, "Introduction," in M. Greene, ed., Parallels Meet: New Vistas of Religious 
Community and Empire in Ottoman Historiography, Princeton, 2005, pp. 1-11. 
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Ottoman legal terms, little understood by the non-specialist. Such documents 
not only serve as good sources of information; they are also a site of 
encounter between Jews and the surrounding society. They show that Jews 
were intimately conversant with the ways of the wider society and made use of 
this knowledge in their own autonomous intellectual life, which, ideologically 
speaking, was supposed to be free from such outer cultural impact. In the 
main, my task in this book is to confront these Jewish documents with 
Ottoman Turkish archival documents and try to extract the appropriate 
conclusions from such encounters. 


Jewish History and Ottoman History: An Outline 


Taken as a whole, the history of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire can 
be divided into three main periods. In the first, covering the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centurics, a small ancient community of Byzantine Jews was 
strongly augmented by a community of expelled Iberian Jews, and further 
strengthened by refugees from persecutions in Italy. Some of these people 
possessed qualifications that were in short supply in the Middle East at the 
time, such as international connections. Some came with substantial fortunes 
made in financial affairs in Europe. Such possessions and qualifications were 
eagerly observed by the Ottoman ruling elite and enthusiastically exploited, in 
the process awarding some Jews a very superior standing in the affairs of state, 
in some cases equal to that of a Grand Vizier. If a comparison is necessary, the 
pattern is rather similar to that of the "court Jews" in the history of 
Germany.! These Jews performed various services for the princes of the small 
German states , thus acquiring a special political status. There would seem to 
be no compelling reason not to call the two phenomena by the same name. 
There were of course differences, too. The court Jews in Germany were needed 
when the social structure of the country was still medieval, and the princes 
were not in a position to call on the services of the local bourgeoisie, either 
because of class enmity or because of the latter's weakness in the wake of the 
Thirty Years' War. Jewish businessmen, lacking social roots or political 
status and commitments, were ready to hand as an alternative. They served as 
purveyors of provisions for the army, provided these princes with large scale 
loans, handled their commercial affairs and so on. 


lFor a short description see F.G. Castern, "The Court Jews," Leo Baeck Institute Year Book, Ill 
(1958), pp. 140-56. 
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A similar group of people existed in the Ottoman Empire in the 
sixteenth century. They were found particularly in medicine and international 
finances, but they branched off to many other fields. It would seem that 
medicine and international finance are particularly important here because these 
skills were in short supply in the empire, and Iberian and Italian Jews 
possessed them in greater quantities. These were skills important even to the 
ruler, who employed these people, and from here there was a small step to 
personal influence in the affairs of state. The most famous among them was 
Joseph Nasi, an Iberian Jew who emigrated to the Ottoman Empire in the 
time of Siileyman the Magnificent (1520-1566).! He was already hugely 
successful businessman before coming to the empire, and his wealth grew 
apace under Siileyman. With this grew also his influence in the affairs of the 
state, and increased even further under Selim II, who came to power in 1566. 
Under Selim he was nominated governor of the Greek island of Naksos, 
acquiring the unique and "un-Ottoman" title of duke (duqa). He also received a 
wine exporting monopoly for Poland, a major client of Ottoman wine at this 
time. 

An important group of court Jews in the Ottoman Empire in the 
sixteenth century was that of physicians. This field of study and practice was 
then much more advanced in the universities of Italy and the West, and the 
Sultans and their entourage greatly appreciated these people. There were a 
number of physicians among the Iberian expellees, and they were quick to 
come to the notice of the Ottoman government. In this way several Jewish 
doctors came to prominence in the Ottoman court in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and they did not hesitate to exploit their positions to 
advance their standing in other fields of life, whether to acquire power or 
wealth, or, sometimes, to help fellow Jews (this last probably more a myth 
than anything else). Doctors often doubled as diplomatic envoys in situations 
where no regular diplomatic relations existed in the region. A famous such 
doctor, Hekim Yaakub, lived at the time of Mehmed the Conqueror, serving as 
the personal physician of the Sultan. He went on to convert to Islam, and then 
occupied some of the highest posts in the Ottoman administration, bearing the 
title of vezir, and getting involved in endowments and the rebuilding of 
Istanbul after the conquest. Eventually a city quarter was named after him. No 
less famous was Moshe Hamon, a doctor to the court in the first half of the 
sixteenth century and then the personal physician of Stileyman the 
Magnificent.? All the sources available indicate that this man enjoyed great 


‘See "Joseph Nasi," Encyclopedia Judaica. 


2See, e.g., U. Heyd, "Moses Hamon, Chief Jewish Physician to Sultan Suleyman the 
Magnificent," Oriens, XV (1963), pp. 152-70. 
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influence in the Palace, which he sometimes used to safeguard Jewish interests 
and rights, successfully combating a blood libel in 1554. 

These are just two examples of a much wider phenomenon, of which 
there are some glimpses in the documents seen by this writer. A Jewish agent 
was sent by the Ottoman Sultan to Venice in 994/1585-6 to look after certain 
unspecified affairs connected with the Ottoman treasury.! Jews were also found 
serving as a sort of court Jews to high Ottoman men of state, conducting their 
business deals and securing for them loans and merchandize. 

Jewish women, too, were to be found in prominent positions at court. 
Their dealings were of course with the ladies of the palace, but they, too, 
transcended the narrow bounds of their original function, which was probably 
the providing of garments ctc. to the secluded women of the Harem. This 
pattern was made possible because in these centuries the ladies of the Harem, 
particularly the mother of the Sultan, attained very high level of influence in 
affairs of state. Notwithstanding this power they were unable the overcome the 
rules of protocol concerning their confinement to the Palace, thus making the 
existence of middle-women an absolute necessity. The Jewish women fulfilled 
this function, and often carried the title of Kiera, lady, in Greek. Esther Kiera, 
killed by rebel soldiers in 1600, was the most famous, but at least some other 
Jewish women carried this title at this time. 

Many of the Ottoman court Jews enjoyed various privileges in return 
for their services and connections with the Sultanate. Some of them were even 
elevated to a status above that of second class citizens. Thus, if they received 
the privilege of exemption from taxation, including jizya, as many of them 
did, there is a technical problem in categorizing them as zimmis in the full 
sense of the term, although it is not known that they received any other 
formal status. It is also interesting that the exemption was awarded to the 
descendants of the original grantee, and was honored by the Ottoman 
government for hundreds of years thereafter. 

It is easy to understand why such aptitudes existed at the lime; why 
the Ottoman authorities engaged in such close relations with non-Muslims, 
allowing them to occupy state positions and develop bases of influence is 
another matter altogether. I shall come back to this presently, and try to 
suggest an explanation, after briefly reviewing the next period, the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which is my main interest. By that time all the 
Jewish luminaries had gone. and no one had replaced them. The Ottoman 
Empire entered a period of crisis known in much of the literature as "decline," 
and this is exactly what is generally said about this period in the Jewish 
context. It seems to me that the term is exaggerated in both contexts. It is 


'Basbakanlik Archive, Miihimme Defterleri, Vol. 60, No. 367, 994/1585-6. 
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more and more accepted today that the concept of Ottoman decline is a 
misnomer. It is unlikely that any absolute decline took place, though the 
Ottomans may well have started to lag behind the Europeans. Some industrial 
centers shifted, and the central government lost some of its control over the 
provinces, and to local forces in the provinces. All that is hardly solid proof of 
general decline, particularly since everybody agrees that the nineteenth century 
constituted a new period of dynamic growth.! 

Similarly, the general consensus on Jewish decline is a gross 
exaggeration. Of course, the Jewish grandees vanished. I suggest in chapter 5 
below that the Jewish tax farmers disappeared due to fierce competition from 
members of the Ottoman elite. Pal Fodor proposes to generalize in this and 
sces it as the explanation for the disappearance of the Ottoman court Jews.2 
This may well be true, but it does not necessarily apply to the entire Jewish 
community. Anyway, how many Jewish grandees were there in the first place? 
Just a few, no doubt. There is no real evidence of general decline. And even if 
we accept as true the French merchants' report from the eighteenth century that 
talks about Jewish decline (cited in chapter 4), this refers to a decline in wealth 
due to overindulgence in spending — not the same thing as a real decline. 

It is also argued that in this period of "decline" the position of the 
Jews (and other zimmis) deteriorated due to the growing fanaticism of the state 
and the surrounding society. This is again a highly dubious argument. The 
only extant evidence in this direction is the episode of the Kadizadeli 
agitation, a sort of fundamentalist movement led by mosque preachers 
(vaizan), who sought to urge the central government to conduct a more 
serious campaign against Sufism, which they represented as an illegal 
innovation. The complicated ups and down in the fortunes of the Kadizadeli 
movement are recounted in detail by Zilfi and need not be repeated here? 
Suffice it to say that despite some anti-zimmi rhetoric as part of the annals of 
the period, including certain efforts of the Sultan and his mother to convert 
zimmis*—always by persuasion—nothing in this direction actually happened, 
and towards the end of the seventeenth century the Kadizadeli movement was 
finally and definitely suppressed, without attaining any of its aims. It 
disappeared because what it demanded to banish from the consensus— 
Sufism— had been there too long, entrenched within the minds of the people 


Ig Faroghi, "Crisis and Change," in Halil Inalcik and Donald Quataert, eds., An Economic and 
Social History of the Ottoman Empire, 1300-1914, Cambridge, 1994, pp. 552 ff. 
2pal Fodor, "An Anti-Semite Grand Vezir? The Crisis in Ottoman-Jewish Relations in 1589- 
1591 and its Consequences," in his /n Quest of the Golden Apple, Istanbul, 2000, 191-206. 
3M. Zilfi, The Politics of Piety, Chicago, 1988, passim 

See Mark Baer, "The Conversion of Christians and Jewish Souls and Space During the Anti- 
Dervish Movement of 1656-76," in D. Shankland, ed., Archeology, Anthropology and Heritage: 
the Life and Times of F. W. Hasluck, pp. 183-200. 
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for generations. It certainly could not be uprooted by pressure exerted by a 
group of elitist scholars with no mass support. Thus, while some parts of the 
seventeenth century may look like a period of "fanaticism," the eighteenth 
century seems to have been entirely free of it, and all the evidence shows that 
Jews and other zimmis enjoyed peaceful and quiet lives, free of molestations 
connected with their politico-legal status. Actual documentary studies of the 
positions of the zimmis in the seventeenth century do not show any sign of 
growing fanaticism. The treatment they received seems to have been fair, 
particularly by the kadi court.! 

While I do not deny that the seventeenth century in both the Ottoman 
Empire and Europe was a period of crisis, it seems to me a mistake to treat 
the pattern of Ottoman-Jewish history between the fifteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries as being one of change from enlightened heyday to 
decline and fanaticism. It was another sort pattern altogether. 

These long cycles in Ottoman-Jewish history seem to be connected to 
some of the major patterns in general Ottoman history. What I offer here is 
my understanding of the formative era of the rise of the Ottoman state and the 
change it underwent in the trough period of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. I would suggest that the transformation should be described as going 
from a "frontier polity" to "a Seriat-bureaucracy" type of polity. 

The most hotly debated topic in Ottoman history is the nature of the 
early Ottoman state: was it a state of zealot warriors in a holy war, devoting 
all their efforts and lives to the spread of Islam (the famous Wittek thesis),2 or 
was it a principality of semi-nomadic Turkmen (basically also pursuing loot), 
as suggested by Rudi Lindner? An extremely interesting addition to the debate 
was made recently by Heath Lowry, who suggests a model of a state interested 
mostly in the spoils of the conquest of neighboring populations, hence 
seeking to attract other social forces to the venture, whatever their religious 
background (Halil Inalcik called this policy istimalet, or "gaining goodwill")4 
But Lowry probably overstates the importance of the spoils element. It is 
more reasonable to see here a process of state building in which power 
maximization was no less important than quick economic profit. But whatever 
the exact arguments, it seems to be agreed that the basic motivation of the 
early Ottomans was conquest. And it was done in a state of mind opposite to 


Isee R.C. Jennings, "Zimmis (Non-Muslims) in Early 17" Century Ottoman Judicial Records; 
The Sharia Court of Anatolian Kayseri." Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, XXI (1978), pp. 225-290: Gerber, Chapter 2 in this book (on seventeenth century 
Bursa); R. Gradeva, "Orthodox Christians in the Kadi Court: The Practice of the Sofia Sheriat 
Court , Seventeenth Century," Islamic Law and Society, I1V(1997), 37-69. 

2See P. Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, London, 1937. 

3R.P. Lindner, Nomads und Ottomans in Medieval Anatolia, Bloomington, 1983. 

4u Ww, Lowry, The Nature of the karly Ottoman State, Albany , 2003, passim. 
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that suggested by a earlier generation of scholars: rather than enacting an 
austere and extreme Islam, it presented a benign and friendly Islam, willing to 
give zimmis the highest positions in the polity in exchange for services to the 
new state. It was precisely in this context of istimalet that one may understand 
how the Jew Joseph Nasi got the title of duke, and full control over an island 
in the Mediterranean, both extreme" irregularities" in the mode of Ottoman 
understanding of the world as seen from later centuries. We still lack an 
understanding of this early pattern of istimalet, and I will try to propose one 
in a moment. Before doing so, I would like to say that in my estimation 
Wittek seems to have been altogether off the mark here. The early Ottoman 
conquest was not an expansionist sort of Islam so much as an expansionist 
sort of an Islamic state (which is actually the exact meaning of jihad, if we 
come to think of it). Wittek was wrong in another way, too. His claim! that 
Holy War was and remained the major underlying characteristic of the 
Ottoman state to the end is less than convincing. Reading the kadi record of an 
Ottoman city in the seventeenth century gives the strong impression that daily 
mundane life, as structured by the kadi court and the Seriat, was the central 
aspect of the society and the polity. 

So far so good, but we need an explanations of the patterns. The first 
one was istimalet, coaxing the zimmis in general and awarding to them the 
highest positions in particular, an extremely "un-Islamic" mode of behavior, 
in spirit if not in law. The second, characterizing the second period, was 
streamlined treatment of the zimmis "according to the book." 

It is important to realize that the early Ottomans had a version of the 
Seriat that most Arabic-speaking jurists of the time (including those of the 
Iranian world, who were of course part of the same intellectual universe) 
would consider strange. And they should be taken as the mcasure, since they 
developed this law in the first place, and more or less defined the orthodoxy. 
The early Ottomans introduced the kanun, thus bringing a human element into 
the province of the sacred law, something that no former Islamic state had 
done before, and that no early Islamic jurist would consider tantamount to the 
Seriat. The Ottomans also introduced the cash vakif and the charging of 
interesting in a way never done so openly in Islamic history. It is no 
coincidence that the cash vakifs, so hugely popular in the Turkish culture area, 
made no headway at all in the Arab world. This point was studied by Abdul- 
Karim Rafeq, who looked at it from the perspective of law scholars versed in 
the traditional Jaw of Islam as practiced in the Arabo-Islamic world in the 
sixteenth century. Rafeq examined the relations between the Syrian ulema and 
the Ottoman state in the wake of the conquest of the Fertile Crescent in the 
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sixteenth century. Particularly interesting is the issue of charging interest, 
practiced freely (that is, with very a thin veil of concealment) by the Turks but 
extremely sparingly by the Arabs. The Syrian ulema were enraged by this, 
says Rafeq, and points out that in the few cases where the charging of interest 
occurred in Syria it was emphasized that it was done only on the authority of 
the Sultan. Rafeg also shows that the cash vakif, which, as I have said, was an 
extremely widespread institution in the ‘Turkish area, was unknown in Syria.! 
The importance of this point for our purpose is that surely the Syrian scholars 
and jurists involved in the debate were faithful heirs of the mainstream 
tradition of Sunnite legal orthodoxy. If to them the Ottoman way of doing 
things concerning charging of interest was bizarre and unfamiliar, in all 
likelihood it was a new way, invented by the Turks in their relative seclusion 
from the rest of the Arabo-Islamic world before the sixteenth century. 

This in no way exhausts the legal innovations introduced by the Turks 
in the relative seclusion of Anatolia, innovations that were dubious from the 
point of view of the Seriat: the guild system, with the accompanying 
limitation on the free practice of a profession, was certainly suspicious, and 
negatively commented on by Arab legal experts (such as Khyr al-Din al- 
Ramli). And there are many other examples. 

The cycle now becomes clear: The early Ottomans developed their 
version of Islam in a frontier area relatively secluded from the mainstream of 
Islamic knowledge in the Arab world, and thus Ottoman sultans did not 
hesitate to award high state positions to non-Muslims any more than they 
thought it odd to enact secular kanuns. Not surprisingly, the same rulers 
accepted Jews in high though informal positions without shame or hesitation. 

The second period began roughly at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, though earlier signs already existed. One major factor was the 
conquest of the Arab Middle East, an event that played a major role, though 
how precisely this worked itself out is not entirely clear. At all events, it 
seems to me that there ensued a sociological realignment of forces within 
Ottoman state and society. My understanding of this is very similar to that of 
Rifaat Abou-El-Haj, though I disagree on many details.2 The period was 
characterized by the decline of some former elite groups, such as the palace and 
the grandees around it, and the rise of a civil bureaucracy. The most likely 
explanation of this phenomenon is to be sought in Weber's routinization of 
charisma: patterns of nomination and promotion that were fluid and bound 
more to the will of the sovereign are transformed and solidify into patterns 
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that have their own life, so to speak. An cxample is the routinization of the 
role and traits of the office of the Seyhiilislam in the late sixteenth century, as 
described by Repp.! Another is the patterning of the salarics and career lines of 
the ulema, as described by Zilfi, a development that took place only in the 
early seventcenth century. It is characteristic that an Ottoman official 
historiographer appeared only in the early seventeenth century. 

An indispensable new wing of the new bureaucracy was formed by the 
ulema, who now for the first time rose to prominence. Chief among them 
were the kadis, and with them the Seriat, the sacred law of the state, now 
operating more exclusively for the first time in Ottoman history. Madeline 
Zilfi has shown how the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
characterized by the great rise to prominence of the ulema, who were able the 
whcther the storm of the Kadizadeli movement and preserve their political 
ascendancy until the nineteenth century.? I myself, independently of Zilfi and 
on the basis of a different documentation, have shown how, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the Seriat played a marginal role in the Ottoman legal 
world, and how it rose to prominence in the seventeenth and eighteenth.> The 
combination of these two processes is a crucial argument. However it does not 
imply a harsh or extreme Seriat. On the contrary, this was a benign, 
bureaucratic form of Seriat, so that the Ottoman polity in this period can 
rightly be called a polity of bureaucratic Seriat. There was not even an 
ideological effort to implement the Seriat in its entirety. The Seriat is only 
partially in control: the land law remained the kanun; guild law, an extremely 
important element in urban life, was based on customary law and in many 
ways remained opposed to the unrestricted freedom of movement and 
occupation insisted upon by the Seriat. But the predominance of the Seriat did 
guarantee, to a certain extent at least, freedom from the arbitrariness of 
governors and other people of authority. The quict and uneventful life that 
Jews and Christians led until the Tanzimat and beyond may thus allow us to 
name the cycle we have been presenting as one going from frontier Islam and 
istimalet (gaining goodwill) to bureaucratic Seriat. 

The claim that the ascendance of the Seriat created an atmosphere of 
something that can be called a rule of law is disputed by several scholars, who 
declare that the Ottoman legal system was moved merely by corruption and 
bribery. This seems to be a serious exaggeration. Of course there was 
corruption. But Ergene's claim that it was a major force is based on one 
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publicized case, hardly sufficient evidence.' There are several such allegations 
in the Jewish sources, considerably overstated in the analysis of Shmuelevitz.2 
In many of the cases mentioned in the literature money was laid out in 
payments that may have been exaggerated, but it is strongly suggested that 
justice was nevertheless served in the actual process. Wronged parties would 
no doubt complain to the Sultan, and I have shown that the number of such 
complaints was surprisingly small. 

Another sort of attack on the integrity or at least purity of the 
Ottoman legal process was recently put forward by Michael Ursinus, who 
edited a collection of documents relating to some unclear involvement of 
Ottoman governors with legal processes.> The problem with these documents 
is that they are extremely cryptic and elusive, giving only scanty details of 
what was going on. The study was supposed to disprove my earlier argument 
that in the eyes of the central government only the kadi was supposed to 
implement the Seriat, or even be the sole functionary entitled to carry out a 
proper legal process. I rechecked the evidence of the Sikayet Defteri in this 
regard, and I am now even more convinced that every decree in this vast 
collection makes it clear that only the kadi was empowered to conduct formal 
trials. Officials were expected to intercept criminals, and this often looks like 
something similar to a legal process, but it was probably the most leeway 
that was allowed. It goes without saying that transgressions of this formal 
legal situation were undoubtedly common. 

I will go on now to summarize the chapters of this book, emphasizing 
their common theme—the goodwill policy and the later bureaucratic-Seriat 
approach led to a very fricndly attitude of the Jews towards the Ottoman 
Empire, expressed most clearly by intense acculturation. Pending additional 
studies, it seems to me that this acculturation was much more advanced than 
in the nineteenth century, when powerful Western influences, drew out of the 
closet, for example, the Judeo-Spanish tongue that one rarely hears about in 
former centuries. 

Chapter 1 deals with the political-legal status of the Jews in the 
empire at this time, understanding these terms in a somewhat looser meaning 
than "legal" in the strict sense. The legal status of the Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire is a continuation of some sort of thcir status in classical Islam. The 
continuity was certainly anything but exact, and in any case cannot be 
assumed, apart from an initial-formal concept. 
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The basic law concerning zimmis (protected peoples) in Islam 
developed over the first centuries of that civilization, and regarded the Jews and 
Christians, that is, members of the monotheistic religions which Islam came 
to dominate, as possessors of a basic right to cling to their religion, even 
though it was a grave mistake on their part not to accept the final and truest 
interpretation of God's message, embodied in Islam. This special treatment 
accorded to the "people of the book" (a more theologically elevated position, 
than either Judaism or Christianity accord holders of other religions), meant 
that their basic human situation was assured: they could not be forced into 
accepting Islam, and their lives and property were protected by the law of the 
state, to the same extent that these were protected for Muslims. But this 
position is predicated upon accepting the dominance of the Islamic state, and 
paying a special tax (the jizya) symbolizing that subordinate position. In 
addition, the zimmis were subjected to a series of structural discriminations in 
their daily behavior. The most important were the prohibition on erecting new 
houses of worship, beyond those that existed at the time of the Muslim 
conquests (they were as a rule allowed to repair the old places of worship). 
Zimmis are also banned from riding horses, carrying arms, or building houses 
that are taller than Muslim houses in the vicinity. Late in the Mamluk period 
appeared the new and famous obligation of wearing specially marked clothing. 

These limitations were carried oul in a very unsystematic way through 
the generations, but we can see them loosely as a baseline which the 
Ottomans inherited from the Mamluk period. Most discriminatory phenomena 
are rarely mentioned in the extant documentation and were probably rarely 
enforced. In the present study I shall naturally limit myself to talking briefly 
about those legal discriminations that do figure in the literature. The clothing 
regulations, for example, appear from time to time, but with a twist relevant 
to the respective period. The original clothing regulations obliged zimmis to 
wear a certain cap (often of a strange shape) that would make them stand out 
in a Muslim crowd. This is not what we find in the Ottoman case. What we 
find are public protests by Muslims against Christians and Jews who wear 
clothes specific to the Ottoman elite: heavy silk brocades, inlaid with gold 
thread, making much usc of red, and so on. It is important and interesting in 
itself that such a phenomenon existed, that is, that some (obviously no more 
than some) Jews and Christians felt themselves close to the Ottoman elite, 
but more important in the present context is the fact that this does not appear 
to have to do with religious discrimination as much as with class envy. 

The topic affecting discrimination against Jews and Christians which 
is most discussed in the documents is the resentment of Muslims against 
these people possessing slave and slave girls that might actually (or at least 
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potentially) be Muslim, a degradation for Islam that could not be tolerated, 
understandably so. This topic was hardly mentioned in classical Islam, and the 
question is why exactly now? One obvious explanation is that slavery spread 
far and wide in the early Ottoman Empire because of the bewildering variety of 
races and religions in the area of its rise and over which it eventually held 
sway. But there is an additional interesting point here—why strong Muslim 
emotions at precisely this period? I think a likely possibility is suggested in a 
study by Ruth Lamdan, an explanation closely connected to the general thesis 
advanced in this book: Christians and Jews were heavily influenced by the 
surrounding Muslim society and were inclined to hold slave girls, despite the 
fact that this was strictly forbidden them by their religion. At least as far as 
Jews were concerned, there is decisive evidence that many rabbis threw up 
their hands in despair in the face of a social habit they considered highly 
pernicious but were powerless to prevent. This was not simply a matter of 
male lust, which certainly played a part; it was a fashion, obviously again in 
imitation of the surrounding Muslim society. So strong was this fashion that 
many Jewish women of the time would have considered it an insult to their 
social position if their husbands did not present them with a slave girl, though 
they were perfectly aware of the frequent moral lapses that were the 
"inevitable" outcome. In other words, the habit raised strong emotions among 
Muslims because Jews and Christians were so keen to imitate the similar 
custom of the surrounding society, and to elevate their social standing. 

Another topic dealt with in the first chapter is that of zimmi 
communal organization, which in the nineteenth century came to be called the 
Millet system. This was an expression of total Jewish (and other zimmi) 
autonomy. For many years the assumption in the literature was that Mehmed 
II, upon the conquest of Istanbul in 1453, established the Millets, complete 
with communal heads whose authority, extending to the whole imperial 
territory, enjoyed total power over the individual zimmi, who had no 
connection with the state or the surrounding society. More recent studies have 
shown that there was much naivety in those older studies, and that in fact the 
Millet was established much later, indeed probably in the nineteenth century, 
though it is of some interest that many of the terms, like Haham Bas, or head 
of the Jewish Ottoman community, were already current. The documents 
consulted in this book support this newer approach: many of them present 
Jewish communities conducting various relations with Jewish communities in 
other towns, without so much as mentioning the existence of an overarching 
institution. It is altogether uncharacteristic of the highly legalistic Ottoman 
system to conduct relations with individual communities if an overall 
institution existed. 
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Another topic that this chapter investigates is the organization of the 
Jewish communities in the central area of the Ottoman Empire at this time. 
Until it was weakened during the eighteenth century, the basic building block 
of this structure was the congregation, or cemaat in Turkish, a small society 
of immigrants from one city in Iberia or Italy, or their descendants. ‘here is 
no information in the sources as to how, why or even when the Ottoman state 
accepted this Jewish form of organization, which is devoid of any inherent 
significance in itself of course, but interesting in being a unique Jewish form 
of organization, non-existent in any other zimmi community. It was tolerated 
by the Ottomans despite the undoubted bureaucratic headaches that it must 
have given them (because of the different types of communities in terms of 
census and annual taxation). Yet the Ottomans took it in their stride, showing 
that not everything in Ottoman-zimmi relations was unidirectional, top-down 
command and passive acceptance. Quite a few things were the subject of 
compromise and bargaining, as is more generally suggested in this book. 

Rather surprisingly, we find much wrangling and discussion (and 
bargaining) going on in Ottoman-zimmi relations in the area of taxation. It 
turns out that it was not absolutely determined just how much zimmi 
communities had to pay as jizya, and modes of collection in particular were 
not fixed in any law, Islamic or Ottoman, and tended to vary over time. And 
there is also the fact that the Jews excelled in hiding their true numbers from 
the authorities, sometimes offering surprisingly large sums to avoid the 
census that would expose their true number. One suspects that the Ottomans 
were here somewhat lenient as in other areas unsuspected by modern 
researchers. 

Chapter 2 deals with the social and economic history of the Jews in 
seventeenth century Anatolian Bursa. The chapter is based entirely on the kadi 
court records of the city. I have written a book on the socio-economic history 
of the surrounding society, so that an analysis of the Jewish conditions, read 
with the former publication, could theoretically provide an ideal case study for 
the main concern of the present work, the relations between the Jews and the 
surrounding society. Outwardly, such a study may cause some surprise: the 
city was not a major Jewish center like Istanbul, Salonica, or Izmir, or at least 
Alcppo. General studies on the history of Jews in the Ottoman Empire rarely 
if ever mention Bursa. Even worse, Bursa is dealt with here in a strange period 
of Ottoman-Jewish history. The seventeenth century is generally considered a 
period of decline. What can be said of a period of decline that is worth saying? 
The reasoning behind my choice was that even if this was a period of decline, 
such a period can teach us as much as a period of efflorescence. And surely, for 
social history, which tries to reconstruct patterns, Bursa may be as important 
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as Salonica and Izmir. It was pointed out by Faroghi, following Braudel, that 
in a pre-industrial age, with only light machinery, the movement of industries 
from one place to another was not necessarily a sign of major crisis. Plagues 
also struck indiscriminately, with only a dubious connection to the level of 
economic activity. So, as | have said above, I quite vehemently reject the 
notion of decline. It is possible that some parts of the seventeenth century 
were a period of crisis. This does not warrant the term decline, which is 
something much deeper, more decisive and irreversible. To claim that the silk 
weaving industry was in decline would have looked quite odd to thousands in 
Bursa in the seventeenth century who made substantial fortunes out of it. And 
while this was not the case for Jews (who did not pursue this line of work), 
many Jews made substantial fortunes in the local silk trade, and many other 
occupations, so that the claim that Bursa Jewry was in decline is 
unsatisfactory. 

At all events, in this study we are interested mainly in the question of 
the level of acculturation of Jews in the surrounding society. In this respect, 
the very frequent appearance of Jews in the kadi protocols of Bursa goes to 
show that the Jews were quite intimately involved in the life of Muslim- 
Turkish society. They were frequently sued by other merchants, and they sued 
others to no less an extent. It is quite clear that they by no means conducted 
business with Jews alone. They pursued most of the occupations practiced by 
Muslims, and were strongly involved with the Ottoman guilds, sometimes to 
the extent of serving as officeholders. They engaged in several regular 
occupations, such as the textile trade and other pursuits that were equally 
common among Muslims. It is true that Jews were not found in the Iranian 
silk trade, which was monopolized by Muslim merchants, but were very 
active in the local silk trade, and may have been as prominent in this as 
Muslims. They excelled in particular in wine production and wine selling, and 
were often found together with Christian villagers in the Bursa periphery 
producing spirits in the latter's homes, often illicitly. Another quite specific 
Jewish occupation in Bursa was the processing of precious metals, a catch-all 
phrase to describe a wide variety of occupations in Ottoman society. It meant 
for example the working of precious metals in all its forms, including 
jewelry, coin inspection (which seems to have been a key occupation for 
Jews), coin production and often also coin clipping. A very frequent and 
apparently favored activity of Jews was smelting coins to extract their silver 
content, a commodity cherished by Iranian merchants, but a very grave offence 
in the Ottoman state. 
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Jews in seventeenth century Bursa were heavily involved in credit 
relations, as is evident mainly in the debt sections of defunct's estates handled 
by the kadi. In these documents Jews are clearly shown to have been 
borrowers much more often than lenders. This does not necessarily mean that 
the Jewish community as a whole should be seen as being in distress, but 
rather, given the highly developed state of Muslim credit institutions in Bursa 
at the time (including vakifs specifically devoted to lending money on modest 
levels of interest), Jews found the business of giving credit not particularly 
attractive. 

In chapter 3 I recount a little of the history of seventeenth century 
Edirne and its Jews. My central source is an important collection of Turkish 
documents published by Omer Lutfi Barkan. The documents are the estates left 
by deceased members of the Ottoman military-administrative elite (the 
askeris) of the empire from the mid-sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth century. 
Perusal of these documents shows that they contain many references to Jews, 
thus allowing us to reconstruct something of the history of the Edirne 
community at that time. By definition, that would be the part relating to the 
connection between the Jews and the surrounding society, exactly our topic. 
What makes these documents immediately relevant is of course the fact that 
these members of the Ottoman administrative elite also pursued economic 
activities, in addition to whatever functions they may have performed for the 
state. It is the business dealings of these people that involved more than a few 
Jews in sixteenth and seventeenth century Edirne. 

These documents, in the nature of things, are not a record of the life of 
the deceased, but a snapshot of his situation at the time of his death. A 
glimpse of his activities is provided by his possessions, and a notion of the 
people connected with him may be provided by the list of debts owed to him 
and those owed by the estate. Jews appear quite frequently in this chapter of 
debts. And indeed, it appears that, quite in line with almost every estate in 
seventeenth century Bursa, nearly everybody in Edirne as well was heavily and 
enthusiastically involved with credit relations. Many of these askeris were in 
fact professional money lenders, and Jews were among their frequent clients. 

Jews are often found listed as borrowers from these Ottoman men of 
state; sometimes, although much less frequently, they also lent to them. The 
surprising thing is the size of these debts, often enormous, and more often 
than not assumed in order to invest in business ventures of production or 
long-term commerce. The trust which such relations entail must have becn 
substantial and it is difficult to visualize any traces of contempt despise or 
hatred for non-Muslims. Still, if Jews borrowed such large sums from 
Muslim lenders, I would assume that no Jewish lenders were available. This 
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assumption is supported even further when we consider another surprise that 
awaits a reader of these documents. In one askeri's estate we come across a 
list of 120 borrowers, all Jewish. They all owed relatively small sums, and 
unsymetrical ones, like 141 akc¢e—a sort of loan never found in any other 
documents. It seems quite likely that this man was the banker of the Jewish 
community of Edirne, and that Jews borrowed and repaid as they went along, 
hence the unusual form of the loans. 

A last surprise offered by this list is that in addition to the names of 
the Jewish borrowers we also get their congregational affiliation, an extreme 
rarity in nonofficial Ottoman documentation of things connected with Jews. 
Why should a Muslim money-lender in Edirne know or care about the cemaat 
affiliation of Jews in the city? We can only surmise, of course. My guess is 
that it simply shows how intimately this "banker" was involved with the 
affairs of the Jews in Edirne. Again, I find it extremely hard to read contempt 
or resentment into this situation. 

Chapter 4 describes various aspects of the socio-economic life of Jews 
in Istanbul in the period covered by this book. In the first section I investigate 
the issue of Jews in the Seriat court. The negative finding of a sample made 
by Fatma Miige-Gocek (according to which Jews barely went to the Seriat 
court) cannot possibly have been correct on a general basis. Jews did go to the 
Seriat court on a much wider scale, though possibly more in Balat and 
Haskéy, than in Galata. In this chapter I investigate a Sakk book composed 
by Dabbagzade Numan, an official of the Seriat court system in the eighteenth 
century. Sakk books are collections of court cases which are copies of real 
cases, as claimed by the compilers. They were composed to serve as 
instruction books for court officials, many even kadis. We ought to believe 
the compilers that these are real documents, because they were employees of 
the court system, so they definitely did see and handle court cases, and had no 
reason to work hard to invent them. 

The collection of Dabbagzade is the most famous of these collections, 
and many of the documents in it are from Istanbul courts of the eighteenth 
century. Several cases refer relate to Jews who came to these courts, the court 
of Balat neighborhood being mentioned several times. According to these 
documents Jews often sued non-Jews as a consequence of various economic 
transactions that went on between them, and were of course also sued by the 
latter. But several cases also show that Jews came to the court to settle inter- 
Jewish cases, resorting to the state's court as if this was the obvious thing to 
do. In this they were of course transgressing a major Jewish prohibition, but 
evidently, a prohibition no Jewish community anywhere could afford to 
enforce with any strictness. 
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Another topic dealt with in this chapter is a collection of Hebrew- 
language documents which are in effect guild-agreements of Jewish guilds in 
eighteenth century Istanbul. This is a rare opportunity to obtain a good 
glimpse into the nature of Jewish autonomy in Ottoman society, and the 
relation between this autonomous community and the society around it. On 
the one hand the documents show a guild system that works in a kind of 
enclave—they are written in a secret language, and the members devise their 
own laws. On closer inspection, what they were doing is exactly what Turkish 
guilds were doing anywhere in Ottoman cities at this time. The terms used by 
the Jewish guilds are in Turkish, and are taken straight from the world of 
Turkish guilds; the problems that a guild dealt and hopefully solved are the 
same as those that haunted Turkish guilds, and the whole looks like a copy of 
the Turkish institution. By the same token, at several points the documents 
show clear signs of connections between the two sets, as when mention is 
made of the need of the Jews and others to work out the exact mode of 
apportionment of the raw materials that were coming into the city, without 
which the guild could not function. 

The same issue is approached from another angle and another source 
when we read the first volume of the travel book of Evliya Celebi, which is 
devoted to Istanbul. Much of this volume is taken up by an account of the 
Turkish guilds operating in the city, on the occasion of a guild parade that 
took place at the time of writing. The information supplied by Evliya 
contains the number of shops operated by the guild and the number of workers 
in these shops, as well as the ethnic composition of the guild in question. 
One could imagine that in many of the guilds, if not in most, Jewish artisans 
formed an inconspicuous part of the whole. But the interesting point in 
Evliya's description is that in several cases guilds are described as being 
exclusively Jewish. This provides some interesting information on the 
economic tendencies of Istanbul Jews at this time, though obviously it does 
not say much about the level of their success, or prosperity. But in this study 
we are more interested in the minds and culture of those Jews in relation to the 
surrounding society, and here the information is more useful. We can only 
speculate on the way Jews came to be separately organized, but I reject the 
suggestion that it was an outcome of animosity or resentment. 

A final topic covered by this chapter is the matter of international 
money transfers, or semi-banking, discovered in some Hebrew documents of 
the eighteenth century relating to Jewish life in Istanbul. Jews traveling to 
Palestine from the northern regions of the empire needed ways of safely 
transferring of money. A factor mentioned in the sources as dealing with this 
was the Greek Patriarchate of Constantinople, which of course had close ties 
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to the same body in Jerusalem, in fact part of one and the same organization, 
and the institution found in our sources closest to something resembling a 
bank. 

Chapter 5 deals with the Jewish involvements in the tax-farming of 
major trade taxes in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The chapter begins with an analysis of the importance of taxation to a 
state like the Ottoman Empire. A brief comparison between the Ottoman 
Empire and Europe may not be redundant. Tax farming is a factor that goes 
further back in time than Wallerstein's World System as an explanation of the 
destiny of the Middle East, and is at least as important. The reference is to the 
inability of states in Europe to extract taxes from the population and their 
resultant need to resort to compromise and ingenious economic policies to 
secure resources, as against the unquestioned ability of the Ottoman state to do 
so. This ability to tax the periphery, more than anything else, explains the 
rise of the Ottoman state from a frontier principality to an empire. And there 
is no doubt that taxes continued to constitute the life line of that empire-state 
to the end. 

One major type of taxation was a small percentage of the flow of 
trade, a tax that meant capturing the stream of commerce at some strategic 
point along its route. For this purpose the Ottoman state instituted laws and 
regulations that obligated traders to begin all free-market distribution of 
commodities in a certain town by bringing the commodity to a weighing scale 
where it could first be taxed. legal trade could start only at that point. Such a 
center of taxation and distribution could conceivably be run as a regular 
government function, but as in some other areas of government, the Ottomans 
from early on opted to privatize this function by farming it out to bidders ina 
public auction. The highest bidder was given the right to collect the tax for a 
number of ycars. Such tax farming existed in all Ottoman cities, and wherever 
Ottoman documents have come to light, it transpires that Jews were 
particularly fond of participating in it. They were conspicuous in that 
occupation in peripheral areas, but also in Istanbul and in Egypt, where their 
prominence seems to have been even greater than in the Anatolian-Balkan 
region. Ipso facto this was one of the major areas Jewish of involvement in 
the Ottoman society, and one major way of their acculturation into the 
Ottoman cultural universe. 

But all this gives only anecdotal information. The detailed lists of tax 
farming bids that we have from seventeenth century Bursa provide a more 
general picture. The lists show that over many years in the later sixteenth 
century Jews held about four mukataa-s (tax farms) in Bursa, out of ten 
altogether. This would mean that Jews occupied a very distinct position 
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relative to their numbers (which was morc in the neighborhood of five percent 
of the population than forty), but that they did not possess a monopoly over 
this business. Indeed, most tax farmers were Muslims, and to the extent that 
tax farming was a superior financial occupation, this shows yet again that the 
widespread notion of Muslim-Turks' contempt for business risks is no more 
than a baseless myth. 

But why did Jews excel in this business? Only a guess is possible at 
this stage of research. My conjecture is that it had to do with the expertise 
required in the Ottoman Empire in dealing with precious metals in general and 
coin scrutiny in particular: The tax farmer or his assistants collected an 
amazing variety of coins in various states of wear and tear, and this called fora 
quick and accurate professional assessment. Quite possibly this ability was the 
basis of Jewish attraction to this occupation. Another possible reason was 
Jewish businessmen's trust in the fairness of the Ottoman government towards 
them. Fair treatment they probably got, but there is no evidence that they had 
any special favor or disfavor. 

Chapter 6 deals with the involvement of Jews in money-lending in 
our period. Outwardly, many signs indicate that Jews were as conspicuous in 
this occupation in the Ottoman Empire as they were in other civilizations. 
Indeed, the responsa collections abound in cases where Jews figure as money- 
lenders, sometimes on a big and impressive scale. There are, for example, 
several cases of Jewish lenders to Ottoman men of state, some of which ended 
up being dealt with by the Sultan himself. Despite all this, the purpose of 
this chapter is to argue that here, too, the activity of Jews was delicately 
connected with the activity of forces in the surrounding society, which in this 
case means that Jewish distinctiveness in this profession was much less 
pronounced than is usually assumed. The reason was that the credit 
institutions of the Muslim society in the midst of which the Jews lived were 
much more developed than used to be thought, sufficiently developed to 
obstruct any potential monopoly the Jews might evolve. Thus, in seventeenth 
century Bursa credit affairs figure in the court records in the thousands; of 
about two thousand people whose estates are recorded, nearly all were involved 
in credit relationships. In addition, religious endowments developed, whose 
sole purpose was to lend money at interest, always for charitable intentions, 
most often to help the poor of a quarter to pay their real-estate taxes (avariz). 
By the same token, the records of Bursa reveal the existence of professional 
money-lenders, who at the time of their death were owed sums of money by 
hundreds of people. In this respect we also ought to remember the information 
presented in Chapter 3, showing that a Muslim money-lender served as a 
quasi-banker to the Jewish community of Edirne as a whole. 
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An additional purpose of this chapter is to comment on to the topic of 
acculturation, that is, to investigate the cultural influence of the surrounding 
society on the Jews, as expressed by the use made of legal and cultural 
patterns and knowledge peculiar to that surrounding society. 

One such example is investigating concepts current in Muslim urban 
society of the time that appear in Jewish contexts. One such example was the 
istiglal, an Ottoman-Turkish term denoting a type of interest-bearing loan that 
involved also a mortgage on a piece of real estate. The point I wish to suggest 
is that while responsa literature does not mention the exact Turkish term, it 
knew the concept very well and sometimes discussed it. Several Jewish law 
experts claimed it to be illegal in as much as it was a thin cover for interest, 
but some finally accepted its legality simply because it was an extremely 
common practice among Muslims as among Jews. 

Chapter 7 deals with the relations of Ottoman Jews to what was 
possibly the most typical Ottoman-Turkish social institution besides the 
family—the waqf, or religious endowment. A city like Bursa in the 
seventeenth century had about six large vaki/s that took care of big mosques, 
public schools, kitchens for the poor, public baths, and an assortment of other 
institutions and services. There were numerous additional smaller endowments 
that made this whole system the true heart of the city. Any attempt to look at 
the question of Jewish involvement with Ottoman-Turkish society must take 
into account the question of Jewish involvement with the vakif. 

Such involvement indeed existed. I was interested here both in the 
question of actual involvement and in that of involvement on the level of 
knowledge and interest in the law relating to this institution. Perusal of an 
assortment of Jewish documents from this time shows that Jewish 
involvement did indeed exist on both levels. Several scores of Jewish 
—Muslim vakifs were discovered, which may not be much in itself, but in 
several of these documents we find a general description of the phenomenon. 
Note that Jewish law has a similar institution, called specifically heqdesh, 
sometimes it was referred to in Muslim countries by the term vakif. This is 
not the subject of this chapter. Here I study vakifs that were truly and 
exclusively Muslim vaktfs, following the internal content of the document. 
Mis-identification is possible. Thus, a collection of so-called "waqf" 
documents from late medieval Egypt contained in the Geniza collections, is in 
fact really heqdesh material rather than Muslim waqf. Outwardly it may seem 
pedantic to insist on the legal differentiation, but if we wish to measure the 
degree of integration of Jews in the surrounding socicty, there is no alternative 
to pedantry here. 
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Jews might, theoretically, be interested in establishing waqfs rather 
than Jewish heqdesh because the Jewish endowment was traditionally restricted 
to public purposes, whereas the Muslim wagqf was as frequently devoted to 
family purposes, such as bypassing the Islamic law of inheritance, which 
obliged people to do certain things and not others. 

And indeed Jewish-Ottoman vakifs were mainly established to bypass 
the laws of inheritance. It was precisely this that brought them to the 
attention of Jewish law experts. The usual issue was that a party wronged by 
the establishment of an endowment was encouraged to try and bring about its 
annulment, by using the legal device of claiming that it was contrary to 
Jewish law. Hence a fertile ground for legal wrangling. Jewish leaders and 
legal experts (usually the same people) had to pronounce on the legality of the 
arrangement. Rabbis in both the Turkish and the Egyptian culture areas 
accepted the legality of such an endowment, not merely for strictly legalistic 
reasons, such as the claim that the wagf was legal because it was "important 
to the king" hence making the legal maxim "the law of the state is [valid] 
law" applicable. Crucially, they added the argument that the custom was 
extremely popular with Jews in these two regions, hence the legality of the 
institution should be approved (implying in effect that you cannot turn 
multitudes of believers into sinners at one stroke). In any event, for us the 
crucial point is that the Ottoman-Jewish vakif was a widespread institution at 
the time covered by this study. 

Not only did Jews endow according to the Muslim law. There is also 
no doubt that they did so in the Seriat court, in the presence of the kadi, 
thereby breaking another well-known traditional Jewish taboo. It may be true 
that from a strictly legal point of view Islamic vakifs could be established in 
private circumstances, but in the Ottoman Empire there was a strong 
assumption that only vakifs established in a court of law had legal force. By 
the same token, many of the Jewish documents dealing with the vakifs say 
specifically that they were established in a Muslim court. 

One interesting aspect of Ottoman-Jewish vakifs was the fact that 
many of them were established by people on their death beds (a representative 
of the deceased then went on to reestablish the vakif in court). This procedure 
is usually considered illegal in Hanafi law, and there are not many indications 
that it was indeed performed. But perusal of extant Turkish court documents 
indicates that such a custom did exist in the Turkish culture area at the time, 
so, again, we do not have a Jewish invention, but another form of 
acculturation into the surrounding society. 
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Some insights on the connections of Jews to the surrounding society 
can also be gleaned from renting patterns of Ottoman-Jewish vakif properties. 
A most widespread phenomenon of the time was that of the recurring fires that 
often destroyed thousands of homes in Istanbul. Such fires severely affected 
the situation of many vakifs, as no funds were available for renewal and 
rebuilding. One legal device that emerged was to let the property to investors 
for long periods in exchange for rebuilding. There were other ideas as well. All 
these devices were, strictly speaking, outside traditional vakif law, but reality 
prevailed. Perusal of the Jewish documents shows that Jews closely followed 
all the forms of rent prevalent in Turkish society, despite the fact that these 
were all new modes of dealing with property. 

To sum up this chapter, it shows that Jews were well integrated in the 
fabric of the surrounding Turkish society, more so in many ways than was the 
Geniza community of medieval Cairo, which has become a byword for an 
Arabophone Jewish society. The available documents show that no decision 
written in a Muslim court would have been accepted by that society as a valid 
legal statement. In the society under study in the present book the opposite 
seems to have been the case. 

Chapter 8 deals with various aspects of the involvement of Jews in the 
trade of the central Ottoman areas at the time covered by this study. The first 
part of the chapter deals with an issues figuring in responsa and referred to in 
some studies as "free trade." [t transpires that this issue worried a lot of people 
at the time, since it is often referred to in this literature. It revolved mainly 
around the complicated relations between locally-based tradesmen, usually 
working out of shops in the markets, and merchants on the move, remaining 
in any given city for a short while, and naturally taking away some of the 
business of the first group. It is interesting to observe that both merchants and 
law experts noted with amazement that whereas free movement and free trade 
were a non-existent luxuries in many parts of Europe at the time, such 
freedom did exist in the Ottoman Empire, which was one great entity where 
everybody could go anywhere. This was of course the famous Braudelian Pax 
Ottomanica, which did away with all custom barriers and treated the country as 
one whole, surprisingly predating Europe by some time. 

But these itinerant merchants faced a trade barricr of another sort. 
While the authorities and the surrounding society did not give them any 
trouble in pursuing their business anywhere they wished, Jewish communities 
and merchants gave them a hard time, claiming they were scizing their 
livelihoods and disrupting their businesses. Since it was of course against the 
law to prohibit anybody from trading anywhere, they claimed that at least 
those strangers should help the local community shoulder its taxes. The extent 
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of the tax referred to is not made clear in the Jewish documentation, and this 
section is intended in part to clarify the point. This can only be done using the 
insights to be drawn from the Turkish sources, which make it clear that the 
reference was to the ordu tax, or army tax, imposed not on communities per 
se, but on the guilds of artisans and merchants, and assessed roughly by 
refcrence to the income of the individual, not to jizya, which was assessed 
only in general terms of wealth. This ordu tax is an endless topic of 
discussion in the Turkish sources, relating also to the role of Jews in the city. 
There is hardly any doubt that the two sets of documents relate to the same 
problem. In other words, this section is intended in part to show how the 
Hebrew and Turkish sources nourish each other in such a way as to make their 
joint use crucial for a topic such as the present one. But the discussion 
illuminates some other issues as well. In the first place, we learn that there 
was apparently extensive movement of Jewish merchants from one city to 
another for lengthy and serious trade excursions. For example, one proposal to 
solve the controversy was that merchants who stayed in a strange city for 
more than two months should be taxed on half their wealth (some saying on 
half their volume of trade in that other town). We can only imagine that the 
people making the proposal were expecting a serious change in a certain price, 
or the coming of a large caravan from another country or region. 

Another topic dealt with in this chapter is the international trade 
conducted by Ottoman Jews between the eastern Mediterranean and Italy. It is 
true that the responsa literature lacks statistics, but from the prevalence of this 
topic one may gather that it was a business of major importance. It does not 
seem that it was an area where trade barons thrived, but probably one where 
middling merchants predominated, which may be one reason why this trade 
has been nearly entirely ignored in the current economic histories of the 
Ottoman Empire. But there is a more important reason for this neglect, one 
more symbolically connected with other areas of neglect observed in this 
study: cities outside the Salonica-Istanbul-Izmir triangle, and periods after the 
“brilliant” sixteenth century. But there is no justification for this neglect. It 
does not stand to reason that the Italian trade throughout this period was 
quantitatively less voluminous than the Dutch trade, despite the fact that one 
was connected with the Netherlands, the wave of the future, and the other with 
Venice, the departing queen of the seas. Departing or not, there is hardly a 
doubt that the Italian trade was important to the end of the period under study 
and beyond. 

The prominence of Jews in the Italian trade underscores an important 
sociological fact of this period, which is that the commercial dominance of 
ethnic groups in a certain trade was connected to cultural affinity. Thus, it was 
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no accident that Egyptian-Muslim traders dominated the coffee trade with 
Yemen at this time, and that Muslim-Turks dominated the trade in Persian 
silk in seventeenth century Bursa. Jews leading the Italian trade at this time 
enjoyed an even better edge: they dealt with relatives or at least acquaintances 
or co-religionists, thereby sparing themselves a lot of dissonances, even 
frictions, that Muslims for example might have had to face. 

Another topic dealt with in this chapter is the expertise shown by 
Jewish businessmen and legal scholars in currency issues, a major problem in 
the economy of the Ottoman Empire. It was a problem, because the money in 
circulation was worth the amount of precious metal contained in it, and silver 
and gold had a free market value that no government could dream of 
controlling. Still, it often tried to manipulate this price by putting a price on 
new coins that was not commensurate with the internal contents. Coins were 
also debased by "entrepreneurs" who clipped their edges, thereby "earning" a 
few milligrams of silver. Jews were often among these people, because Jews 
were in the front line of coin experts in the empire. For all these reasons (and 
others), currency issues constituted one of the most important border areas of 
connection between Jews and the surrounding society in the Ottoman Empire, 
and Jewish law scholars showed intimate and far-reaching acquaintance and 
knowledge of everything connected with coin issues. 


A Note on Money 


I often talk about transactions involving sums of money that do not 
mean anything to modern readers. To make some sense of these figures, a 
rough and very inexact rule of thumb would be that a common worker would 
earn one esedi kurus a week, or about ten to fifteen akge a day, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 500 a month. All these values varied greatly over time, 
but it seems to me that they give a rough indication on the meaning of 
various sums of money mentioned in the text. 


I 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE JEWS 


The legal status of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire was based on the 
previous administrative and politico-social perceptions previously current in 
the Islamic world, though it was far from being a fair copy of them. It will be 
shown that there was a great deal of bargaining and negotiation between the 
Ottoman state and other forces active in the area, as well as many changes 
wrought by changing historical circumstances and particular Turkish 
sensitivities and understandings. By this last claim I have in mind mainly 
peculiarities of the type of Islam that grew up on the Turkish margins of the 
north of the Islamic world. And yet, with all its peculiarities, this Islam was 
tied to Near Eastern Islam with innumerable links and strings. ‘The legal status 
of the zimmis in classical Islam, therefore, must be our point of departure. 

The status of Christians and Jews in early Islam! had much to do with 
the influence of Christian and Jewish doctrines on Muhammad, the Prophet of 
Islam. On the one hand, Islam was bent on Islamizing the pagan world around 
it and on politically subduing the rest of the world to the rule of Islam, but 
the tremendous respect in which the monotheistic religions were held by 
Muhammad meant that coercive Islamization was considered harsh and 
unacceptable. With the spread of Islam in the Near Fast, the theory was 
crystallized whereby the Islamic state should not use force in converting Jews 
and Christians, but rather tolerate them as second rate citizens who have a 
right to life and property, as long as they accept and respect the rule of Islam 
and are ready to pay a special tax symbolizing their inferiority. In the succinct 
summary of Gibb and Bowen, 


By the terms of his contract with Dimmis {sic], the Moslem ruler 
guarantees their lives, their liberties, and to some extent their property and 
allows them to practice their religion. The...[zimmis] in return undertake to 
pay the special poll-tax , called Cizya, and the land tax Harac, and agree to 
suffer certain restrictions that mark them out as a Caste inferior to that of 
their Moslem fellow subjects.2 


Igome basic information on the status of zimmis in Islam, with emphasize on the pre-Ottoman 
period, see Ibrahim al-Halabi, Multaga al-Abhur, Istanbul 1309, p. 90. A good summary is 
H.A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, 1, Oxford, 1957, pp. 207 ff. 


2Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, p. 208. 
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The main inferiorities mentioned by the two scholars are the 
inadmissibility of their testimony against a Muslim in a court of law, 
inability to marry a Muslim woman, the obligation to wear distinctive 
clothes, the prohibition against carrying arms, and inability to build new 
houses of worship.! 

In most Muslim states before the Ottoman these elements were 
implemented with a certain measure of adherence to the general rules. At all 
events, in most states there were no major improvements or deteriorations in 
the conditions of the zimmis. One slight exception was the Mamluk state, in 
the three centuries preceding the conquest of the Middle East by the Ottomans 
in 15172 

The status of the Jews under the Mamluks underwent some changes, 
and generally for the worse. On the whole the general legal framework 
remained as it used to be, and Jews enjoyed many liberties and various rights. 
Jews and Christians often turned to the state law courts to pursue their cases, 
and often they were treated fairly.> But there were some new discriminatory 
laws. The law forcing zimmis to wear special head gear was introduced in 
1301 ,4 and the sources claim that it was enforced rather strictly. In 1354 the 
Mamluks introduced another new law, according to which the estates of people 
dying without leaving legal heirs would be confiscated for the state's treasury, 
rather than go to the community as before.> It must however be emphasized in 
this context that this was merely an equation of the status of the Jews to that 
of the Muslims, concerning whom such a law had always been in force. 

Despite all this, Ashtor tended to conclude that the status of the Jews 
under the Mamluks did not deteriorate in any serious way: "The toughness and 
regulations [introduced] did not result in basic changes in the constitution of 
the religious minorities. It can even be said that their social rights—that is 
actual rights as against theoretical rights—were more and more 
undermined. .." 

The Ottoman static saw itself as the heir of medieval Muslim states. 
While some of the institutional structure of this state was formed before 1453, 
an important part took final shape thereafter, as the state began to look on 
itself as a world Empire. This conclusion may have been particularly 
significant for the Ottoman approach to the religious minorities, not least 
because with the conquest of Constantinople the Ottomans assumed control of 


Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, 207 ff. 

2g, Ashtor, History of the Jews in Egypt and Syria, Jerusalem, 1931 Part IV. 
3 Ashtor, History of the Jews, p. 195. 

44 shtor, History of the Jews, p. 210. 

SAshtor, History of the Jews, p. 221. 

®shtor, History of the Jews, p. 193. 
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the sanctified center of the Greek-Orthodox Church. Moreover, by that time 
the Ottomans were already in control of large Christian populations in the 
Balkans, populations that did not show any enthusiasm for conversion as in 
earlier Islamic periods, so special care was needed to handle this issue. 

However, here we shall leave the Christian issue on one side, and 
concentrate on the Jews, who constituted a minor problem in comparison. 
Still, their relations with the state and the wider society are interesting and 
important in themselves. For the Jews, too, the taking of Constantinople was 
particularly momentous, because the repopulation policy carried out after the 
conquest created a particularly large Jewish community in Istanbul. It is thus 
pertinent to investigate the situation of the Jews mainly after the conquest. 
Concerning the specific situation of the Jews of Istanbul, it is interesting first 
to consider what looks like a constitutional document arranging their status. 
This is a document (published by a modern scholar, Ahmed Refik), which 
represents a late-seventeenth century bill of rights given to the Jews by the 
then Sultan, allowing them to practice their religion freely and enjoy the right 
to renovate their places of worship if they are ruined (which often happened 
due to fires).! This document in fact does not give the Jews any right not 
theirs according to the basic zimmi constitution in Islam. Its only apparent 
value is that it purports to present a chapter in the history of the Jews in 
Istanbul, claiming that this bill of rights had been originally given to the 
Jews at the time of Mehmed II in 1453, not because they were zimmis, but 
because they did not support the cause of the Byzantine Emperor at the time of 
the siege of Constantinople, and thus were liable to be treated amanatan 
(peacefully) rather than anwatan (by force), as befitted conquered cities. 

The account contained in this document is contradicted by the 
historian Halil Inalcik, who writes that Constantinople was sacked following 
the conquest and completely emptied of its original population, the survivors 
being taken into slavery by the conquering army. Only then was the city 
rebuilt and repopulated.” Is it possible that amid this inevitable mayhem the 
Jewish quarter went on living peacefully as if nothing was happening around 
it? Only further research will be able to clarify this point. 

The historian Joseph Hacker suggested that the basic bill of rights was 
a seventeenth-century Jewish forgery, a tale presented to the authorities in 
order to reduce the amount of supplication needed to renew the permit to 
rebuild. This may well be the case; but I continue to think that one point is 


lRefig, Hicri On tkincit Asirda Istanbul Hayati, Istanbul, 1930, p.11. 
2 Halil Inalcik, "Istanbul," Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd edition, IV, p. 224. 


3Joseph Hacker, Jewish Society in Salonica and its Environs in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, Ph. D. dissertation, the Hebrew University, 1979, p. 132. 
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relevant and worthy of underscoring here, namely, that the Ottoman 
authorities in the late seventeenth century were under the impression that the 
basic Jewish approach to the Ottoman state was positive and even friendly in 
every respect. 

In actual fact, it docs not seem that the Jews enjoyed any preference 
over other zimmis in terms of basic legal status, with or without a connection 
to the aforementioned bill of rights. There have been efforts in the past to 
claim that the Jews enjoyed some preferences over Christians, as symbolized 
for instance by the fact that Jews were always called Jews, while Christians 
were often referred to as kefere (Infidels).! But it is doubtful whether this was 
anything more than a convention. If there was ever a basic difference in the 
Ottoman approach towards Jews and other zimmis, it has not yet been proven. 

When we come to survey the issue of actual discriminatory policies 
suffered by the Jews in the Ottoman Empire, we observe immediately that the 
inequality issue worked differently at different periods and in different places, 
and that consequently it was not something that could be assumed, but should 
be understood as part of history in its local manifestations. 

The very basic inequality of having to wear distinctive clothes 
emerges from the sources as well, though it seems much less onerous than we 
are given to understand in the earlier literature. Many documents show that the 
distinctive clothes regulation did exist and was enforced, though most relevant 
documents also indicate violations of it. Thus, one strongly-worded Sultanic 
Order dealing with this issue renewed the prohibition on wearing typical 
Muslim clothing, pointing out that in recent years (the document is from 
1586) this ruling had been completely forgotten.? Nine years later a similar 
Order was issued, threatening violators with severe punishment. This Order 
pointed out that the problem this time was that zimmis were detected wearing 
particularly luxurious clothes( heavy silks, dyed red, and so on). This was 
considered to be a new phenomenon, annoying in itself, probably because it 
presented the Jews as members of the elite, thus as people enjoying authority 
over Muslims, a particularly abhorrent situation associated with zimmi status, 
though probably not one found in the law books. Obviously, though "Jews" 
in general were accused of wearing expensive silks, the reference was only to a 
small minority. It stands to reason that on the whole most Jews and 
Christians wore typical ethnic clothing, though quite a few of them took to 
more thorough assimilation, and opted to obliterate their peculiar marks. This 


leor example, Mark A. Epstein, The Ottoman Jewish Communities and their Role in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, Freiburg, 1980, p. 27. 


2A. Refig, Onuncu Asr-t Hicride. Istanbul 1933, p. 47. 
3Refiq, Onuncu Asr-i Hicride, p. 51. 
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was frowned upon by the Ottoman authority, but it is doubtful whether it was 
well taken by the Jewish authorities themselves. 

This conclusion is made evident and even reinforced in a surprising 
response by Rabbi David Ben Zimra, in Egypt (late sixtcenth century). This 
response revolved around a question posed by certain Jews moving between 
Egypt and Palestine, as to whether they could wear Muslim clothes while 
passing through the custom house, to get the usual reduction in tariff. The 
rabbi rails against such a suggestion, claiming that those who would wear 
Muslim clothes today might also later leave their culture and religion 
altogether.! This responsa should change our perspective on the issue of 
clothing. It probably means that some distinctivencss in clothing always 
existed and was moreover considered a natural mark of the civilization, rather 
than a mark of humiliation. This argument is strengthened if we remember 
that even within the Turkish society of the Empire, distinct class dress was a 
norm that no sane person would dream of ignoring, as is beautifully narrated 
by Evliya Celebi, the great Turkish traveler of the seventeenth century.” It 
was not of course anchored in any formal law, but was no less binding. 

The law relating to clothes was probably not a terrible thing to 
endure. In several other matters the issue was more painful. One such example 
was that of slaves kept by Jews and other non-Muslims. The crux of this 
problem was the possibility that a non-Muslim might hold a Muslim a slave. 
It seems that this problem was not considered as a serious one in classical 
Islam, and only arose with the Ottomans.3 I would assume that the reason 
may well have been that after the initial surge of the rise of Islam, the contact 
of the Islamic Near East with the outside world was relatively limited, 
particularly in comparison with the Ottomans. Moreover, in early Islam the 
use of slave soldiers was unknown, whcreas it was the order of the day under 
the Ottomans. Thus, slavery was a much more important institution under the 
Ottomans than it had been before, and hence the much greater sensitivity 
connected with its issues. 

Be that as it may, a difficult issue it was, or in any case was perceived 
as one. The source of this sensitivity is plainly set out in one document: 
slaves coming from outside the Empire might have been converted to Islam, if 
they had not been owned by Jews or Christians, who would naturally incline 
them to their own respective religions.4 This was in effect a semi-conversion 
from Islam. an issue of extreme delicacy in the Ottoman Empire, as in any 


I David Ben Zimra, Responsa, part IV, question 137. 


2See Evlia Celebi, Seyahatname, Istanbul, 1314/ 1896-7 to 1938, Il, pp. 90-91(from the 
description of Trabzun; III, p.106 (from the description of Urfa). 


3See J.H. Mordtmann, Die Judische Kira im Serai der Sultane, Berlin 1929. 
4Refik, Onuncu Asr-1 Hicride, 50. 
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Muslim state. An Order of 1559 went further than this and put a ban on 
zimmis keeping in their house even freed slaves, people who went on living 
together with their old masters as household staff.! This Order also directed 
state officials to make a house to house survey to gauge the extent of the 
problem. It was not found to be particularly widespread, although evasion may 
have been more rife than the surveyors thought.2 The survey found that the 
zimmis of Istanbul in the mid-sixteenth century possessed 32 slaves and 51 
freed slaves living with their old masters. For a zimmi population of several 
tens of thousands, this was a very small number, which shows how acute the 
issue really was. The small number itself is probably to be explained by the 
fact that slaves were expensive, and probably also by the fact that the law was 
known to all, and some zimmis, if not most, were law-abiding. 

Muslim sensitivity to the issue of slaves in the hands of zimmis is 
well reflected in the pages of a chronicle from the late sixteenth century. 
Mustafa Selaniki tells of an episode where the kadi of Istanbul, Ali Efendi, 
headed a police raid on Jewish houses, claiming they were keeping slaves. The 
episode caused a certain amount of breakdown of public order (not particularly 
directed against Jews)— enough for the Sultan to sack the Grand Vezir, who, 
among other duties, was also responsible for public order in the capital.3 

One method the Ottoman government used to prevent zimmis from 
getting ownership of slaves was to put pressure on slave traders to avoid 
selling slaves to Jews and Christians. Violators of the Order in this respect 
were liable to be punished by being sent to the Mediterranean galleys of the 
Ottoman fleet for long periods of service as oarsmen.‘ Such sensitivity is also 
detectable in other places. such as Aleppo. In this case too, the ban was only 
on holding Muslim slaves .> 

Interestingly, the severe ban on the holding of Muslim slaves is 
reflected also in the Jewish sources. One responsa concerns a Jew who bought 
a slave-girl from another Jew, and was astonished to find out that she was 
Muslim. This was reason enough for him to have the rabbi annul the sale.® 
There can hardly be any doubt that the background to this was the threat 
pronounced by the government against potential owners of Muslim slaves. 


'Refik, Onuncu Asr-i Hicride, 43. 
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Sometimes there was no sweeping ban on zimmis possessing non- 
Muslim slaves, but a special tax was imposed on it. According to this 
document only zimmis were supposed to pay the tax, so it must have been an 
alternative to total banning.! 

Despite all these threats and warnings, apparently the zimmis were not 
entirely deterred, for the Orders concerning the issue recur time and again. 
There is a cluster of such Orders in the final years of the sixteenth and some 
from the later years of the seventeenth century. Clearly, not one of the 
relevant Orders was able to put an end to the phenomenon. In fact, in these 
daily matters the zimmis were quite simply stronger than the state, 
particularly since the Ottoman state was much more benign than it is usually 
given credit for. 

Ruth Lamdan has written a study based on the Hebrew response 
literature which adds extremely important insights relevant to the argument of 
this book.2 In the first place, she found clear proof that the prohibition on 
Jews in this regard was intermittent and ineffective in the extreme, and more 
often than not the authorities were content with levying a tax on slaves and 
nothing further. An extreme example was the conquest of Cyprus in 1571, 
after which the markets of the big cities in the area were so filled with cheap 
slaves that Jews could buy them openly and no one seemed to care. But the 
main discovery she made was that the phenomenon of slave girls in the homes 
of Jews was extremely widespread in many places, no less than among 
Muslims. his is specifically said to be true of Egypt, Syria and Istanbul. 
Moreover, though Jewish law (unlike Muslim law) strictly forbade Jews to 
have sex with slave girls, Jewish responsa literature reveals that this 
prohibition was evaded on a massive scale. Rabbis like David Ben Zimra of 
Egypt declared that the violation was so widespread, and that he had so 
vehemently shouted against it, that he had no more strength to speak in the 
matter. 

Moreover, slave girls were kept as a domestic labor force, though 
often matters went even further: slave girls and other slaves were kept by Jews 
as a status symbol, as in Muslim-Ottoman society. The irony here was that 
Jewish women often pressed their husbands to buy a slave girl as a status 
symbol, taking the risk of their husband's having sex with her, or maybe they 
(some of them?) did not care. In consequence, the responsa literature of the 


lBasbakanlik Archive, M.D. 7151, 1016/1607-8. 
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time is strewn with cases of children born of slave girls to Jews, a huge 
religious-legal problem for Jews, but one that seems to have been overcome 
by looking for pragmatic solutions. 

At all events, the material presented in Lamdan's study is a superb 
case study in Jewish involvement and assimilation into the wider society, 
more so than in any other instance we deal with in this book, because here the 
matter concerned one of the most sacred prohibitions formulated by Judaism. 

One of the main prohibitions imposed on the zimmis in medieval 
Islam was that connected with construction and habitation. For example, Jews 
and Christians were prohibited from building new churches and synagogues. 
Theoretically, only places of worship extant at the time of the rise of Islam 
were allowed. Zimmis were not allowed to put up buildings taller than the 
buildings of Muslims in the vicinity; they were also not permitted to live near 
mosques, and sometimes they were even banned from Muslim neighborhoods. 
These theoretical prohibitions remained valid under the Ottomans, but over 
time and place there were many changes in the application of these rules. If we 
look at fetva collections of Ottoman Muftis, invariably Seyhiilislams, it 
immediately becomes clear that the Ottomans were particularly sensitive to 
zimmis living near mosques. The documents present many instances where 
zimmis are forced to sell such houses and move to other quarters. The most 
extreme case known is one which occurred in the early eighteenth century, 
when a group of Jews living in the vicinity of one of the big mosques of 
Istanbul was ordered to move to another quarter.! There are a number of 
documents, mainly fetvas, which show that the right of Jews to live in certain 
quarters was not self-evident. An example is a fetva of Seyhiilislam Ebu Suud 
Efendi (third quarter of the sixteenth century), which reads: "When the Jew 
Zayd wanted to sell a house of his, private property, to another Jew, the house 
being in a quarter of Muslims, the Muslims did not allow him to sell, saying: 
‘you have to sell to a Muslim only.' Can they do this? Answer: they can."? 
Exactly why this was the case is difficult to say. Possibly because other types 
of discrimination were much less strictly enforced than in former times, this 
one, particularly sensitive from a religious point of view, could not be 
disregarded. Thus, one rarely finds in the sources enforcement of the clothing 
prohibitions, which must have meant something only to the knowledgeable 
scholar. But zimmis living besides mosques might well mean youngsters 
hanging around while Muslims were going to prayer, sometimes making 


lRefik, Hicri Onikinci Asirda, p88, 1139/1727. See also Inalcik, "Istanbul," Encyclopedia of 
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improper remarks, and other religiously sensitive issues. In other words, it 
was a matter of tangible religiosity, not of showing the zimmi his "proper" 
position in society. But it must be emphasized that the Ottoman cities where 
Jews lived lacked ghettos at any time, and the term has no Turkish equivalent. 
Thus, in sixteenth-century Ankara Jews and Muslims lived in the same quarter 
without any apparent problem. In seventeenth-century Bursa, too, Jews werc 
often found living among Muslims, though the city did have a basically- 
Jewish neighborhood. In Istanbul, too, though a strong tendency existed 
among Jews to concentrate in certain quarters, it was far from being total, and 
pockets of Jews lived in many places. 

It should also be kept in mind that the Ottoman city typically featured 
a large-scale central market and business area, which left the outlying quarters 
to deal merely with foodstuffs and other small businesses, while drawing the 
main body of breadwinners to the center. These central areas most likely also 
attracted the major public of consumers, and all this must have led to a great 
deal of shoulder rubbing between Jews and other communities inhabiting a 
large Ottoman metropolis. 

Beyond the haphazard enforcement of the discriminatory laws noted 
above, it can be stated categorically that on the whole the treatment of the 
Jews by the Ottoman government was fair, if not in fact excellent. In a series 
of kadi court documents on the Jews of Jerusalem in the sixteenth century, 
published by Amnon Cohen, the authorities are invariably found defending the 
Jews against encroachments by petty officials.2 Similar treatment is evident in 
a collection of Ottoman documents published by Grayevski.> Documents from 
the central Ottoman archive tend to corroborate this impression. A case in 
point is the conflict which erupted between the Jewish community and the 
inhabitants of Kasim Pasa quarter, who tried to seize parts of the Jewish 
cemetery to make room for construction. All the Ottoman officials dealing 
with the conflict, including high ulema, treated the position of the Jews in an 
impeccable manner, defending the old rights of the Jews against a strong 
Muslim community without hesitation.4 This was also the case of a Jewish 
trader who was robbed while on his way from Istanbul to Edirne, as also the 
treatment of what appears to have been a case of classic blood libel spread by 
Christians living in the town of Aydin, who accused their Jewish fellow 
citizens of kidnapping a boy in order to bake their Passover bread with his 
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blood. Again, the Ottoman official approach to the issue was decisive, 
mentioning former such occurrences as having been investigated and found 
nonsensical, and totally ethnic-blind.! In other cases, and as late as the late 
seventeenth century, Jews could present petitions against alleged "oppression" 
by kadis who allowed exaggerated taxation in Yenisehir and Aleppo. The 
documents do not reveal any astonishment that such petitions were resorted to 
by Jews, and they were taken in their stride by the authorities. I also find it 
interesting that Jews are not rarely accused of offences that ring true. Thus, 
when a tax collector in Galata (a Jew), accuses Jews in his community of 
refusing to pay a certain tax, this sounds like an authentic complaint.2 And 
without wishing to commend such a refusal, there is a positive aspect in the 
demonstration that Jews were not as intimidated by the Ottoman authorities as 
many suggest. In another case a Christian launched a complaint against a Jew 
with whom he had a commercial conflict. He—the Jew— brought to court two 
"witnesses" who gave false evidence, this at least being the allegation, which 
sounds rather well-founded .* Again, one asks: how could Jews do this? Could 
it be that they thought the Ottoman authorities more understanding than we 
do? One last example of this sort is that of a Jew who came to the jewelers 
and smelters of Izmir and put pressure on them to be named their guild head 
and take care of their affairs, against their expressed wish, and against the wish 
of the legal guild head they already had. He was severely reprimanded,> but 
once again we ask: how did he dare do this, and does not this show that Jews 
were at some ease as to their legal-political status in the empire? 

In the foregoing | have presented what seems to me the general 
picture. One could object that the picture was not always as rosy as I have 
depicted it. Joseph Hacker has shown that the reign of Bayezid II at the end of 
the fifteenth century was a period of a certain pressure put on non-Muslims. 
Lately, Mark Baer has shown that some years of the seventeenth century were 
likewise characterized by heightened piety and a tendency to get tougher on the 
zimmis.© But the simple truth of all of this is that it rarely became really 
serious, remaining on the whole on the level of rhetoric. But it does not 
change the general picture. In no Ottoman period do we find what was rife in 
Europe at the time, pogroms, burning of Jews at the stake, burning of Jewish 
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books, expulsions, ghettos and the like. In sixteenth century Italy, for 
example, Jews were driven en masse into ghettos, burned at the stake on a 
number of occasions and their holy books burned in large numbers. 

One can only ask again what was the source of the difference? Part of 
the answer is of course well known: the Jews became in Christianity a 
theological problem, which they never were in Islam. But this does not 
exhaust the question, since some Muslim states (Iran, Yemen, possibly some 
others), were known for their systematically harsher treatment of the Jews. As 
argued in the Introduction, I believe that the long-term, consistently fair 
treatment of the zimmis had much to do with the process of growing 
bureaucratization of the Ottoman Empire, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, and with it the rise of the Seriat and its protagonists, the ulema, who 
became the strongest representatives of the state in the various provinces. 
While in the twenty-first century the rise of the Seriat often means an 
increasingly narrow-minded application of its toughest measures and 
prohibitions (like application of hudud laws against women only, or the 
severe prohibition against interest-taking, including its criminalization), it is a 
mistake to portray the Shari'a as meaning by definition a narrow interpretation 
of the texts. Benign, pragmatic and flexible interpretations are historically 
much more common, and certainly this was the general characteristic of the 
mode of application of the Seriat in relation to the zimmis in the Ottoman 
Empire. 


The Millet 


The connection between the Jews and the state in almost every place 
Jews lived in the Diaspora was based on a rather wide autonomy. The 
Ottoman Empire not only was no exception, but was possibly the most 
extreme case of this. Certainly the institutional expression of this autonomy 
under the Ottomans became the most famous institutional expression of 
Jewish autonomy anywhere. This was the Millet. There has been an 
interesting historical debate about the Millet institution in the Ottoman 
Empire. In the past, the dominant opinion was that the institutional 
expression of Jewish autonomy was ancient, and that it was founded whole 
and complete.! According to this theory, the Millet was an institution which 
encapsulated all the Jews in the empire in one whole, forming a tight wall 
around them, legally and socially. The community was supposed to be headed 
by one leader, acknowledged by the state and possessing wide authorities over 
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all members, including judicial authority. The theory also had it that the 
government never dealt with individual Jews, but only with the representative 
of the community, its leader. In short, the Jews are presented as living in a 
state within a state. Further, this theory claimed that the Millet was founded 
immediately upon the conquest of Istanbul, with the Sultan awarding a formal 
status of millet heads on the religious leaders of the minority communities. In 
the Jewish case, Moshe Capsali, the leading rabbi of Istanbul Jews in 1453, 
became Haham Bas, or chief rabbi, head of the Jewish Millet. 

In recent years this theory has become subjected to severe criticism. 
The thrust of this newer theory is that there is no evidence that the Millet was 
founded in 1453, or that it existed in that period at all.! No contemporary 
letter of appointment of a chief rabbi has been discovered, and the earliest 
claim that Capsali was a chief rabbi of the Empire dates from a century after 
the fact.2 As the term Haham Basi is not mentioned in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries sources, neither is the term Millet, a traditional Islamic 
concept denoting the Muslim umma. In all likelihood, this theory goes on, 
the Millet was founded in the nineteenth century, that is, during the Tanzimat, 
and extrapolated back in time to the mid-fifteenth century for the sake of an 
added aura of prestige. 

While Braude's contribution, encapsulated in the last paragraph, is an 
important and lasting one. the claim that the Millet simply did not exist until 
the nineteenth century and was only founded in that century also seems to be 
unsupported. The debate is curiously intertwined here with one of the central 
concerns of the present book, the process of historical bargaining and 
negotiation on which the position of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire to a 
certain extent is based. 

It must be emphasized first of all that the first part of Braude's 
argument is correct. The surviving documents of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, whether in Turkish or Hebrew, offer no shred of evidence that 
anybody in the Jewish community of the Ottoman Empire (for example, the 
chief rabbi of the Jews of Istanbul) had a state-wide authority of any nature 
whatsoever. Moreover, the document discussed above concerning the 
privileges granted by Mchmed II to the Jews of the capital after the conquest, 
though it is a sort of constituent document, does not give any hint of any 
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point characteristic of the Millet.! More generally, it now seems that such 
premeditated foundation of institutions goes counter to the modus operandi of 
the Ottoman state in a more general fashion, one of institution building more 
according to pragmatic trial and error, including bargaining with relevant 
actors, rather than premeditated super-imposition of patterns of administration. 
Most Ottoman institutions bear the same imprint of institutions that were not 
invented in a rational way at one point, but evolved in a trial and error process 
largely dictated by circumstances. This was the nature of the timar institution, 
or control of semi-feudal agricultural estates, which simply appears in the 
documents rather than having been founded at one point; this was the nature of 
the devsirme institution, which has eluded a century of research into its 
inception. No less elusive and mysterious are the historical origins of the 
kanun, the Ottoman state legislation. Researchers have been diligently 
searching for its exact institutional foundation, possibly backed by a proper 
ideological explanation, but very probably we have been looking in the wrong 
direction, the truth being that such institutions evolved in an implicit way, 
without prior planning or centralized construction. There is no credible trace in 
the sources as to the circumstances in which these institutions were created, 
though historical legends about all of them abound. Institutions that appeared 
later, at a time when the documentation is already abundant, tend to prove this 
claim. The best example is the institution of Seyhiilislam (head of the 
Ottoman learned institution), which clearly evolved rather than was founded 2 
In many cases Ottoman institutions simply developed on the ground; in other 
cases they may have been legalizations of pre-exiting institutions. This was 
the case even concerning the most important of all such institutions, that of 
the succession to the throne of the Sultanate, which underwent changes several 
times along the centuries. Probably none of these institutions evolved as an 
outcome of what may be termed rational policy. The Millet, most likely, is 
no exception. 

It might be contended at this point that negative proof is no proof and 
that possibly documents about one universal Ottoman Jewish leadership are 
still buried in the archives. This is unlikely to be the case. In fact, the 
available documentation shows quite clearly—and positively— that the 
connection between the state and the Jews in the all-important area of taxation 
was in the hands of cemaat rabbis and the secular leaders or wardens, never in 
those of an all-encompassing leader. For example one document speaks of 
cemaat heads (cemaat bagilari) and kahyas as those dealing with collecting the 
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tax on the Jewish side.! This is proof-positive that no all-encompassing lcader 
existed at this time. This point is corroborated by a sixteenth-century Jewish 
response from Salonica : "In Salonica everybody speaks his own language, 
and when they came after the Expulsion [of 1492], the speakers of every 
tongue became a congregation, there being no moving from one congregation 
to another. And every congregation takes care of its own poor, and every 
congregation is written down in the King's register independently... Every 
congregation is like an independent town..."2 

All these are arguments supporting Braude's case; his claim that the 
Millet only appeared as part of the Tanzimat is, however, not supported by the 
documents. In the first place, there are some indications that in the sixteenth 
century and thereabout the use of the term Millet was not confined to the 
Muslim umma (in the form of milla). Some sixteenth-century documents refer 
to the Greek Orthodox community as millet.3 And some other Ottoman 
documents from the same century refer to Don Joseph Nasi as the Leader of 
the Jewish Millet (kidvet umera al-milla al-yahudiyya)4 It seems that this 
was a mere formulaic referencc, since no credible source depicts Joseph Nasi as 
a political leader, but obviously, it does show that the association between the 
term Millet and the zimmis was in the air, so to speak. 

Over and above all these pieces of evidence, perusal of the famous 
book of the Armenian interpreter D'Ohsson, a detailed early eighteenth-century 
description of the Ottoman administration, yields an interesting account of the 
Millet system that proves the system was in place a long time before the 
Tanzimat. It says in part: 


The subject citizens are divided into three main communities: the 
Greeks, or Rum; the Armenians; and the Jews, or Yahudi. Every one of them 
has a spiritual head; the term for the head of the first two is Patriarch, 
Patrik; the head of the Jews is called Chief Rabbi, or Hakham Basi. These 
heads are elected by the leaders of the Communities, both religious and 
non-religious; but the Sultan has to approve the election. Their juridical 
authority is spiritual and temporal at the same time. Besides the fact that 
they can punish their people according to the law of their Churches, they 
can also cause their arrest merely by supplying the government with a 
report, in which they do not even have to explain their motives for the 
arrest. By this tool of the leaders the Porte distributes all its Orders 
concerning the Communities. 
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While D'Ohsson's information is not, generally speaking, tantamount 
to archival documentation, the present case must be considered differently: the 
similarity between this description and the actual nineteenth century outcome 
(including the exact same terms) is a rather good demonstration that D'Ohsson 
was generally correct, and that the Millet evolved out of daily life and daily 
relations between the Ottoman government and the zimmi communities, 
including the Jews. These relations were probably based as much, if not more, 
on bargaining and mutual accommodation as on imposition from above. 

A new piece of information concerning the overall Jewish leadership 
of Ottoman Jews comes from Egypt in the sixteenth century. Until the 
Ottoman conquest, the Jews of Egypt were headed by an officeholder called 
Nagid, whose authority was as wide as that of the Haham Basi in the 
nineteenth century. It is widely accepted among scholars that this office 
disappeared with the Ottoman conquest. But a rare Ottoman document, 
discovered in an old book binding, seems to change this situation. The 
document, badly damaged though it is, is undoubtedly directed to Abraham de 
Castro, the leader of Egyptian Jewry at the beginning of Ottoman rule. It 
refers to de Castro as leader of a Jewish Millet (a/-Milla al-Yahudiyya). 
Whether in Egypt this was merely a continuation of the pre-Ottoman overall 
leadership of Egyptian Jewry is open to debate; but the change in 
nomenclature is certainly important: whereas the Mamluks referred to the 
leader of the Jews as Rais al-Yahud, the Ottomans started to use the term 
Jewish Millet. This is undoubtedly another proof that the term Millet was 
already in the air before the nineteenth century.! 

Another point concerning this document should be noted: De Castro is 
not really referred to as the head of all of Ottoman Jewry, but only of 
Egyptian Jewry. This is no doubt part of the peculiar position of Egypt in the 
Ottoman state—an integral part of it, yet largely autonomous. But it is 
another small proof that the Ottomans were not in a state of mind to force 
their own perception of the world on everyone: Egypt was made peculiar by 
the circumstances, so it received special administrative treatment, in Jewish 
matters as in so many other arcas of governance? 

To conclude this important topic, it seems that Braude's suggestion 
that the Millet was an institution invented in the nineteenth century and 
thrown backward to enhance its legitimacy is exaggerated. While it is certainly 
true that the institution did not exist in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
there are clear signs that certain beginnings existed already as early as the 
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sixteenth century, and it probably developed more fully in the eighteenth, in 
circumstances the nature of which still eludes us. But the fact itself seems to 
be in little doubt. The changes introduced in the nineteenth century were 
apparently only a formalization of developments which had taken place much 
earlier. 


Forms of Jewish Organization 


One of the basic divisions of the Jews of the Ottoman Empire in 
terms of their own social perceptions was into the Romaniotes, Jews who 
originated in Byzantium, and Sephardim, or those who migrated to the Empire 
after 1492, as a consequence of the Spanish expulsion. As the Spanish Jews 
were much more numerous, they easily absorbed the Romaniotes, who are 
hardly felt as a community in the time covered by the present study. The more 
meaningful division of the Jews at this time, and again it was a self-imposed 
image and division (albeit one fully reflected in Ottoman formal organization) 
was the division according to voluntary immigrants (kendi gelen, those who 
came of their own free will) and those transported by the state (siirgiin). The 
reference here is to the repopulation policy of the Sultan Mehmed IJ, who, 
after the major depredations caused by the war surrounding the conquest of 
Constantinople, moved to repeople the city by transferring to it large bodies 
of communities deemed particularly productive. This transfer, called in 
Turkish siirgiin, moved most of the Romaniotes into Istanbul. It naturally led 
to a certain amount of anguish, but it certainly was not , and could not have 
been perceived, as a punishment, whether to Jews or Muslims or to other 
zimmis who were its objects. In fact, it was intended to enhance the welfare of 
everybody involved, which no doubt it did in a very short while, among other 
things because the Ottomans had a clear policy of pampering the population 
of their capital in comparison to other places in the Empire. 

As a matter of fact, not much is known about the siirgiins of the 
fifteenth century besides the fact of their existence, since this is a period not 
covered by Ottoman documentation. Better recorded was the siirgiin conducted 
after the conquest of Cyprus in 1571, when the state tried to move a certain 
percentage of the neighboring populations into the devastated areas. In this 
case there was for example an effort to move some of the Jewish population 
of Safed into Cyprus, a move much less auspicious than the transfer from 
obscure and poor marginal Balkan towns into Istanbul, a place with the best 
possible potentialities for prosperity. It is not surprising that in this case the 
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expulsion was resisted, probably successfully, if not immediately, then 
certainly over the long run. 

But the biggest, most meaningful and most important movement was 
the siirgiin to Istanbul carried out by the "Conqueror," Sultan Mehmed II. This 
transfer affected the history of the Jews in the Empire in the coming centuries, 
and it certainly constituted its most determining moment. Again, very little 
material on the episode itself survives. No documentation is known, but some 
speculation is possible in view of later, related, documents. An example is a 
population survey of the Jewish inhabitants of Istanbul from the late 
seventeenth century.! This survey, which I will analyze from another point of 
view in Chapter 4, ts noteworthy here for the fact that, in the first place, it 
subdivides the Jews according to congregations, or cemaat-s,a purely Jewish 
concept, fully adopted by the Ottoman state. It appears that the whole body of 
Jewish congregations in Istanbul (39 in number), are categorized by the survey 
as either siirgiin or kendi-gelen. This is a remarkable phenomenon, since the 
concepts had no Ottoman meaning. This division had no tax implication or 
any other known consequence. [t was simply a Jewish self-perception, 
reflecting ancient memories, and yet the Jewish perceptions are honored by the 
state and carefully noted in its formal surveys. This seems to me a notable 
flexibility of thought in the juggernaut Ottoman state towards the tiny and 
insignificant Jewish community living within its borders. Or perhaps the 
juggernaut was not as omnipotent as it is made out to be by historians. Either 
way, this is a small, but notable and important fact. 

Uriel Heyd was the first to discover and analyze this late seventeenth- 
century population survey.? One of the questions that particularly interested 
him was to discover the trace of the original Romaniote community, that is, 
the pre-1492 Jewish community of Istanbul. He suggested that the 
Romaniotes may well have been those in the two congregations called Big 
Istanbul and Small Istanbul that are in the survey, though this argument is 
based solely on the peculiarity of the names, that which do not hint at any 
geographical origin. The difficulty is that the Ottoman survey categorized 
these two communities as siirgiin. Heyd explained this away as having to do 
with the fact that the two were culturally close, and with the fact that the 
Ottomans were bent on categorizing the whole community into kendi-gelen 
and siirgiin. It is more likely that the congregations called "Istanbul" were 
made up of immigrants from Constantinople to the Balkans at some point in 
the past, who were later transferred by Mehmed II back to Istanbul (hence their 


lBasbakanlik Archive, M.D. 7036, 1688-89. 
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appellation as siirgiin). As to the Romaiotes, they are probably hidden in the 
one community in the survey which is devoid of categorization as either 
siirgiin or kendi gelen. This is the congregation of the subjects of Valide-i 
Atiq vakif. ! 

Some rare documents show that somctimes the Jews of Istanbul were 
taxed as the siirgiin-communities en masse, on the one hand, and the kendi- 
gelen , on the other, which must have meant that for a time at least these two 
terms were those of formal communities. Now, it is unlikely that the 
Ottoman government had any knowledge of or interest in keeping track of 
which congregation was siirgiin and which kendi-gelen. We must assume 
again that the source of this information were the Jews themselves, and that 
the Ottoman government accepted the Jewish divisions as its own.2 

As a matter of fact, the basic form of organization of the Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire was according to community, or congregation, cemaat in 
Turkish. The most striking element of this form of organization is that 
although it was a purely Jewish invention, it was accepted by the Ottoman 
government and became the formal building block of Ottoman-Jewish 
society.> It is a point that needs emphasizing: neither the Armenians nor the 
Greek-Orthodox in Ottoman society were organized along these lines, nor in 
fact were Jews living in the Arabic-speaking world. It was a structure confined 
to Jews living in "Turkey" and the Balkans. In other words, not only was this 
form of organization not part of Islamic law, it was not even part of Ottoman 
law in any hard and fast way; it was a classic case of rapprochement between 
ruler and ruled, rather than a simple imposition from above, given what we 
might think of the Ottoman Empire. 

The cemaat was composed of people who emigrated into the Ottoman 
Empire from a certain city or region, usually from Iberia or Italy. The result 
was that most communities carried the names of cities in Spain and Portugal. 
The cemaat must have been the most important framework in a person's life 
after the family. This body maintained the house of worship and a rabbi, or 


lit seems that the association, even legal subjection, of some communities to Sultanic vakifs was 
a common Ottoman practice. Thus Jews "belonged" to vakifs established in Istanbul after the 
conquest, as well as to Khasseki Sultan vakif in Jerusalem, established in the sixteenth century. 
The idea was that the vakif was supposed to be a self-perpetuating institution, independent of 
the government, so it needed a group of tax paying people subject to it. See O.L. Barkan, "Fatih 
Cami ve Imareti Tesisierinin 1489-90 Yillarina ait Muhasebe Bilangolar," [ktisat Fakiiltesi 
Mecmuast, XXIII (1962-63), pp. 297-341. The information on Jews appears on the page facing 
p. 304. Needless to say, all Jews in the Empire at the time of Mehmed II were by definition 
Romaniotes. On the Jews of Jerusalem in this regard see U. Heyd, "The Jews of Palestine at the 
End of the Seventeenth Century,” Jerusalem— Mehgqarei Eretz Israel, 1,483. 

2Refik. Onuncu Asr-t Hicride, p. 56. 

3 There were in fact two other groups in Ottoman society for whom the term cemaat was 
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spiritual leader, a school, some sort of charity organization and so on.! The 
main tax was imposed on the cemaat, and hence every congregation had an 
interest in preventing members from moving to another town or cemaat. But 
it is easy to exaggerate the rigidity of the congregation's structure. Jews 
moved in their thousands from one side of the Empire to another, perhaps 
particularly in the seventeenth century, with the rise of Izmir. Many of these 
people formed new congregations upon their settkement. Smaller movements 
from city to city were widespread, and people moved in and out of 
congregations. Thus, one Jewish document mentions movement from one 
community to another, possibly in another side of the town, creating a 
smaller new community out of the older one. Moreover, the demographic 
exchanges between these two communities were not a one-time affair, but 
were continuous. The old congregation did not raise its voice in protest 
against the movement as such, but against the attempts of some to maintain 
the old division of the tax load.?2 There were efforts to prevent these tax 
reapportionments, on the whole unsuccessful. In general, it would seem that 
such population movements tended to erode the authority of the cemaat in a 
variety of ways. 

Heyd estimates that the institution of cemaat changed considerably 
during the seventeenth century, perhaps especially in Istanbul. Frequent fires 
caused many people to move to other neighborhoods, and many people started 
to organize themselves according to quarters rather than congregations. Heyd's 
evidence is a population survey from the end of the century which is based on 
city quarters. But on the whole, it can be said that the cemaat remained 
resilient to the end of the seventeenth century. After all, a demographic survey 
was conducted just three years before the end of the century, in terms of 
cemaat rather than quarters. And most of the evidence relating to taxation to 
the end of this period is based on the cemaat. 

As for the officeholders of the various Jewish communities, it would 
seem that the true leader, both spiritually and politically speaking, was the 
rabbi, Hakham (Turkish Haham) being the common appellation in the Middle 
East. I shall not deal with this officeholder here, since my interest is in the 
connection between the Jews and the surrounding society rather than the 
internal structure of the Jewish community. Various other officeholders are 
mentioned in some of our documents, particularly in contexts dealing with 
taxation. In one such document we read about "community heads" (cemaat 


This summary is based on Heyd, "The Jewish Communities of Istanbul." p. 307. 
2Ttzhaq Adarbi, Divrei Rivot, question 318. 
3Heyd, "The Jewish Communities of Istanbul,” pp. 312-13. 
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basilar1) and kahya-s (warden) nominated by the Jewish community to deal 
with distributing the tax load decided for the Jews of that town.! 

It would appear that the kahya was the real link between the Jews and 
the Ottoman government, at least in most towns about which some material 
has survived. And we still know very little indeed about this officeholder. He 
is mentioned in only a few Jewish or Turkish documents. But a certain 
episode became relatively well-known because of the public scandal that 
formed around it. From surviving documents it would appear that the kahya 
was a sort of middleman between the authorities and the community. In a 
Turkish document he is seen as the one who actually collects the tax from the 
Jews and hands it over to the appointed state official. It follows that this 
person—the kahya— must have been versed in the culture of the Ottoman 
administration. As many documents attest, the jizya itself was not entirely a 
purely one-directional imposition. It often involved bargaining. This probably 
meant that the kahya would conduct this negotiation. He could not be a 
spiritual leader, that is a rabbinic scholar, but a man versed in worldly affairs. 
It is possible that a Sultanic letter of appointment would be involved, which 
would give such a person a powerful leverage in internal Jewish affairs—over 
and above what the electing community had in mind for him in the first place. 
This is probably the reason why the post of kahya was often a source of 
bitterness inside the community, yet continued to be ubiquitous and 
inevitable. 

A document relating to the kahya position reports that the Jewish 
community of Rhodes devised a strongly worded internal agreement saying 
that no Jew would be allowed to continue in the post of kahya. Instead, this 
community opted to conduct its relations with the government via Parnasim, 
another sort of non-religious community leaders who were evidently more 
internally significant, less versed in the "Ottoman way." This agreement also 
mentions the fact that formerly such a procedure had been already enacted, but 
it failed to work, since one such parnas became in the course of time only 
another kahya. This probably meant that he reverted to the pattern that can be 
described as being more a representative of the government vis-a-vis the 
Jewish community than a representative of the Jews vis-a-vis the government. 
By this agreement the community of Rhodes tried to block that possibility 
once and for all. One can only doubt whether it could really succeed. 


1 Basbakanlik Archive, M.D 4036, p. 54. 
2 Rabbi David Ben Zimra, Responsa, question 505. 
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Another document that deals with the kahya is a question given to 
Rabbi Eliyahu Mizrahi, which discusses the case of the kahya Shealtiel, the 
most famous individual to have held this office.! Here too, we read unusually 
strong and blunt language used to phrase a Jewish internal agreement against a 
person holding the kahya office. In this case, too, the community, Istanbul in 
this case, had Shealtiel as their kahya. The relations soured with time, but the 
community could not dismiss him as it obviously would have liked to do, 
since he held a berat, a Sultanic letter of appointment. The only option 
available was to use social pressure of sorts, and boycott (herem) was the 
ultimate such weapon. The wording of this ban is interestingly harsh and 
bitter: Shealtiel was enjoined to refuse the nomination for the job even if the 
Ottoman government threatened him with death if he refused. These hard 
words expose a raw nerve, connected with the role of the kahya, the nature of 
which is not entirely clear. Possibly it was connected with the age-old effort 
of Ottoman Jewry to conceal the true number of jizya payers among them, 
something that could easily be kept secret from a Turk, but never from a Jew. 
But the same document also shows the other side of the story: the kahya also 
defended Jewish interests when factors inside the government jeopardized them, 
with or without legal justification. 

While in many areas the Jewish community of the Ottoman Empire 
enjoyed a very substantial autonomy, it often made intensive use of the 
knowledge and culture of the surrounding society, showing quite clearly that 
its members did not feel aloof or detached from this society. This is of course 
the major theme animating this book, and it is dealt with in more detail in the 
coming chapters. Here I want to illustrate the point by two case studies. A 
good instance in point is the Jews' use of the Muslim law of wagqf, a topic we 
analyze in much more detail in Chapter 7. 

The point I propose to make concerning the involvement of Jews in 
the Muslim law of waqf is a double one. In the first place, the sources (all of 
them rabbinic documents elucidating legal matters connected with the use 
Jews made of Muslim vakrfs) shed an interesting light on the level of 
knowledge possessed by Jews of the laws of another civilization. This is an 
important question, both politically and for social history, if the 
differentiation is at all meaningful. It is necessary here to distinguish carefully 
whether the Jewish scholar is relating to the government merely as "they" 
against us, or whether he was acquainted with the specifics of a certain law. It 
is also interesting to try and discern whether the state was perceived as a 
necessary evil, or whether its laws were accepted as a matter of fact datum to 
be understood rationally. It is my conclusion that the second alternative is the 
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valid one, though a detailed analysis of the exact relations between Ottoman 
law and Jewish law in Jewish responsa collections (a long overdue task) will 
not be attempted in this book. At all events, in the present context our main 
interest is to evaluate the extent of acquaintance of Jewish rabbis with 
Ottoman law, as a probe to gauge the matter of Jewish involvement with the 
surrounding society. It is of course also interesting to investigate just how 
widespread was the phenomenon of Jews making use of a typically Muslim 
institution which was foreign to their own culture. 

Waaf (Turkish vakif) is the Muslim religious endowment. Turning an 
asset into vakif freezes its use as a commercial property and diverts that use to 
what is specified in the founding document. The idea! use is for charity, and 
the final and formal ownership of the property is thenceforward in the hands of 
God alone. But human beings have the right of management and enjoyment of 
it.! A document produced in Safed in the sixteenth century, makes the nature 
of the connection between Jews and vakif quite clear. A Jew named Jacob 
established a vakif according to Islamic law, turning a piece of real estate of 
his into an endowment for the benefit of his son, and his sisters after him. But 
the beneficiary broke the terms of the vakif and gave away part of the 
properties as a gift. The sisters sued him in the Jewish court, claiming that 
the terms of the vakif were being violated. The defendant counter-claimed that 
the Muslim vakif was irrelevant as far as Jewish law was concerned. Three 
Jewish rabbis are on record as dealing with this question, and all of them sided 
with the sisters, insisting that the law of vakif ought to be respected, 
according to the internal law permitting Jews to resort to state law except in 
some specific Jewish religiously sensitive matters (like divorce and the freeing 
of slaves).2 The verdict also emphasized that the vakif was doubly binding 
because the highest stratum of Muslim judges were well-known for their 
integrity and righteousness. or so in any case the Jewish rabbis considered 
them. In short, the legitimacy of the Muslim courts in matters of vakif was 
highly praised, and not a word of criticism was uttered against Jews who 
decided to establish a Muslim-style vakif in the first place. 

In another document which throws light on the relations between Jews 
and the Muslim law of vaki! we hear of a Jewish family who held a warehouse 
belonging to one of the vakrfs of Edirne. Upon the death of the occupant, his 
children waived their right of priority to renew the rent in their name, since 
the value of real estate in the area was very low. Other Jews apparently rented 
the place. But some years later the Ottoman Sultanic court moved into the 
town and the value of properties skyrocketed. The former holders now sued the 


' See W. Heffening, "Waqf," Encyclopaedia of Islam, first edition. 
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new ones in order to get their place back, claiming they had that right 
according to Jewish law. The rabbi denied this, saying the law of the state held 
in this case, since the rule was that the law of the land held in every case 
which was "important to the king." And since the vakif institution was of the 
utmost importance to the state, the relevant law here was Ottoman rather than 
Jewish. In the case in question, the warehouse was rented according to the law 
of double rent, whereby the tenant made a down-payment at the beginning of 
the renting period, then paid a small sum every year, the agreement being for a 
long period of time. If the tenant died, the rule was that the property reverted 
to the vakif, the heirs retaining the right of priority to rent it for themselves. 
Here the heirs had waived this right, and thus lost any right on the property.! 

A second, small case-study on the intimate knowledge and 
involvement of Jews in Ottoman law is the topic of beytiilmal, or Muslim 
treasury. In classical Islam Bayt al-Mal was the state treasury. Not so in the 
Ottoman Empire, where beytiilmal only refered to a department in the treasury 
which handled the estates of people dying without legally recognized heirs. 
Because of plagues, wars and generally low life expectancy, it is evident that 
the number of people in this category was substantial, as were the sums 
involved. All the more so since this department also dealt with the estates of 
prominent men of state which the authorities had decided to confiscate due to 
some serious legal quarrel or disagreement. 

Ashtor wrote that in the year 1354 the Mamluk Sultanate passed a 
new law saying that all properties of zimmis dying without heirs were to be 
confiscated for the benefit of the Muslim treasury.2 Whether in fact it was the 
Mamluks who first issued this law or not, it was part of the legal repertory of 
the Ottoman state from very early on. Thus, in a kanunname (state law) from 
the end of the fifteenth century such a law is mentioned in the context of the 
(then mostly Christian) town of Mihali¢ (today Karaca Bey) in western 
Anatolia, and there is hardly any doubt that the reference is to zimmis? 

As with all other sources of state revenue, here too custom established 
an expectation of actual income, and as a consequence the Ottoman state could 
farm out this source of revenue in the same way as it did other urban taxes+ 
However, the matter was not one of pure economics, since the confiscation 
(hence the revenue) was administrative. It is therefore somewhat surprising 
that Jews sometimes farmed out the tax farm of the beytiilmal of specific 


Moshe Benveniste, Pnei Moshe, Istanbul, 1729, No. 69. 
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locations. The issue was put to a Jewish rabbinic scholar since in one case it 
was found that the burial of a deceased person was delayed until his properties 
were handed over, and later it appeared that he actually had heirs. This was in 
fact the issue usually involved in the relations between this treasury 
department and the public. viz., that sometimes estates were seized that later 
proved to have heirs in another town. The rabbi, in any case, criticized those 
Jews who bid for this tax, claiming among other things that it was in the 
Jewish interest that this tax-farm be held by non-Jews, since the Turks tended 
to assume that Jews always had relatives. He also rails against the Jewish 
holders of the tax-farm for the moral sin they committed by seizing an estate 
while knowing that an heir existed in another town, claiming—somewhat 
naively probably—that Turks would not do this. Be that as it may, the 
important point here is that the involvement of Jews with the surrounding 
society (and state) went so far that they held a semi-governmental 
appointment, even if this was also a semi-commercial venture.! 


Taxation and Politico-Legal Relations 


The question of taxation in the history of the Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire, as | understand it, is much more than the extraction of resources from 
the Jews and their transfer to the state treasury. I use taxation here as a means 
to further our understanding of questions to which we have no other sort of 
access. Taxation was the main link between the state and the Jews, certainly 
as a community. Also important was the fact that taxation was one of the 
main sorts of cement binding the Jewish community together. Thus, though 
taxation was perhaps unwelcome thing in itself, with an obvious twist of 
irony, it fulfilled a supremely important sociological function for the 
continued existence of the community, and it also fulfills an important 
function for the historian. 

The most important tax paid by the Jews in the Ottoman Empire was 
the jizya tax, designed in early Islam to mark the debased status of zimmis in 
the Islamic state. Investigating the jizya is hence more than describing a 
method of taxation; it is an investigation that goes to the heart of the legal 
status of the Jews in this Muslim state. 

Generally speaking. the taxes paid by the Jews in the Empire can be 
divided into two types. These were regular taxes, collected cvery year by law; 
and irregular taxes, collected on the occasion of wars or other emergencies. 
These irregular taxes were in fact collected in most years, possibly in all of 
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them. All taxes, in theory simply imposed by the government from above, 
were actually subject to major bargaining between the government and the 
community. 

The chief tax imposed on the zimmis in ail the lands of Islam was the 
jizya. This tax evolved with the evolution of the Islamic polity. In the 
Ottoman Empire it was already a built-in element. Other regular taxes were 
invented by the Ottomans. One such was the ispence, in essence another poll- 
tax, of obscure beginnings, very probably of ancient origin in the pre- 
Ottoman Balkans and maintained by the new state.! 

While jizya and ispence were taxes imposed on all zimmis, the Jews 
also paid a tax particular to themselves—the rav akcesi, or "rabbi tax." This 
tax are also of unclear origins.? In the past it was interpreted by some to mean 
that the tax was paid for the right of the Jews to have a Chief Rabbi in the 
Empire as a whole. Now a more realistic interpretation would be that it had to 
do with the right to have local rabbis, enjoying a serious right surrendered by 
the state, such as a judicial authority. 

Some of the exceptional taxes that Jews in the Ottoman Empire had 
to pay are enumerated in patents of exemption granted to some of them by 
various Sultans in return for services rendered. Such people were exempted 
from taxes such as forced labor in building fortresses, forced hospitality 
towards state and army personnel passing through the region, the upkeep of 
palaces and occasional emergency services. The imposition of these sorts of 
taxes was in fact very rare. 

An unusual tax that figures conspicuously in the sources and that 
seems to have annoyed Jewish communities in these centuries was the 
obligation to supply various artisans to the army in time of war, or pay for 
them instead. These were various food providers, such as butchers. Cattle 
drovers were also important in this regard, and they were important also in 
times of peace, in the context of the so-called "provisioning of Istanbul", the 
implicit obligation on the Ottoman government to supply basic foodstuffs to 
the capital without interruption. These cattle drovers, celepkesan in the 
Ottoman Turkish parlance, were in any case people who dealt professionally 
with the cattle trade, and were usually very wealthy.* Another specific tax was 


lon this tax in general see Halil Inalcik, "Osmanlilara Raiyet Rusumu,” Belleten, XIII, (1959), 
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that on goldsmiths, often encountered in the sources. The reference in terms of 
taxation was usually to the smelting of precious metals (especially silver) in 
various places in the Balkans, particularly Sidrukapisi. Such service providers 
drafted to serve the army were not in a state resembling slavery, as onc might 
think at superficial look. They were certainly immediately exempted from 
state taxation, and were even approved by Jewish rabbis as exempt from 
internal Jewish taxation. Quite probably they went on pursuing their own 
(usually quite lucrative) businesses of cattle and sheep trade and smelting of 
precious metals.! 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the butchers' tax was a 
serious topic of wrangling within the Jewish community, as well as a topic of 
negotiation between the government and the Jews. Sometime around the 
middle of the century, an Order was issued to collect a butcher tax of 10,000 
florins (a Venetian gold coins, hence a very big sum) from twenty rich Jews. 
These Jews complained to the government, claiming that there were many 
other rich Jews who could also shoulder the tax. The claim was approved and 
accepted in an Order of 1566.2 

Surviving documents relating to the Jews of Istanbul in our period 
show substantial differences in the amount collected during these years. 
Details relating to the modes of collection also differ, some of them being 
most peculiar, as in the case of a one-time imposition of half a million ake, 
to be invested so as to produce 100,000 akce yearly, to be spent for the benefit 
of the Jewish community itself. One gets the impression that all these 
variants of imposition were an outcome of some sort of bargaining, rather 
than of whimsical, blind imposition4 

Some of the basic Islamic regulations concerning the collection of the 
jizya were not universally applied in the Ottoman Empire. For example, a 
basic rule of the jizya was payment in an individual manner, according to three 
degrees of income. The Ottoman system often completely diverged from this 
mode, so much so that no individual payment was demanded but rather one 
lump sum from the entire community, called in Ottoman parlance ber vech-i 
maktu. The Jewish community of Jerusalem paid its taxes in this way in the 
sixteenth century.4 A Turkish document from the end of the seventeenth 
century points out that most Jewish communities in the Empire before that 
time had paid in a collective fashion. And indeed, most of the Jewish legal 
documents dealing with taxation weigh and ponder the politics of collective 
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imposition. Thus, a question addressed to Rabbi Itzhak Adarbi from an 
unspecified place in the Empire says that some rich people in the community 
refused to be assessed according to more than 300,000 akce of their riches, 
arguing that this was the situation in Salonica and Istanbul. The Rabbi did not 
justify this claim, declaring that in matters of taxation the custom of the 
specific place was the basis, rather than an Empire-wide ruling.! This of 
course further confirms that the relations between government and non- 
Muslims in matters of taxation were based on continuous bargaining. 

This particular document offers some further insights. If indeed what 
is reported is the mode of collection in Istanbul and Salonica, this was 
certainly not the traditional Iskamic mode of collection. For in the traditional 
mode there was no point in investigating the exact standing of each individual 
possessing the substantial wealth of at least 300,000 akce (well above the 
average in the top third of the Jewish population), as all of those in the top 
third paid the same amount. It is therefore evident that this was something 
other than the traditional mode of collection by three degrees. Other documents 
enhance this impression. Thus, in a reponsa of Rabbi Shmuel de Medina 
(Salonica, second half of the sixteenth century), it is said that the rich people 
of the community were obliged to pay the jizya tax of the poor. A member of 
the community objected to this arrangement, saying the congregation was not 
entitled to force him to waive the tax obligation of a certain person, thus 
increasing his own tax load.” Here, again, there is no doubt that in practice the 
collection mode was a collective one. 

Collective payment meant of course that the main work of assessing 
the individual tax was left by the government to the community. This must 
have been a topic of much internal Jewish political hustling. In Salonica, in 
the second half of the sixteenth century, the compromise reached was that nine 
assessors were elected, who conducted three different wealth surveys of people 
in the community; an average was then calculated, which decided the average 
individual assessment.> In another document of the same period we again face 
the state tax as a collective imposition. In this case, a discussion arose 
between two congregations that had formerly been one but had split with the 
passage of time. The question was what was the correct division of the tax 
between them in their new situation. It is clear that the jizya tax is meant, 
since an "investigator" is mentioned, who surveyed how many people had 
been added to the congregations since the last survey. And the conflict between 
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the two congregations makes it clear that the imposition was ber vech-i 
maktu, or a lump sum.! 

All these documents point to a system of taxation in which the 
government imposed a lump sum on the congregation, possibly the outcome 
of some bargaining, and left it to the community to work out the details of 
individual assessment and payment. It is evident that such a system of 
taxation, which does not secm to have been in use before the Ottoman period, 
gave a tremendous boost to the business of Jewish internal autonomy, not on 
the level of the entire Jewish community in the state, but certainly on the 
local level. The congregation was entirely autonomous in deciding the tax load 
imposed on every individual—a significant economic and social leverage. 
There was however a serious problem with this taxation system. It tended to 
be strongly biased in favor of the community and against the government: 
with inflation and demographic increase over time, the nominal sum tended to 
lag behind. An Ottoman document from the late seventeenth century tells us 
about this, while also recounting an official effort to rectify the situation. It 
says that in former times taxes were indeed imposed in a collective manner, 
which made the Jews of Istanbul extremely happy, as large-scale suppressions 
of the true wealth (and resultant taxation) were easily possible. It was now 
decided to scrap the maktu system and to reintroduce the Islamic division of 
three levels of wealth, to be based on a new survey of the individual 
community. Theoretically, Istanbul Jews would then be paying 816 akge for 
the top echelon, 408 akge for the middle one, and 204 for the lowest degrec 
(these sums were calculated according to the contemporary valuc of the silver 
dirham, by which this system went in classical Islam—there was possibly a 
touch of pietism in this reform). But, the document went on to say, this 
ruling was impracticable in terms of real life, since the Jews were totally 
adamant in refusing to surrender the necessary information. As a consequence, 
the government opted for the solution of an average imposition of 476 akce 
per tax payer.2 Again, we observe here the great lengths to which the 
government was willing to go towards a compromise with zimmi 
communities rather than simply dictating its own policy. In this case, though, 
the compromise was effected more by the rich among the Jews than by the 
community per se. Possibly this reveals a deeper truth that for the most part 
eludes us. The new system was in itself a sort of compromise, being an 
individual imposition but not by level of income. And again, it is evident that 
it was not universal for all areas of the Empire. For example, in Chapter Two, 
dealing with seventeenth century Bursa, we shall see that in that town, at the 


ltzhak Adarbi, Divre Rivot, Question 318. 
2 Basbakanlik Archive, M.D. 4036. p. 55, end of the seventeenth century. 
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end of the seventeenth century, a traditional Islamic mode of paying 
individually and by degree was in place and fully operative. 

The Istanbul tax reform is mentioned in one of Halil Inalcik's studies, 
where it is argued that the Ottoman government cancelled the maktu system of 
Jizya imposition in 1690 and opted for individual collection.! And indeed, 
Uriel Heyd showed how this reform was carried out concerning the Jews in 
Palestine during these centuries: while in the sixteenth century the maktu 
system prevailed, in 1690-91 an individual survey was carried out and the new 
individual collection imposed? In the eighteenth century zimmis in Palestine 
were still paying in this way.2> Whether this meant any reduction in the 
bargaining position of communities vis-a-vis the government is a question 
that must remain open for the time being, though we may remain skeptical 
about this. 

It is surprising to observe that even concerning the basic fact of every 
tax, that is, the amount due, there was no consistency between various parts 
of the Empire, as that, again, local forces affected Ottoman decisions, rather 
than the Ottomans forcing their view on everyone. In any event, Halil Inalcik 
made a list of the Jizya in various provinces and it transpires that the 
differences were quite substantial. Inalcik looked for some logic in these 
differences, and suggested that in east Anatolia less was collected because of 
the relative poverty of this region.4 This may well be one key to what was 
going on, though sometime bargaining overcame even this rational logic. An 
example is a document relating to the ispence tax of the Christian and Jews of 
the city of Mosul, at the end of the seventeenth century. Formerly, the ispence 
register said there were 2,307 taxpayers, who paid 60,000 akce. But the 
encroachments of the local authorities caused these people to launch a 
complaint with the central government, which decided to investigate it and 
conducted a new survey. This survey showed that the number of taxpayers had 
dropped to 933. But while obviously they were entitled to a commensurate 
reduction of their tax load, they agreed of their own free will to go on paying 
the same amount.> The explanation for this is not far to seek: they were 
willing to pay more and keep the central government on their side against the 
local authority. But the surprising thing is that the Ottoman government itself 
was willing to take part in a localized arrangement that had no connection 
with other places, and this implics a bargaining between semi-equal forces 
rather than set rules and state law. 


TH. Inalcik, "Jizya (Ottoman)", Encyclopedia of Islam, 2"4 edition. 

2Heyd, "The Jews of Palestine at the End of the Seventeenth Century," p. 184. 
3mnon Cohen, Palestine in the Eighteenth Century, Jerusalem 1973, 249-56. 
4 Halil Inalcik, "Jizya (Ottoman)" , Encyclopedia of Islam, 2™ ed. 

5 Bagbakanlik Archive, M.D. 9880, pp. 158-9 (1108/1696). 
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In the great variety of tax impositions on Jews that we find in the 
Empire, one particularly exceptional tax load was the one imposed on the 
Jews of Istanbul, and here it stands to reason that Inalcik's rule of thumb (cited 
above) comes into its own. At the end of the seventeenth century this 
community paid the following taxes, given in terms of each taxpayer!: 


Jizya 476 akce 
Ispence 34 akce 
Expenses of the collector 40 akge 
Avariz 135 akce 


We have to subtract from this figure the avariz tax (imposed on 
residences), since this was paid by everyone in the Empire. But one has to add 
250,000 akge yearly as Rav tax and 150,000 akge as Yava tax (tax on 
unregistered individuals). We thus get a total of approximately 660 akce per 
taxpayer. This seems much in excess of the tax paid by other communities in 
the Empire, but even so it was apparently not cxtremely high. If taxpayers 
were also those who earned a certain income, and if a worker earned something 
in the neighborhood of fifteen akge a day, then a tax of two akce a day was not 
very onerous, assuming that many Istanbul Jews were businessmen who 
earned much more than fifteen akge a day. 


! Bagbakanlik Archive, M.D.7036. 1100/1688-9 
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Seventeenth century Bursa was not contemporary Istanbul either in size 
or in economic importance. While the population of Istanbul counted hundreds 
of thousands of people, Bursa fluctuated between thirty and forty thousand. 
But it was an important economic center, mainly because it was the true hub 
for the Turkish-area silk commerce and industry. Silk itself, while not 
consumed in large quantities by the lower classes, was avidly sought after by 
the middle and upper strata. In terms of employment opportunities it was of 
course crucially important for the working classes as well. 

Though Bursa might look like a small, inland, provincial and secluded 
town, it was not at all like that. It is true that no Italian merchants were to be 
seen in seventeenth century Bursa, as they had been in impressive numbers 
two centuries carlier, according to Inalcik's studies.! Here again, the Turkish 
core area had lost in brilliance and international prestige creating the 
impression of a real decline, which is hardly proven by the facts, at least as far 
as the seventeenth century is concerned. At all events, seventeenth century 
Bursa was still a silk emporium of the first order, towards which camel 
caravans headed on a regular basis from all the corners of the empire. 
Occasionally merchants from Persia, Syria and the Balkans happened to die 
while lodging in Bursa khans (caravanserai); and the circumstances are 
disclosed in the kadi records. Many such merchants conducted business on 
credit with Bursan merchants, an additional cause for mentioning in the sicill, 
and an additional proof that seventeenth century Bursa was still an 
international center of commerce. 

Moreover, from the late sixteenth century onwards a severe problem in 
the silk supply from Iran gave rise to the appearance in the Bursa area of 
mulberry agriculture, for which the Bursa area proved ideally suited. The 
availability of raw materials encouraged in turn the rise of silk industry, 
includino hoth sninnino and weaving, This silk was also much sought after 
by merchants coming trom distances as far afield as Poland, who regularly 
visited Bursa” And despite the occasional problems with Iran, still large 


I See Halil {nalcik, “Bursa and the Commerce of the Levant," Journal of the Economic and 
Social History of the Orient, M1 (1960), pp. 131-146. 


?Haim Gerber, Economy and Society in an Ottoman City: Bursa, 1600-1700, Jerusalem 1988, 
passim. 
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caravans laden with silk arrived in Bursa several times during the year, which, 
together with the quantity produced locally, made Bursa a veritable large-scale 
workshop of silk production. The raw silk was manufactured in an astonishing 
variety of products, suited to almost every purse. 

Silk was not of course the only important economic branch of the 
Bursa economy. The food industry was naturally even more important. Many 
kinds of food were produced in workshops and bought ready-to-eat, such as 
several kinds of bérek etc. Large quantities of coffee were imported from 
Yemen via Alanya and consumed in coffee houses or in the home. 

The moving force behind all this dynamic and ramified economic 
activity was a web of credit that can only be called amazing. In 2300 estates of 
deceased people read by this writer in the course of research on Bursa in the 
seventeenth century, almost no-one died uninvolved in credit. Several people 
left estates indicating they were nothing short of professional money lenders. 
It is true that all this was done without infringing the Islamic prohibition on 
open interest. Roundabout wordings were employed, but the transparency of 
the formula went far beyond what was usually common in Islam. The ease 
with which credit could be procured may or may not have been connected to 
the large scale volume of credit-giving in Bursa at this time, but this would 
appear to have been the case. It should also be observed here that despite the 
primacy of oral evidence in Islamic law, and the suspicions often leveled 
against documents, all the debts recorded in estates were accordingly collected, 
and nobody in the Bursa court records ever suggested that there was something 
wrong with this procedure. At all events, credit was the true lubricant of the 
Bursan economy. Whether the credit institution in other Turkish-area cities 
was as developed as it was in Bursa must await further research. 

One of the main characteristics of the economic life of seventeenth 
century Bursa was the central role played by the guilds (called in the sources 
taife or hirfet). This type of organization was quite complex and 
sophisticated, and there is hardly any doubt that it had nothing to do with 
corporatism, that is, organization by the state and for the aims of the state, a 
typical modern way of organizing labor. It developed from below, and it served 
the interests of the artisan member members. The chief advantage was in 
preventing open and possibly wild competition between members, and thus to 
safeguard social tranquility and a secure livelihood. To achieve this end the 
guild carried out many of its functions in common, such as buying substantial 
amounts of raw materials and distributing them among the members, fixing 
prices, setting production processes and quotas, and so on. The court records 
abound in documents that are known as “undertaking and agreement" (ahd ve 
misaq), in which the details pertaining to a certain guild are set out and signed 
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by all the members. As at this time no one could work outside a guild, it 
follows that close cooperation among the members was absolutely essential. 
The government only intervened in this impressive autonomy in order to 
impose taxes. This complex structure naturally gave rise to an enormous 
amount of controversy, decided by the courts and resulting in a substantial 
body of sicill documents. 

While the lack of adequate matcrials prevents us from assessing the 
Bursa economy on a proper per capita basis, the sicill reveals impressive 
pockets or enclaves of entrepreneurial activity on the highest level. Thousands 
of kurus were regularly invested in silk expeditions to Iran, and moneylenders 
were owed thousands of kurus at any one time. Is it possible that places like 
Bursa, Aleppo and Izmir would have triggered something like an industrial 
revolution without the Western penetration that came in the eighteenth 
century? Only further research will be able to pronounce on this question. One 
thing is clear: Bursa does not scem economically inferior to the European 
cities described by Fernand Braudel in his studies. 


Demographic Data 


The general population of Bursa in the seventeenth century fluctuated 
between 20,000 and 30,000. The number of Jews living in that city hovered 
around the five percent mark. For both Jews and non-Jews the end of the 
seventeenth century was a period of demographic crisis, most probably due to 
recurring plagues.! 

The information on the general population of Bursa is based for the 
most part on tax surveys, and those contain information on the Jews as well. 
This information is presented in the table below. 


Table 1: the numbers of Jews in Bursa in some years in the 
century 


Year No. of Families No. of Jizye Payers — Estimated Population 
Before 1583 459 ~~ 2295 
1583 504 - 2520 
1585/6 485 -- 2425 
1598/9 -- 735 1960 
1618/9 217 -- 1350 
1688/9 -- 278 741 
1696/7 141 -- 705 


Sources: Bagbakanlik Archive, M.D.5338, p. 222; M.D. 17760; Bursa Sicilli, B 
154/201, 137b; Basbakanlik Archive, Kepeci 5270; 2776; Basbakanlik Archive, 
Cevdet, Maliye, 31349. 


1On the population of Bursa in general see Gerber, Economy and Society, Chapter t. 
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To this table it must be noted that either the number of families or the 
number of Jizye payers is given. The extrapolation from the original figure to 
actual population is based on assumptions common in Ottoman demographic 
studies: a) Jizya payers constituted about a third of the population in question; 
b) a family included about five members.! 

One of the methodological problems making the study of the Jews in 
the Ottoman Empire (particularly in its Turkish areas) difficult is the fact that 
Jews often lived in peculiar sorts of house, called in the sources Jewish 
houses, or Yahudihane. \t seems that theses were elongated series of 
apartments or more correctly rooms (oda), all belonging to various religious 
endowments, and each rented to a family. A full list of these "rooms" is 
presented in the detailed Bursa survey from the end of the seventeenth century. 
Some of these houses contained up to thirty-nine rooms.? It is quite possible 
that this form of housing was invented in the wake of the great wave of 
immigration from Spain in 1492, when the need arose to accommodate a large 
number of people. The same problem arose in Edirne and Salonica and it was 
solved along the same lines. In Bursa such communal houses were usually 
situated in the Kuru Cegme quarter of the town, which was basically the 
Jewish quarter of Bursa. Only in a small number of cases do we find Bursan 
Jews living in other quarters. Thus, eight Jewish families lived in the mostly- 
Muslim quarter of Beyazid Pasa at the end of the sixteenth century > and three 
lived in Veled-i Saray in 1677.4 We encounter few similar cases, though 
certainly some go undetected because they did not give rise to legal conflict. 

The tendency to ethnic semi-segregation, common to most Middle 
Eastern cities at this time, is rather surprising in Bursa, where the integration 
of Jews and Christians in the economy scems to have been very strong and 
intimate (on which see below). ‘The answer is probably that a certain tendency 
towards religious segregation did exist, though in practice it fell short of the 
theoretical ideology of all the religions involved. 

At all events, the residing of non-Muslims in Muslim quarters was 
one of the few areas of conflict in Ottoman society concerning zimmis. The 
basic issue was that of non-Muslims living next to mosques. In one Bursa 
example (from 1672) a case arose of Jewish families moving into a quarter not 
inhabited by them in the past. The Muslim inhabitants of the Sihab al-Din 
quarter claimed in court that since this was a new custom, they had the right 
to block it and prevent it. Both the kadi and the Seyhiilislam as the chief 


‘On these assumptions see Gerber, Economy and Society, Chapter 1. 
2 Basbakanlik Archive, Kepeci 2776. 

3Bursa Sicill, A 153/201, 44a, 10 Muharrem, 1007. 

4Bursa Sicill, B 140/355, 2b, 14 Rabi 1, 1088. 
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mofti endorsed this claim, which does not seem to be based on any specific 
injunction of Islamic law.! 

At the end of the century there were no Jewish families living outside 
of the Jewish quarter.2 


The Attitude of the Muslim Society to the Jews 


The Ottoman Empire inherited from classical Islam the basic relegation 
of Jews and Christians to the status of zimmis or non-Muslim subjects 
(literally "under obligation") But in reality the approach to zimmis could be 
severe or could be pragmatic and flexible. In the seventeenth century it clearly 
tended to the latter. It was certainly strictly fair in as far as the law and the 
system of justice, including the central government, were concerned. The 
available material on this issue is certainly not comprehensive enough, but 
even what we have means something. A certain animosity of Muslims toward 
Jews is apparent in a few hyper-sensitive issues. One such was the question of 
Jewish possession of slaves (as was shown more generally in Chapter 1). A 
Sultanic Order of 1604 cited the complaint of Bursa Muslims against Jews 
who own Muslim slaves and make them convert from Islam.> Such 
possession was apparently considered illegal in the first place, and there are 
numerous orders in the Ottoman archives prohibiting it on an Empire level. 
The kadi of Bursa, too was specifically ordered on more than one occasion not 
to allow it4 Interestingly, Muslims in Bursa also objected to the habit of the 
Jewish community to buy Jewish slaves offered for sale on the market and free 
them. Here the central authority sided with the Jewish community, and 
prevented any Muslim hindrance. 

It may be of some interest to investigate the perseverance of the 
government in preserving the basic human rights of Jews, like the right of 
life, guaranteed in principle by the law of zimma. The fact is, there were not 
many cases of murder in seventeenth century Bursa, and the murder of Jews 
was accordingly extremely rare. But some cases did occur. In one incident a 
Jew was murdered by an Askeri, member of the Ottoman military- 
administrative class. A group of Bursa Jews, apprehensive that the local law 
authorities would be under pressure, applied to the central government and 
demanded to have the trial held before the Ottoman divan (the cabinet, 


I Bursa Sicill, B 116/330, 31a, 3 Ramadan, 1082. 

2 According to the large-scale Bursa survey —Basbakanlik Archive, Kepeci, 2776. 
3Basbakanltk Archive, Miihimme Defteri, 75, No.40, Rabi I, 1013. 

4Basbakanlik Archive, Mihimme Defteri, 81, No. 485, 1022. 

Bursa Sicill, B 87/289, 86a, Evail Receb, 1060. 
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doubling as a high court). Their wish was granted, and the Sultanic Order 
warned the kadi of Bursa not to adjudicate the case in Bursa even if the 
defendant managed to secure an order to that effect from some authority. This 
command in itself was delivered to Bursa by a special envoy (mubasir), who 
was provided with an order to bring the suspect to Istanbul! 

In purely economic matters one gets the impression that the relations 
between Jews and Muslims were rather matter of fact, and more often than not 
based on a large measure of trust. For the most part they were even friendly. 
Jews owned shops in the central market of the city, bought and sold 
commercial! premises and rented others without hindrance throughout the 
seventeenth century .2 As far as I can tell, Jews in Bursa were never 
discriminated against by the law court, whether in economic or other matters. 
A small, but indicative case is the suit brought by an Askeri silk merchant 
against a Jew, in which he claimed that he had given him some silk to dyc. 
No proof was presented, however, and the Jew was sworn on the Hebrew Bible 
and exonerated. The high status of the plaintiff did not make any difference3 

Muslims entered into economic deals with Jews in such a way that the 
lives and properties of the latter seem to have been entirely safe. Jews received 
and gave credit, sometimes involving substantial sums. Thus, in a deal from 
1599, a Muslim sold a Jew wool for the sum of 10,000 akge. Of this, 6,000 
akce was paid in cash, and the rest was given on credit, of 100 akge per week, 
later reduced to 40 akge per week.4 Another example is a large scale deal in 
which a Jewish businessman bought Iranian silk from an [ranian-Armenian 
merchant, obviously on credit. A third example is the deal in which a Jew 
bought Persian silk from a Muslim importer for the large sum of 600 kurus, 
undertaking to pay 60 kurug a year. Giving a ten-year credit to a Jew 
obviously means a very high level of trust, both in the Jew himself, and in 
the effectiveness of the Ottoman legal system.> 

There are even examples of Muslims and Jews who entered into 
formal legal partnerships. In a document from 1692/3 we hear of a Muslim 
and a Jew who were partners in the business of selling silver and gold threads. 
When the Muslim died. he left a debt to his partner to the tune of 6,000 
kurus, an enormous sum of course. A large-scale business partnership 
between a Muslim and a Jew came to an end in 1696, with the death of the 


'Basbakanlik Archive, Miihimme Defteri, 80, No. 1039, from the year 1023. 

2 Examples: Bursa Sicil!, A 161/255, 30a, Evail Rejeb, 1046; B 59/253, 90b, Evasit Z.H., 1044. 
Bursa Sicill, B 55/249, 79b, Evail Rabi II. 1040. 

4Rursa Sicill, A 153/201, 102b, 13 Receb, 1007. 

5Bursa Sicill, B 71/272, 54b, 2 Safar. 1059. 

SBursa Sicill, 150/366, 31b, 29 Receb, 1104. 
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Muslim. In this partnership, the Jew, Uskubi Koyun veled-i Ishak, was the 
investor, while his partner was the producer of precious stones. 

It would seem that Jews were not noticeably discriminated against in 
the world of guilds. This can be deduced from the fact that they participated in 
various legal proceedings together with Muslims (and Christians), including 
proceedings of the greatest importance to the guild, like the nomination of 
wardens and other office-holders, the dismissal of such people, and so on2 
They even participated together with Muslim guild members in lawsuits 
against Muslim members suspected to be in serious breach of guild rules. An 
example is the case of a lawsuit advanced by the guild of silk dyers (including 
some Jews), against a Muslim dyer who was found dyeing silk using low 
quality dye and working in a garden on the edge of town—in contravention of 
specific guild rules.3 Here Jews were expressly among the law enforcing 
establishment, even if we can allow ourselves to imagine that they did not 
assume the leading role. In another case, Jewish artisans acted together against 
a group of silk bleachers, who declared a kind of strike, demanding better pay, 
as the merchants were paying them in goods, priced exorbitantly by those 
same merchants .4 

Jews frequently came to the law courts. Possibly in most cases they 
were forced to do this because their dealings were with non-Jews, but often 
they came of their own free will. In many cases they came for notarial 
business, that is, to get a court document attesting to a future undertaking of 
some sort. An example is a court case in which a Jew admitted a debt to 
another Jew. 

Many Jews made intensive use of the court and the wider culture, also 
in the sense of using the prevailing law, both Islamic and Ottoman (which 
were not entirely identical) of approaching the court and of showing intimate 
knowledge of it. We have seen this already in the complicated world of 
Ottoman guilds, which accommodated Jews quite seamlessly. But it found 
expression also in the world of free business. The law of partnership is one 
example here; the law concerning suretyship is another.© 


TBursa Sicill, 153/369, 97b, 9 Jemazi II, 1108. 
See Gerber, Economy and Society, Chapter 3. 
3Bursa Sicill, B 111/325, }16a, 29 Rabi I, 1082. 
4Bursa Sicill, B 90/295, 92a, 25 Safar, 1082. 
Bursa Sicill, A 156/207, 120b, Sevval, 1012. 
©Bursa Sicill, B 75/276, 20b, 5 Receb, 1090. 
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Jews in the Economy of Bursa 


In this section I will survey the participation of Jews in the economy 
of seventeenth century Bursa. This story is worth telling for its own interest, 
but also, and even more importantly, in order to observe the enmeshing of 
Jews and non-Jews, which of course took place mainly in the context of 
economic life. 

It should be said at the outset that it is often difficult to categorize a 
person in terms of profession because many people in the seventeenth century 
followed several occupations, and also because we are mainly interested here in 
the main lines of activity. while individual Jews were found in practically all 
contexts. Thus, a Jew who went bankrupt and reached a settlement with his 
debtors, owed a Muslim businessman the sum of 4,700 akge for grapes, 
obviously a professional quantity; 1,000 akge to another Muslim for the sale 
of textiles; 1,000 akce to another Jew for flax; and additional 2,000 akce to 
another Jew in return for a loan.! So obviously, it is a little simplistic to 
claim that Jews pursued only three or four occupations as we show below, but 
certainly these were the most important in terms of number of followers. 

Evidently, Jews were frequently to be found in the food occupations, 
as was necessitated by their religious dietary requirements. For example, 
Jewish butchers are often found in the sources. Thus, two Jewish women sued 
a Christian from a village near Bursa, claiming that their husbands, butchers 
by occupation, were heading his way to buy a beast for slaughter when they 
vanished without a trace. lhe defendant confirmed this version, but added that 
they came, slept in his house, bought a cow and then went on their way. He 
swore to this version and was exonerated 2 


Jews as Tax-Farmers 


Until the middle of the seventeenth century the farming of taxes on 
trade was one of the most popular professions among Jewish financiers and 
entrepreneurs. Since such farming out of taxes was a government prerogative, 
this profession is a clear case of very intimate Jewish involvement with the 
wider society, and a major factor in proving that Jews in the Ottoman Empire 
by no means opted for separatism. 


1 Bursa Sicill, B 42/236, 45a, 20 Rabi I, 1032. 
Bursa Sicill, 140/355, 63b, 15 Z.H., 1088. 
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Before the modern age tax farming was one of the most highly 
regarded areas of economic activity, not only in the Middle East, but also in 
Europe. A distinguished historian of this period thus describes the 
phenomenon: 


The cities as well as the princes farmed out their revenues, and the 
system extended as the increased use of money made the financial 
administration a special art. The princes had not the necessary staff of 
officials, and it would have been the height of foolishness to have the many 
small monetary revenues collected by poorly paid venal officials.! 


It is thus not entirely correct to view tax farming as an obvious sign 
of "decline" in the Ottoman case. 

Tax farming which is the present topic of discussion is entirely 
different from the more famous (or infamous) agricultural tax farming of the 
later centuries of the Middle East. In the first place, in agricultural tax farming 
peasants were in a clear position of power inferiority vis-a-vis the tax farmer. 
This allowed the tax farmer to charge exorbitant rates, even if the traditional 
stories in this direction are somewhat exaggerated. Such inferiority did not 
exist in urban-commercial tax farming. Not only ordinary citizens were the 
tax-payers, but also members of the elite, religious scholars and wealthy 
merchants. There was usually no question of levying more than the legal rate 
from these people. Contraband trade and illegal operations were also rife. 
Urban tax farmers were at a clear disadvantage in dealing with all these 
elements. It would seem, therefore, that the rise and fall in tax farm auctions 
reflected real commercial changes, at least over the long run. It follows that 
the placing of bids in such auctions and later the managing of the operation 
were real entrepreneurial activities. The initial sum handed over by the tax 
farmer to the treasury was a real investment. The volume of trade fluctuated 
constantly, and the government was liable to react angrily to any reduction in 
collection, although the rule was that the collector was not liable if force 
majeur was involved. Thus, the Jew Kemal was the tax farmer of the silk 
weighing scales of Bursa, where all silk from the outside was supposed to 
come before trading in it could commence. At the end of the sixteenth century 
he was late in his payments to the treasury on the pretext that the delay was 
due to the Persian war raging at the time. This explanation was rejected by the 
kadi of Bursa, and a special envoy was sent to collect the arrears from Kemal's 
properties. This envoy collected items worth 600,000 akce within fifteen 
days? Some years later (in 1614), the economic representative of the 


I See R. Ehrenberg, Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance, New York, 1963, p. 37. 
2Basbakanlik Archive, [bniilemin, Maliye, 2039. 
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government in Bursa sued the same Kemal, accusing him of the same fault. 
It is not entirely evident that this Kemal was really a crook, or whether his 
problems were the nature of the occupation. It does show however that the 
role of tax- farmer in the Ottoman economy involved a certain amount of 
danger, and took a great deal of nerve to perform. This is clearly corroborated 
by the Jewish sources from the period. 

It certainly was the case that one of the major problems facing the tax- 
farmers was the ways and tricks employed by people to avoid bringing the 
relevant goods into the appointed site where they were taxed. Most of the 
material associated with the occupation in our sources relates to counter- 
measures deployed by the tax-farmers. A typical example is the case of two 
Jews who held the grain tax-farm of Bursa in 1630 and thereabouts. This tax 
was collected in a specially designed market, where all grain was supposed to 
come before it was traded. lo avoid the tax, many large-scale consumers went 
out of town to buy their grain elsewhere. With the government's 
authorization, the tax farmers proceeded to estimate the daily consumption (the 
Turkish term for this was ruzmerre) of various producers (like bakers), and to 
try and collect that amount from them even is they did not come to the 
market. Many similar situations are recorded in the sources all along the 
period, and this must have been the major problem haunting tax farmers.2 

In the period under study the Ottoman government collected some ten 
main taxes on the movement of commerce from the urban population of the 
main cities. Every such tax was given to a tax farmer as a monopoly, after he 
undertook to pay to the government a lump sum that represented the 
anticipated revenue accruing from this sum. The tax-farmer then went on to 
collect the tax for his own pocket. He could not of course collect more than 
the traditional and legal rate. In Bursa, the most important such taxes were on 
coffee, on Iranian silk, on grains brought to town from the surrounding areas, 
on wine, on spices and so on. Jn the first half of the seventeenth century many 
of the tax farmers in Bursa were Jewish. An example is Kemal, who was the 
tax farmer of the silk weighing scales of Bursa, where all [Iranian silk was 
obligated by law to be brought and where a tax was paid. This tax-farm was 
assigned for six years, starting in 1610.3 In the same year a Jew called Musa 
got the farming of five taxes together, bidding 2,600,000 akce. This was 
given for six years, starting in 1617. In the same period, the same two Jews, 
Kemal and Musa, also held the tax-farm of silk in Istanbul, the tax-farm of the 
royal mint of Bursa, and an additional tax in Bursa. Their total undertaking 


lBasbakanlik Archive, MD, 5452. Order to the kadi of Bursa, 8 Sevval, 1023. 
2Bursa Sicill, B 55/249, 165b, Order of 20 Rabi I, 1040. 
3Basbakanlik Archive, M.D. 404. 
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was 4,850,000 akce.! These are just some examples of a phenomenon that 
seems to have been widespread at the time. It was apparently not limited to 
Bursa. Thus, information from Ankara from the late sixteenth century shows 
something similar.? At the same time, two Jews held the tax-farm of wine for 
the region of north-west Anatolia for three years, starting in 1586. In the kadi 
protocol of the town of Mudanya (the Bursa port town to the north) there is a 
document relating to the tax-farm. Two people came to court and declared in 
the presence of the Greek-Orthodox priests of the town: " 'In Galata one 
collects 100 ak¢e per barrel [of wine] which go to the treasury and twenty akce 
as expenses. We demand the same from the zimmis of the said town.' When 
the priests asked: 'Is there a kanunname (state regulation) to collect in the said 
way,' the said Jews presented a kanunname, which, when checked, was found 
to say that twenty akce are to be collected as expenses. Accordingly, it was 
decided that 120 akge are to be collected from each barrel...."3 

This phenomenon of Jewish businessmen's monopoly over the tax 
farming business comes to a rather abrupt end in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The reasons for this are not entirely clear. The Jews were usually 
replaced by Muslim Askeris, so that Pal Fodor is obviously correct in 
thinking that this whole matter may have been a class affair. But this only 
begs the question of why the Jewish ethnic group-cum-class was eliminated. 
One possible explanation is that in the late sixteenth century, and increasingly 
thereafter, the Askeri class entered the world of business, and became 
increasingly good at it, though some extra-economic connections may have 
helped. A further likely explanation is that some of the advantages brought 
with them by European Jews into the Ottoman Empire with their 
immigration were exhausted with the passage of time, as they became more 
and more absorbed into the wider Ottoman society. By the same token, the 
lack of cultural connections with Europe after emigration may well have 
meant that the Jews, of all the main minorities, became more Turkicized. And 
as the Turks themselves in Bursa were well immersed in business and 
entrepreneurship, but did not enter the world of high state finance, so the Jews 
also became a more diversified and more middle class type of businessmen. 


lBasbakanlik Argivi, Kepeci 5270. 


2See H. Ongan, Ankara'nin | Numaralt Seriye Sicilli, Ankara, 1958, document 107; A. Ongan, 
Ankara'nin 2 Numarali Seriye Sicilli, Ankara, 1974, document 132. 


3Bursa Sicill, A 143/196, 80b, Evail Z.H., 995. 
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Jews in Jewelry, Smelting and Finance 


Jewelry and all closely and less closely related crafts and trades were 
among the most cherished occupations of Jews in the Ottoman Empire, 
particularly in the seventeenth century. In a situation where banks did not 
exist one might expect, based on the experience of other pre-modern European 
countries, that jewelers would perform this function. However, this did not 
happen in the situation we are looking at. In seventeenth century Bursa a 
group of professional moncylenders emerged, but there were no Jews among 
them, only Muslims. Jews who worked in jewelry stuck to their trade and did 
not spill over into money lending. As I show in many places in this book, 
the main reason for this was that as Turkish Islam arose in a relatively 
secluded border area, it permitted many institutions that were dubious from a 
purely Islamic point of view (though usually not strictly forbidden), and a 
relatively uninhibited charging of interest was one of them. The outcome was 
that cash endowments appeared, and that local businessmen were attracted to 
the occupation of money lending relatively freely. Jews and other late-comers 
found their way blocked. A clear exception in this regard was the phenomenon 
of Jews working beside Ottoman provincial governors and other grandees as 
experts on high finance and money-handling. In a document that indicates the 
whereabouts of such a financier we find him devising a most intricate business 
deal. In the first place he acts as an agent of the central government in 
collecting a sum of money from the chief tax collector in Bursa. At the same 
time he arranges a large loan from an Istanbul moneylender to the same tax 
collector. In addition, he serves as a guarantor for the return of the loan (see 
Appendix, No. 7). 

The involvement of Jews in money lending in Bursa was in fact 
intense, but it was usually as borrowers rather than lenders. They figure in 
hundreds if not thousands of times in seventeenth century estates of Muslims, 
usually, as said, as borrowers. An example is the estate of Sayyid Muhammad 
b. Ahmed who died at mid-century, and was obviously a professional 
moneylender.! In his estate there are lists of people who owed him money at 
the time of his death, among them some Jews. This was the common case 
also with other professional money lenders— Jews were always named among 
the borrowers, probably in greater proportions than their share in the 
population. 


I Bursa Sicill, B 72/273, 3b, 17 Rabi I, 1057. 
2For another example see Bursa Sicill. B 139/354, 21a, 12 Ramadan 1087. 
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Production and Trade in Textiles 


There can hardly be any doubt that numerically-speaking production 
and trade in various textiles was the most popular calling among Jews in the 
seventeenth century. Discussion of this field of activity requires breaking it up 
according to lines of activity, such as trade, dyeing, etc. 

As silk trading was in many respects the most important occupation 
in Ottoman Bursa, let us begin here. The silk trade itself must be divided into 
two branches: the international silk trade with Iran and the local silk trade. 
Merchants who traded with Iran were obviously wholesalers. Their estates 
often included a large amount of Persian silk, often worth thousand of kurus. 
These merchants usually did not have shops, but worked out of warehouses.! 
On the whole, Jews did not participate in this trade. The field was occupied by 
Muslim traders as of old, or at least since the fourteenth century or so, and the 
monopoly continued to be held firmly in their hands. Jews participated only in 
the local silk trade. Here their importance was substantial, as was their 
involvement with the wider society. In a document from the end of the 
seventeenth century we read the names of seventeen Jewish silk merchants, all 
partners to an agreement with the head of the guild whereby an old custom 
was renewed: the silk brought from Iran to Bursa was divided in equal portions 
between the Muslim and the Jewish silk merchants of the town.2 Indeed, some 
years earlier the Muslim silk traders of Bursa had claimed in court that such an 
agreement indeed existed, but that the Jewish merchants were secretly buying 
more than their fair share.? Certain obstacles to the free flow of trade existed 
also after this first stage. In a court case brought by the Jewish silk merchants 
against the guild head, we read that merchants from the Balkans came to Bursa 
to buy silk from the guild. But they were not legally free to approach any silk 
merchant in Bursa; each merchant had the right to a certain share of the 
market, and the guild head was responsible for ensuring fair distribution of 
business (see Appendix, No. 14). 

Jews must have been of importance in this profession not only in 
Bursa, but also in Istanbul. In a document from 1630 we learn that a Jew was 
at that time the head of the silk merchants of Istanbul. The fact is mentioned 
on the occasion of nominating a Jew as the representative of Istanbul silk 
merchants in Bursa, to oversee the process of dyeing in that city, since as of 
late, badly dyed silken threads had been sent from Bursa to Istanbul4 The 


ISee Gerber, Economy and Society, passim. 

2Bursa Sicill, b 172/321, 53a, 21 Saban, 1092. 

3Bursa Sicill, B 90/295, 104a, 20 Rabi I, 1082. 
See document 6 in the Appendix. 
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authority that a Jew enjoycd in this episode, as the head of an important guild 
in Istanbul, over the livelihood of Muslims, is remarkable, and we are not 
dealing here with some dubious if not sinister influence on the Sultan's court. 
The source of influence seems to be hard work and expertise. It is also 
remarkable that a Jew was nominated by the Istanbul guild to oversee the 
process of silk dyeing in Bursa, and to bring offenders to justice if necessary. I 
find it hard to believe that such authority would be given without a good 
measure of trust being placed in these people. Jews and Muslims are seen here 
as cooperating in a relatively sensitive affair, and the Jews are siding strongly 
with the establishment, rather than being the barely tolerated party. 

The relative importance of Jewish silk merchants in seventeenth 
century Bursa also becomes clear in the estates of people who died in the town 
during the century. In such estates we find, among other things, lists of 
lenders and borrowers, quite often with an explanation as to the origin of the 
debt in question. Very often such debts were connected to the silk trade, and 
Jews were very often involved here. In fact, these lists allow us to conclude 
that Jews werc among the most important elements purchasing Persian silk 
after it was brought into the Bursa market. The high price of this commodity 
made the use of credit almost inevitable. In the estate of a Muslim silk 
merchant who died in 1677 we find four Jews listed as buyers of Persian silk. 
The sums involved were 28 800 akce, 54,000 akge, 102,000 akge and 132,600 
akce.! These are very large sums, and these merchants must have been large 
scale wholesalers distributing silk to the Balkans and the rest of the region. In 
the same decade another Persian silk merchant sold similar quantities of silk, 
again to four Bursa Jews In a third case a Jew dubbed Haham Yahudi (Jewish 
scholar, or Rabbi) owed a Muslim merchant the enormous sum of 150,000 
ak¢e? for Persian silk sold before the death of the merchant. While such 
enormous sums were rare. deals involving smaller amounts of money were 
very common. The kadi protocol itself abounds in cases of Jews buying 
substantial quantities of Persian silk.4 

An interesting glance into the complicated and sophisticated structure 
of the Anatolian business world in the seventeenth century is permitted by a 
court suit from 1625. It transpires that formerly, a Christian, inhabitant of 
Iran, hired the services of an Amasian Muslim to go on his behalf to Iran, 
with a large sum of the Iranian’s money, to buy silk, which he was to take to 
Bursa and seli on the market. One of the Bursa buyers was a Jew named 


' Bursa Sicill, B 139/354, 6a, 26 Muharrem, 1088. 
Bursa Sicill, B 137/382, 15a, 10 Saban, 1084. 
3Bursa Sicill, B 46/240, 19a, Evasit Muharrem, 1037. 


4Examples are Bursa Sicill, B 45/239, 42b. 19 Rabi I, 1035; Bursa Sicill, B 71/272, 54b, 2 Safar, 
1059. 
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Salomon, who bought about 60 kg of Persian silk, but had no ready cash to 
hand. Accordingly, he gave an agent of the Iranian merchant an order of 
payment addressed to his partner in Istanbul, a Jew named Aaron. We know all 
this only because this agent was drowned in the Sea of Marmara en route to 
Istanbul and the case came to court for settlement.! No less important is the 
fact that the Iranian merchant was able to reconstruct the complicated journey 
of his money and obligations via witnesses and agents, he himself not being 
present in the trial in Bursa. It seems, then, that the Iranian silk trade 
concentrated around Bursa kept much of its international vitality even after the 
final departure of the Italians from the scene in the fifteenth century. And yet 
again we note how intimately Muslims, Christians and Jews are enmeshed in 
complicated relationships that require the closest of cooperation if they are to 
be sustained. Obviously, what we see in the kadi records is just the tip of the 
iceberg; only those cases that (fortunately for the historian), ended in 
drowning, in bankruptcies, or at least in natural death. 

In addition to silk trade, Jews also pursued a silk production of sorts, 
clearly on a much smaller scale. One document shows that at least some Bursa 
Jews operated silk production workshops in which a number of hired workers 
were employed. This document (Appendix, No. 2), records that a number of 
Muslims tried to prevent Jews from employing Muslims, a demand rejected 
perforce by the law and the government as lacking any base in Islamic or 
Ottoman law. As to silk production itself, another document shows that Jews 
followed the occupation of wrapping silk parcels, run by the silk merchants as 
a putting out industry (in which the merchant is the owner of the raw material 
and the artisan works in his own home).(An example is shown in Appendix, 
No.12). 

A well known Jewish occupation in many places in pre-modern times 
was the dyeing of various textiles, and this was certainly the case concerning 
silk textiles in seventeenth-century Bursa. In this trade we find one of the two 
cases where Jews had their own guild, run by Jewish office holders (see 
Appendix, No. 9). Not surprisingly, the details of the modus operandi of this 
guild show that Jewish guilds were exact duplicates of Turkish guilds: 
strenuous insistence on the quality of the product, minute insistence on "fair" 
distribution of raw materials, and equal quotas of production of dyed silk—all 
this intended above all to reduce unrestrained competition and ensure the 
livelihood of members at a stable level. 

On the other hand, it is quite clear that the number of Jewish silk 
dyers in Bursa was small. This was decidedly one of the most populated 
occupations in the Middle East in pre-modern times, and in Bursa the number 


‘Bursa Sicill, B 45/239, 42b, 19 Rabi I, 1035 
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of Muslim silk dyers certainly dwarfed the number of Jewish dyers.! Those 
Jews (and others, of course) who pursued this occupation were on average 
much poorer than the silk merchants. Of the three estates of Jews found in the 
seventeenth century Bursa, one belonged to a textile dyer. All in all he left 
properties worth 15,000 akc¢e, including a shop worth 13,000 ak¢e. Items in 
the shop consisted mainly of two large kettles and a quantity of dyes. He also 
owed a sum of 22,500 akge he had borrowed before his death.2 A Jewish 
owned dyeing workshop was sold fifty years earlier, which contained exactly 
the same items.3 In both cases the investment required was small and involved 
no technology. A fair amount of expertise was no doubt necessary, but hardly 
any real capital to start in business. 

For most silk dyers, it was a typical working class occupation which 
assured only a meager existence. But there may well have been some 
exceptional cases. Thus, a Jewish textile dyer from the end of the century 
worked for a Jewish silk merchant and gave credit for large sums of money. 
He ran his business using a "copybook,” and it may well be that his turnover 
was substantial.4 Another Jewish dyer bought dye stuff from a Muslim 
merchant in 1632 to the amount of 384 real kurus—a very large sum indeed. 
This dyer was definitely not a poor artisan as was common in this 
occupation.> 


Production of Wine and Wine Trade 


Production and trade in alcoholic beverages was one profession in 
which Jews in Bursa (and Istanbul) particularly specialized. In any case their 
rivals in this occupation were only Christians, Muslims being debarred by the 
prohibitions of religion. Given this fact, the quantities involved could not be 
enormous, but on the other hand it must be kept in mind that we are in the 
pre-tea period, and as coffee was still quite expensive, there were not many 
alternatives to wine. In any event, in 1670 there were twenty taverns 
(meyhanes) in Bursa, of which six were owned and run by Jews. According to 
the lists compiled by the holder of the wine tax farm for that year, he gave the 
taverns of Bursa receipts for payment of wine tax on 1031 yiiks of wine, 
roughly equivalent to 170 tons of wine. This may have been nearly the 
quantity of alcohol consumed in Bursa for that year. 


' Bursa Sicill, B 111/325, 116a, 29 Rabi 1, 1096. 
2Bursa Sicill, B 139/354, 82a, 15 Z.H. 1089. 
3Bursa Sicill, B 53/247, 61b,7 CU, 1042. 
4Bursa Sicill, B 75/276, 26b, 1] Saban 1090. 
5Bursa Sicill, B 53/247, 1b. 18 Z.K. 1041. 
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Jews also dealt with wine production, and a substantial number of 
documents show Bursa Jews going to the rural vicinity of the town in this 
context. In a document from 1586 we read that two Bursa Jews entered a 
partnership with a Christian from the village of Kiirekli, by the terms of 
which they were supposed to make wine in his house.! In another document a 
Jew who had bought a quantity of grapes from a villager was unable to pay 
and went bankrupt. He remained in jail for four months until recognized as 
such. In the court record of the year 1649 there is a document recording an 
amicable settlement between a Jewish wine producer and a villager from the 
village of Filadar (to the north of Bursa), who had formerly sold to the Jew 
eight tons of grapes, obviously intended to produce wine.> Other similar 
documents convey the impression not only of large scale deals, but also of 
stable, possibly long-term relations, which must imply a substantial measure 
of mutual trust and confidence. There is no sign of seclusion or boycott, or 
even friction, either individual or communal. 

Jewish wine producers were also in close commercial relations with 
tavern owners, including Christians, and the relations sometimes involved 
credit, hence trust. Thus, a Christian tavern owner gave a Jewish wine 
producer a large sum of money as an advance payment for a future supply of 
wine. In this case the case came to court because the Jewish producer 
defaulted 4 

No Jews in the Bursa region lived in the countryside. It is interesting 
therefore to observe that as far as the site of production was concerned, this 
was frequently in the rural area. One evident reason for this is no doubt the 
wish to avoid payment of the tax on wine. The type of situation referred to 
here is made clear in the following petition and Sultanic Order, which declares 
in essence that the holder of the wine tax-farm of Bursa presented a petition in 
which he complains that Jews who produced wine in the Bursa quarters Kaya 
Bagi, Timur Kapi, Sed Bagi, and Bulgarlar, and in the villages Filadar, 
Diyecik, Kelsen and Timur Tas and its offshoots, did not pay the taxes due to 
the treasury, saying that they were not liable for these taxes since they 
produced for themselves only, that is not commercially.> The order treated this 
claim with disbelief, and so should we: some of these villages were quite far 
from the town, and there is no possibility that these Jews were producing 
wine for their own consumption. In all probability we are dealing here with 
clandestine cellars and workshops run by Jews and Greek-Orthodox together, 


TBursa Sicill, A 143/169, 38b, Sevval 994. 

2Bursa Sicill, B 112/326, 10a, 12 Jemazi II, 1089. 

3Bursa Sicill, B 73/274, 28a, Evasit Rabi II, 1059. 

4Bursa Sicill, B 36/230, 75b, Evail Sevval, 1025. 
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with the purpose of evading the tax collector. Several important matters 
emerge from this incident. In the first place, it is interesting that the order is 
directed against Jews alone. Perhaps this suggests the possibility that Jews 
controlled a large piece of this occupation in the Bursa region. It is also 
interesting that despite all allegations to the contrary, Jews and Christians are 
seen as working together in close cooperation, laying aside all their traditional 
animosities. Moreover, I find it impressive and highly important that Jews are 
seen trespassing the bounds of the law without fear, almost with impunity. 
This must indicate that the danger involved in this kind of behavior was not 
enormous, and given the mythical harshness associated with the Ottoman 
legal system, this is certainly surprising. 

Bursa was apparently not the only place in this area for which wine 
was produced. In the year 1623, the Jewish tax farmer of the wine tax of Bursa 
complained that villagers from the area who used to sell wine to Bursa 
taverns, had started to take it to the shores of the Marmara Sea, where they 
sold it directly to ship owners. 

On the other hand, the area between Bursa and the Sea of Marmara was 
traditionally considered by the Ottoman state as reserved for the safe supply of 
grapes to the capital. A document (Appendix No. 16) makes it clear that the 
prices guaranteed by the government were, as usual, below the free-market 
price. Jewish merchants and wine producers (inhabitants of Bursa?) exploited 
the resultant shortage to make good moncy, while defying Ottoman law, yet 
again. 


Jews in the occupation of delal (middleman) 


This was one of the occupations in which Jews are particularly 
distinct, and not surprisingly; it was one guild in which Jews regularly 
officiated as head (at least in some parts of the town). The work of the 
middleman in Ottoman society was of an immediate and visible nature. Such a 
man would for example reccive a piece of expensive jewelry and would stroll 
around in the market place in search of a buyer. A particularly strong element 
of trust was involved, and hence a middleman needed a guarantor. Hence also, 
no prior consent of the guildsmen was necessary. A good indication of the 
inner workings of the middleman occupation is offered in a document 
(Appendix, No.13) where we see that all sorts of bizarre and rare (and one 
could imagine, expensive) items reached the market of Bursa, coming from 
India and other exotic countries. Spices from the Far East would naturally 


I Bursa Sicill, B 53/247, 10b, Evahir ZK. 1041. 
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enter this market, where the main purchasers were the Ottoman higher classes. 
In this document we may observe a fierce battle between Muslim and Jewish 
middlemen over the right to maintain exclusive access to these choice buyers. 
But the drive to evict a Jewish businessman from this niche failed, according 
to the evidence of Muslim witnesses —another instance demonstrating that the 
Seriat court was the foremost bulwark against jeopardizing the rights of the 
zimmis, and that the rise of the Seriat court during and after the sixteenth 
century was a major guarantor of zimmis rights. And we again observe how 
the economic life of the Jews in that particular Ottoman city was inextricably 
connected with the surrounding society. 


Jewish Women in the Economy 


There are a number of indications that Jewish women participated in 
the work force of Bursa. In one document (Appendix, No. 3) we find a Jewish 
woman possessing, in partnership with a seemingly unrelated man, a 
workshop for the production of cheese and yoghurt. In another case, from 
1626, we find a case of the murder of two Christians who had been employed 
in a workshop owned by a Jewess.! In a third case, from the end of the 
seventeenth century, a Jewess is found working as a middleman: she is given 
an expensive piece of jewelry in order to find a buyer for it.2 How widespread 
this phenomenon was is difficult to appreciate; it is noteworthy, however, that 
Muslim women are found to have been pursuing work in the marketplace as 
well.3 


Conclusion 


The above is not a reflection of a thorough investigation of the 
situation of the Jewish community in seventeenth-century Bursa, but only a 
preliminary snapshot. The conclusion will necessarily be provisory. It is 
obvious for example that Jewish tax farmers dominated in Bursa in the early 
seventeenth century, and declined later. Possibly one could conclude that other 
groups in Ottoman society became stronger, possibly richer, and outbid 
the Jewish tax farmers. Only further research will be able to elucidate this 


lBursa Sicill, B 45/239, 129a, Sevval 1035. 
2Bursa Sicill, B 143/358, 35a. 22 Safar, 1093. 


3See H. Gerber, "Social and Economic Position of Women in an Ottoman City: Bursa, 1600- 
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question. At any rate, we are interested more in the everyday life type of 
history, in microhistory more than in the macro, and in mutual social 
relations more than in economic history in the pure sense. And here it seems 
to me that the conclusion that emerges is quite clear. Many Jews conducted 
dynamic businesses that required high levels of investment and risk taking, 
and clearly showed high levels of entrepreneurship. And no less of this 
commodity is apparent as the century goes on, even perhaps more. In the area 
of relationships, the thesis suggested in this book, viz., that the Jews were 
not isolated from the surrounding society, is fully corroborated. In fact, Bursa 
constitutes the major proof that indeed, this was the situation. Jews were 
intensely involved with Muslims in areas of silk buying, production and 
dyeing, and with Christians in all sorts of aspects of wine production and 
selling. 

It may be worthwhile to mention here the only other extant court- 
record-based study of a Jewish community in the Ottoman Empire. This is 
Gilles Veinstein's study of the Jews of Avlonya (present day Albania) in one 
year in the later half of the sixteenth century.! This study enhances the 
impression | got from Bursa, of a Jewish community intimately woven into 
the fabric of the surrounding society. The number of Jews in Avlonia at the 
time studied was in the neighborhood of 2 to 3 thousands, or something 
similar to that of the Jews of Bursa, and Avionia was certainly one of the 
main Jewish communities in the Balkans at the time. But on the whole it was 
of secondary importance, just like Bursa, no offence meant to the extremely 
hard working and honest (and resourceful) people of both. If anything, though, 
it seems that the Jews of Avlonia were more distinct than those of Bursa: the 
270 occurrences of Jews in one single year of kadi records is beyond anything 
that could have taken place in Bursa. According to those 270 cases of Jews 
appearing in the sicill, they seem to constitute an extremely important 
element in the economy of the city, which was at the time an important way 
station in the Balkan-Venctian trade. Surprisingly, though they shared this 
prominence with the Muslim element of the town, the Christians trailing 
behind. Jews appeared before the Ottoman court without any inferiority: they 
are seen as trading with Muslims, arranging partnerships with them, lending 
to them, all with complete equality and security. All round, Avlona is a case 
that well-confirms the condition of seventeenth century Bursa. 


Ig, Veinstein, "Une communauté ottomane: les Juifs d'Avlonya (Valona) dans la deuxiéme 
moitié du XVIe siécle," in his Etat et société dans l'Empire ottoman, XVIe-X VII siécles, 
Variorum 1994, No. X. 
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Appendix: Documents from the kadi court 
of seventeenth century Bursa 


Document I 


The middlemen from the Jewish community (Yahud Taifesi) in Bursa, 
Elyakum veled-i Mentes, and Kamil veled-i Simon and Yaakub veled-i Yasif 
and others, and from the Armenian community, Vrator veled-i Hairi, declared 
in the Seriat court of their own free will, in the presence of the middleman, 
also Armenian, Sarkis veled-i Markedic: "the merchants who come to the said 
city sell their indigo dye and other commodities through the fees of the said 
Sarkis and of ourselves. As is the custom, the fees are equally divided up 
between us all. The aforementioned received [now] middleman fees for forty 
vukiyye of indigo sand and we have received from the said Sarkis our share of 
the said fees for forty vukiyye of indigo. The said Sarkis does not owe us even 
one ak¢e from the fees on indigo and other commodities." The said Sarkis [for 
his part} declared: "I exonerate the said people from any obligations or 
liabilities concerning the said matter..." 


Bursa Sicill, B36/230, March 28-April 7, 1618. 


Document 2 


The carrier of this document, the Jew Musa veled-i Yakub, resident of 
the Kuru Cesme quarter in Bursa, came to the Seriat court and claimed: "some 
people from the guild of silk weavers (kadifeci taifesi) intervened and 
prevented some adult and sane Muslims from being apprentices (sagird and 
hired workers (is¢i) for some Jews who produce silk brocades in the said city, 
without legal justification. In my hand is a fetva (legal opinion) of the 
Seyhiilislam, Hiiseyin Efendi, which says that one cannot legally prevent 
apprentices and workers from working in the said way for the said guild. The 
central government was duly notified, and a Sultanic Order was given in 
accordance with the fetva, which says that in the future any interference with 
apprentices and hired workers working for them is to be prevented. In 
accordance with this I now want a kadi protocol document (hiiccet). When the 
fetva was examined, its contents was found to be: "A workshop producing silk 
textiles is in the ownership of some Jews. Some adult people serve as hired 
workers and apprentices for the said [producers]. Can Amr, legally, himself an 
owner of a workshop for the production of silk textiles, remove these workers 
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from the workshop of the said [Jews], and put them forcibly in his own 
workshop? Answer: He cannot." Then the Sultanic Order was looked into. It 
was found that it said that no one is allowed to interfere and prevent the 
Muslims working as apprentices and workers for the said guild, in accordance 
with the fetva... 


Bursa Sicill, B59/253, 6a, July 17-27, 1634. 


Document 3 


The Jew Aharon veled-i Yasif, who is the head (kethiida) of the guild of 
cheese and yoghurt makers of the Jews living in Bursa, claimed in the Seriat 
court in the presence of the Jew David veled-i Musa: "As of old we serve as 
"assistants" for the guild of cooks. Every year we give [them] 2,000 ak¢e for 
the purposes of the army as is decreed. This sum we allocate and collect 
among ourselves, and we always take from the said David and his partner 
Esther 750 akce. We ask now, too, from the said David the said sum; we want 
him to be asked about this." Being asked, the said David answered: "Indeed, I 
and the said Esther used to give every year 750 akce for the purposes of the 
army. But the said Esther has passed away as of six months... " As the said 
Esther has indeed passed away, his share is reduced, and the said David was 
ordered to pay the 375, which is his share in the [Ordu] tax... 


Bursa Sicill, B154/370, 73a, December 1601-January 1602. 
Document 4 


The Jew Haidar veled-i Yasif, confirmed agent of the Jew Israil veled-i 
Yasif, about to be the occupant of the tax farm of the workshop of silver 
threads (simkeghane) of Bursa from 22 June 1678... declared in court the 
following: "The Jew Solomon, who is the present occupant of the tax farm, 
told the people of the guild of silver thread in Bursa: ‘let me take you to 
Istanbul and give you higher salarics'. He is misleading them in order to cause 
harm to the treasury. | ask that an agent come to the workshop of each 
member of this guild, register their names, count the number of their wheels, 
and let them be warned to work as of old in the workshop, and not go 
anywhere else." Mevlana Abdallah Efendi was sent by the court, and he went 
to the New Khan, in the said city, where he conducted a court hearing, in the 
presence of members of the said guild. Naksi-oglu the zimmi was found in 
possession of two wheels...feight names in all, mostly Christians|. Their 
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owners were warned to go on working in the workshop, and not go any where 
else. They too undertook to do this... 


Bursa Sicill, B285/513, 54b, July 28, 1678. 
Document 5 


The carrier of this document, the Jew Abraham veled-i Yasif, of the 
Jewish producers of sweet round cakes (gorek¢i) of Bursa, claimed in court 
against the Jew Yako veled-i Sinbal, of the same guild. The aforementioned 
Yako is a producer of sweet round cakes. He undertook to pay me a [a salary] 
of 1 kurus a week. He owes me in this way 16 kurus. ... The said Yako 
answered by totally denying the charge. As the said plaintiff was asked to 
prove his claim, two trustworthy Muslim witnesses came to court, Ali Aga b. 
Islam, and Sayyid Mehmed Celebi b. Rasul. When called upon to give 
witness, they said: "Verily, the said plaintiff worked for the said Yako for | 
kurus a week..." 


Bursa Sicill, B147/362, 26b, July 20, 1678. 


Document 6 


The Y1git Basi (guild head's assistant), and the head of the guild of silk 
merchants (kazzaz) of Istanbul, [respectively] Hiiseyin Bekir b. Huseyin and 
Abraham veled-i Yahuda, and the head of the guild of dyers (boyacilar), Haj 
Halil b. Mirza, declared, each of them, in the presence of the carrier of this 
document, the Jew Isak veled-i David, in the court of law: "As the dyers of 
silk thread in musk and black in the said city [Istanbul] and in Bursa, are 
dyeing in a false way, much damage is caused to us and our livelihood. Given 
this, and given that the said Isak is an expert, we have now nominated the said 
Isak as agent and representative to inspect the said affair and to see to it that 
those producing in a false way will get what they deserve in accordance with 
the law." He too accepted the said agency and undertook to carry out the 
necessary service... 


Bursa Sicill, B55/249, 68a, July 22, 1630 
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Document 7 


A Jew, resident of Istanbul, Mihael veled-i Mihi(?), declared in the 
Seriat court of his own free will in the presence of Sayyid Mehmed Aga, 
holder of the tax farm of Kalem-i Bursa: "I received formerly a payment order 
(havale) drawn on the said Sayyid Mehmed AZa, for money [he owes] to the 
state treasury, on the amount of 1,500 kurus. Now the said Mehmed Aga 
handed over to me the said sum of 1,500 kurus and J received the sum in full. 
Besides, | also gave the said Mehmed Aga 500 kurus, which were given to me 
as loan by Solak Siileyman Bey, resident of Istanbul (with me as guarantor), 
and now the said Mehmed Aga gave me also the said sum of 500 kurus and I 
accepted it from his hand in total. All in all I accepted the sum of 2,000 
kurug... not one akge being remaining in his debt..." 


Bursa Sicill, B174/362, August 25, 1678 
Document 8 


Abd al-Halim b. Ali, and Haj Mehmed b. Mahmud, and Abu Bekir b. 
Ali and others, all members of the guild of coarse wool (abacz) and felt 
(kepeci) in the Long Market in Bursa, claimed, each of them, in the Seriat 
court, in the presence of the Jews Abraham veled-i Yakub and Yasif veled-i 
Bayram, Abraham veled-i Yakub and Bayram veled-i Yakub and others, all 
merchants from the Jewish community: "The said Jews have taken to 
themselves the Muslim Hiiseyin b. Abdallah and the Jews Elkana and Yakub 
and others as middlemen. These meddle in their commerce; at times they cause 
a Muslim who come to trade to be stubborn (inad); at times they incite 
(tehris) him; they have stolen the moncy of someone, and have exchanged the 
money of another for forged coins, and sold the goods of another at a grossly 
reduced price. The Muslims are never safe from their harm. As a result, we 
have formerly made al! of us an agreement that no middleman interfere in the 
trading of any of us... but these [people] did not desist and caused the 
Muslims great harm. As a result, we demand to order again, that henceforward 
no middleman ts to interfere in the affairs of any of us... " 


Bursa Sicill, B36/230, 128b, May 8-18, 1617. 
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Document 9 


The carriers of this document, Isak, the head of the guild of silk dyers 
in Bursa, and his brother Kemal, sons of Yako, [and eight more Jews] and 
others, declared, each of them, in the Seriat court: "As a consequence of lack 
of understanding among us, the silk we dye is dyed in a false way, and as a 
result, some of us profit more than others, and consequently we are not free 
from conflict and quarrels. To resolve this, we now made an agreement, 
commitment and undertaking, saying: until 50 daste [200 kg] of silk are not 
dyed in half of the six workshops of ours which are situated in our market, no 
silk will be dyed in the other workshops. In addition, silk dyed in musk and 
black will be weighed after dyeing; if it is heavier than what used to be the 
case, then it is false dyeing, and whoever dyes in this way will be punished by 
us and according to our discretion. We ask the court to register this agreement 
and give us a copy of it." 


Bursa Sicill, B111/325, 137a, February 2, 1685 


Document 10 


The carriers of this document, the Jews...[nine names], who are sellers 
of silk thread (ipekci) from among the silk merchants (kazzaz), claimed 
against the Jews ...{nine names] and others, who are producers and sellers of 
silk button loops: As of olden times we are selling threads to silk 
sheets(kagid harir) and colored silk (elvan harir), and silk loops (tarra), and 
the defendants are selling silk for buttons(diikme)... [and two other minor 
types of silk]. As a result, we share between us the burden of the Army-Tax, 
such that we pay two thirds and the other guild one third. There is a ban on 
the defendants to sell [the products special to us| and there is a ban on us to 
sell [the products of the defendant guild].... Now the said guild is selling [the 
product special to us]... We want them to be asked on this. Upon being asked, 
the button sellers denied the whole thing....Trustworthy Muslim witnesses 
were brought to court, who all confirmed the allegation of the silk thread 
sellers... ‘fhe said button sellers were warned not to sell in the future... [the 
products particular to the plaintiffs]. 


Bursa Sicill, B57/276, 53b, February 3, 1680 
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Document 11 


{Abraham veled-i Arslan sues seven Jews and claims]: I am the head of 
the middlemen selling wool and dyed silk in the khans of Bursa, in accordance 
with a Sultanic Order, I have a share in all wool or dyed silk sold. But the said 
Jews sold wool and dyed silk clandestinely, and refrained from giving me my 
share of the sales... The defendants responded by denying that the plaintiff is 
their head in accordance with an appointment order. Whereupon, the 
appointment document of the said Abraham was inspected, where it was found 
that the headship of the middlemen is in his hands... 


Bursa Sicill, B174/362, 45b, October 6, 1687 


Document ]2 


The carrier of this document, Mustafa b. Abdallah, resident of the 
Kazzaz-oglu quarter in Bursa, declared in the Seriat court in the presence of 
Yasif veled-i Abraham and Haidar veled-i Musa..[and some other Jewish 
names]: I was partner with the aforementioned in the occupation of wrapping 
of dyed silk, that the silk merchants in the said city |then| sell to merchants. 
We have checked among ourselves the accounts relating to our pay from this 
work up to this time, and it was found out that 4,942 akce of the accumulated 
pay go to me. I have now received from the aforementioned this sum in its 
entirety. We have now made a new agreement and undertaking so that we 
continue to be partners in the calling and that we divide up the resultant pay in 
equality among us... 


Bursa Sicill, B321/107, 95b, January 3, 1682 
Document 13 


Seyh Mehmed b. Abdallah, the head of the guild of middlemen (delal) 
in the khan called Han-i Cedid, which was built by Sultan Bayezid, [together 
with six Muslims] from the said guild, [claim in court against the Jew Haidar 
veled-i Musa, saying:] "The odd and rare objects (¢efarik) which come to the 
said city [of Bursa] from India and other countries, are sold by us to the higher 
classes (Has). Commodities called tefarik never reach the hands of any of the 
Jewish [middlemen]. The Jewish middleman deal only with spices, and it is 
well known that they do not deal with tefarik." [A long list of Muslim 
witnesses was brought to court to give evidence, and they all said:["As a 
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matter of fact, all middlemen in the said khan deal equally with every matter. 
The livelihood of no one among them is connected particularly with the 
higher classes..." 


Bursa Sicill, b59/253, 15b, August 16-26, 1634 
Document 14 


{A Jewish silk merchant from Bursa claims against the heads of the 
silk merchants' guild of Bursa:| "I am one of the guild of silk merchants of 
Bursa. Upon completion of my apprenticeship to the silk merchant Aharon- 
oglu thirty years ago, I became independent, at the time that our guild head 
was Sari Hiiseyin. When merchants from Belgrade and Hungary come to Bursa 
to buy silk, it is our custom to divide up [the available business]. The Jews 
Kiigiik Yako, Kiigiik Sinan-oglu Tawiya(?) who are supposed to be equal to 
me, get the right to scll 138 sheets of silk (kagit harir) for every thousand 
sheets bought, but the [the guild heads] allow me less than this..." 


Bursa Sicill, B107/321, 114a, February 18, 1682. 
Document 15 


A man named Mehmed Bekir b. Abdallah, who is the head of the 
butchers' guild of Bursa, declared in the Seriat court in the presence of the 
Jews Bayram veled-i Musa and Avraham veled-i Yasif, who are cattle butchers 
in the Jewish market in the said city: "while the said Jews have been pursuing 
the said calling in the said market, they refrain from paying their share of the 
Ordu Tax, ordered for this year. [In this] they are reluctant and uncooperative. 
Let them be asked about this." Being asked, the said Bayram and Avraham said 
in response: "We both left the calling of butchers, and have not been pursuing 
it [for a while], and now too we are not engaged in it." The Jew Musa veled-i 
Israil, who is a butcher in the said market, took it upon himself and declared: 
"The said Bayram and Avraham arc not butchers in the said market. Only I am 
a butcher there and I take it upon myself to pay whatever is incumbent on the 
Jewish butchers in the said market." He asked for a confirmation document 
(izin) of this. Such a confirmation document was issued on the request of the 
said Mehmed Bey, in which Bayram, Avraham and others were ordered not to 
pursue this calling in the said market, and the said Musa was allowed to be the 
sole butcher there... 


Bursa Sicill, B36/230, 184b, January 18-28, 1618. 
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Document 16 


[Order to the kadi of Mudanya:| The grapes of vineyards in your area of 
jurisdiction always went by ship to Istanbul, but now some Jews have come 
to that area [and disrupted the pattern]. Some of them prevented the vineyard 
owners from selling their produce to the ships' captains, but bought the grapes 
and hoarded them. With this, Istanbul was in a grape shortage... You should 
not allow Jewish monopolists [muhtekirler| to buy grapes, but allow it only 
to the ships' captains... 


Basbakanlik Archive, Miihimme Defteri, Vol. 76, p. 66, August 25, 
1607. 


Document 17 


Ahmed Celebi b. Mamud, the manager of the vakif of Hac Yaakub 
Quarter in Bursa, declared in the presence of the Jew Abraham b. Yasif: with 
the passage of time the lead of the dome of the mosque [of the said quarter] has 
become very old... The said Jew undertook to remove the lead now there, to 
smelt new sheets of lead each 14 vukiyye in weight, to place this lead and 
other necessary items and in general to renew the dome, including paying for 
professional and manual workers—all together for the price of 2,000 ak¢e. 


Bursa Sicill, B36/230, 170b, November 10-Novenmer 20, 1617. 
Document 18 


Ibrahim Celebi b. Mehmed, who is manager and beneficiary of the 
vakif of Tabakli-zade Mehmed Celebi, in accordance with the endowment deed 
and kinship, declared in court against the Jew Ilyaz b. David: "Formerly I gave 
{the said Ilyaz] in long-term rent, a piece of empty land situated to the west of 
the house in which the said Iyaz lives, in the quarter of Kuru Cesme, in the 
said city. Now the said Ilyaz smelts silver on the said land, and he washes the 
smelted silver. All the time he pours filthy and dirty water into my garden, 
situated adjacent to the said garden. I want him to be asked on this... and that 
he be stopped..." 


Bursa Sicill, B36/230, 64b, Beginning of September, 1616. 


3 


THE JEWS IN EDIRNE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Our knowledge of the history of Ottoman Edirne or of its Jewish 
community is sparse. There are some old studies by traditional Jewish 
scholars, and by its very nature such scholarly literature is confined to inner 
Jewish life, the life of religion and the community.! There are no studies on 
economic affairs, not to speak of aspects of existence related to the interface 
between Jews and Muslims. This is rather surprising, as is the total lack of 
studies on the Jews of Bursa, possibly even more so, since Edirne was the de 
facto capital of the Ottoman state for most of the seventeenth century, and 
there can hardly be any doubt that the presence of the Ottoman court exerted 
demographic, social and economic influence on the Jews, as on others. As | 
pointed out in the case of Bursa, it is important to study these lesser places, 
and not only Salonica, Aleppo and Izmir, if only because the more provincial 
towns were more representative of the general "Jewish picture," if such 
existed. 

In view of this paucity of information there is considerable interest in 
studying the information on Jews that is hidden within an impressive 
collection of documents culled from the Turkish archives and published by 
Omer Lutfi Barkan.? The reference is to a special kind of documents —the 
estates of deceased Askeris (men of state), who lived and died in Edirne in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The very existence of such documents 
dispels an old myth, viz., that the estates of all men of state were confiscated 
as a matter of routine on their deaths. Far from it; such estates are seen in this 
collection to have been distributed among the legal heirs, the central 
government having nothing at all to do with the matter. The collection 
comprises ninety estates all in all, and as in seventeenth century Bursa, the 
documents consist of full lists of the deceased's possessions, from the smallest 
item to real estate and agricultural properties as well as intangible assets such 
as debts and outstanding debts in others' hands. The detailed listing of 
such items was a duty incumbent on a special judge (kassam, in Turkish and 


'such studies are detailed in an older, Hebrew version of this study: “Jews in Edirne 
fadraneple) in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries," Sefunot, New Series, Vol. 3, p. 35. 


See O.L. Barkan, "Edirne Askeri Kassamina Ait Tereke Defterleri (1545-1659)" Belgeler, III, 
1966. 
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Ottoman administrative parlance), in order to enable him to divide up the 
estate among the heirs. Wills were uncommon in Islamic societies, since by 
Islamic law they were in any case limited to a third of the estate). 

Upon inspection, Jews appear in the collection, not as owners of 
property, but as people involved with the deceased in credit relations, or in 
business deals unresolved at the time of death. In these sections Jews figure 
most prominently. This is of course a limited source for the history of the 
Jews, a limitation that must be acknowledged. And yet it is a rare and unique 
source, one which ought to be seen as a treasure trove of information, and one 
that deserves careful analysis. 

Situated roughly at the entrance of the Balkan Peninsula, Edirne was 
the capital of the young Ottoman state between the conquest of the city in 
1362 and the taking of Constantinople in 1453.! It certainly declined 
somewhat thereafter, though it was destined to remain the major Ottoman 
political center in the Balkans for centuries, assuring it a stature of some 
urban importance. Moreover, as we recall, in the seventeenth century several 
sultans chose to live in it, which must have served as a further encouragement 
of sorts, economic, demographic and social, among others. It was only in 
1703 that the Ottoman court returned to Istanbul, leaving Edirne to its own 
devices. A French consular report estimated that the residence of the Sultanic 
court augmented the population of Edirne to the point of 100,000 inhabitants, 
after having had no more than 30,000 in the sixteenth century.2 The numbers 
declined sharply after the court left the city in the early eighteenth century 3 

The demography of the Jews was affected accordingly. The French 
report spoke of !,000 Jewish families in Edirne in the seventeenth century, 
whereas it had been about half that in the sixteenth.4 The French report further 
specifies that the Edirne cconomy thrived during that time: many foreign 
merchants stayed in the town, conducting a substanttal trade in which all local 
social elements were involved, but chiefly the religious minorities, including 
Jews. Jewish weavers were described as getting credit from the French 
merchants, who probably bought their products in advance. Additionally, 
there are indications that land values soared in Edirne at the time.® 


ISee MT. Gokbilgin, "Edirne," Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2™ ed., II, 683-86. 
2See O.L. Barkan, "Research on the ottoman fiscal Surveys," in M.A. Cook (ed.), Studies in the 
Economic History of the Middle Fast, London, 1970, p. 168. 
3See Halil Sahillioglu, "XVII Yiizyilda Edirne'nin Ticari [mkanlan," Belgelerle Tiirk Tarihi 
Dergisi, I, pp. 60-68. This a Turkish translation of the report, written after the departure of the 
court in 1703. 

See M.A. Epstein, The Ottoman Jewish Communities and their Role in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, Freiburg, 1980, p. 218. 
5See Sahillioglu, "Edirne Ticari imkanlari," p. 65. 
§See Moshe Benveniste, Penei Moshe, Istanbul, 631[Heb. Cal.j, No. 69. 
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Beyond the effect of the Ottoman court, the long-term importance of 
Edirne was of course connected to its being the first station on the road to the 
Balkan peninsula, also the major station on the Imperial post road, which 
followed the Roman Via Egnatia.! Evliya Celebi claimed it had 53 khans, and 
though in practice he names only twenty,” that too indicates that the city was 
a commercial center of substantial importance. 

Like the city of Bursa, Edirne benefited a great deal, throughout its 
Ottoman history, from the fact that in its early days it was the capital of the 
Ottoman state, which meant among other things that the Sultans lavished on 
it huge public endowments, providing magnets for the economic activity of a 
large number of people. Such institutions managed the working of mosques, 
schools, madrasas, public baths and covered markets, using funds raised as 
taxation from scores of villages around the city. At least a thousand people 
worked in such institutions in seventeenth century Bursa, and the number 
could not have been lower in Edirne. This arrangement ensured a certain Ievel 
of employment security far many thousands of people at any time, and this no 
doubt benefited Edirne Jews as well 3 

We have seen above that the ban on lending money at interest, in 
theory one of the most strenuous prohibitions in Islamic law, was 
considerably relaxed in the Ottoman Empire.* Lending was as ubiquitous in 
Edirne as in Bursa, and in the introduction to this collection of documents 
Professor Barkan commented on the phenomenon of almost direct interest 
charging, and indeed suggested that this was a great Ottoman legal and 
economic innovation, the source of which he was unable to explain. For my 
part, I propose that the explanation (alluded to in the Introduction), is to be 
sought in the fact that Ottoman law evolved in seclusion from the rest of the 
Muslim world of the time, so that legal institutions developed that had no 
basis in Islamic law. Other similar prominent examples are the law of guilds 
and even the timar system. 


ISee CI. Heywood, "Some Turkish Archival Sources for the History of the Menzilhane 
Network in Rumeli during the 18'" Century," Bogazici Universitesi Dergisi, IV-V (1976-7), 
40. 
See Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, IIL, Istanbul, H. 1314, 428-29. 


30n the religious endowments in Bursa see Haim Gerber, Economy and Society in an Ottoman 
City: Bursa, 1600-1700, Jerusalem, 1988, passim. On the endowments in early ottoman Edirne 
see Haim Gerber, "The Wakf Institution in Early Ottoman Edirne," Asian and African Studies, 
XVII (1983), pp. 29-45. 

For examples showing this see for example, Ronald Jennings, "Loans and Credit in Early 
Seventeenth Century Ottoman Judicial Records,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient, XVI (1973), pp. 268-216; J.E. Mandeville, "Usurious Piety: The Cash Waqf 
ee in the Ottoman Empire," International Journal of Middle East Studies, X1X (1979), 
pp. 289-308. 
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The collection of documents which is the subject of this chapter is a 
fine illustration of the extent to which interest charging developed in 
Ottoman-Turkish society. Almost all the estates in the collection exhibit a 
noticeable involvement with credit relations, often a very heavy one. This 
involvement is sometimes so massive that it leaves almost no doubt that the 
whole affair was managed by some system of documentation. Again, this 
most diametrically contradicts the claim made by the French merchants 
regarding the business acumen, or rather, the lack thereof of the Turks. 

As in seventeenth century Bursa, in seventeenth century Edirne, credit 
sections are appended to estates, together with the names of creditors or 
borrowers, information that allows all kinds of careful guesses or assumptions 
about the economic life of people and communities. As in Bursa, Jews appear 
in these lists in great numbers. Some of these Jews—decidedly the minority-- 
appear as creditors. Most of the cases where Jews appear as creditors relate to 
sales of products or to services on credit. Thus in the estate of Kigi Bey zade 
Mehmed Aa, who died in 1605, we find a debt owed to a Jew, for coffee and 
sugar bought before the death.! This Jew is actually referred to in this 
document as a sugar trader. In another case from the same year the Askeri 
Mchmed Aa died leaving an estate submerged in various debts, among them 
one to the Jew Israel, for the small sum of 260 akge, emanating from the sale 
of cheese.2 Another Askeri bought wool from a Jew and remained in debt to 
the amount of 1150 akce.* In some other cases Askeris died while owing 
small sums to Jews, and to others of course, the nature of which is not 
defined, but by now it should be clear that they must have been due to various 
purchases with deferred payment. 

In some rare cases there are clear signs that the sums owed to Jews 
reflected a regular loan. In some cases in the collection Barkan incorporated 
regular court cases within the estate. One such (see also Appendix) was a law 
suit brought by a Jew against the estate of a deceased Askeri, who apparently 
had borrowed a substantial sum of money from the Jew before his death. This 
document is also interesting for the non-economic details that it provides: A 
Jew is suing an Askeri of some stature, and what is more, he is able to bring 
forward as witnesses a number of Askeris, again, of some stature. It must 
have been no mean feat, but it was done, which goes some distance to show 
that Jews were not peripheral, detached and living in an enclave as is 
sometimes said (as was shown in the Introduction). It also of course shows 
that the state did not discriminate against Jews concerning their clear legal 


ISee Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina" p. 231. 
2 Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," p. 235. 
3 Barkan, "Askeri Kassimana," p. 405. 
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property rights, even when the adversary involved was a member of the 
military-administrative elite. 

In any event, against the few cases of Jews lending to Muslims (and it 
is characteristic that no such case figures in the estates themselves), there is an 
abundance of cases where Jews are seen as borrowers. In some of these the 
reference is to everyday business dealings. But here too, Jews are seen much 
more often as owing to others than the reverse. Thus, from the estate of a Haji 
Musa b. Yakub (who died in 1596) it is clear that he was a large scale cloth 
dealer.! He had a shop, and people as far away as Belgrade owed him sums for 
cloth. The whole of his estate amounted to more than a million akce. At the 
time of his death some fifteen people owed him various sums of money, 
among them the Jew Yosef, who had bought from him indigo (blue dye) for 
the large amount of 14,100 akcge. In another case we find the estate of a 
Muslim who died in 1548, again a large-scale cloth merchant.” His estate 
amounted to some 750,000 akce, of which some half a million akge were 
debts owed to him by other. Among them was a Jew named Mordekhai 
(amounting to 90,000 akce). With reference to this sum it was said—"in the 
shop of the Jew Mordekhai." From this wording one might conjecture that 
possibly the relation here was one of partnership— possibly the deceased had 
been a sleeping partner of the said Jew. 

Another Askeri in the collection was a felt merchant. He died in Basra 
(Iraq), where he went on a business venture. According to his estate, at the 
time of his death three Jews owed him sums of money for the said 
commodity 3 In another case an Askeri imported cloth from Venice on a large 
scale. At the time of his death, four Jews owed him large sums of money 
(21,800 akce, 31,800 akce, 42,000 akce and 32,000 akce) apparently for 
imported cloth.4 

Jews did not desist from contracting business relations with Ottoman 
military personnel of other types as well. A Jew owed the enormous sum of 
400,000 akge to a timar holder who died in 1608, for the buying of raw 
wool.> Some similar cases are recorded in the documents.® 

There were also many loans from Muslims to Jews, many of them 
given by what seems like professional moneylenders. Thus, Haj Yunus b. 
Abdallah, who died in the middle of the sixteenth century, icft an estate worth 
286,000 akce, including debts amounting to some 76,000 akce lent to no less 


| Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," pp. 335-38. 

Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," pp. 91-93. 

3 Barkan. "Askeri Kassamina,” p. 239. 

4Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina,” pp. 264-66. 
Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," p. 183. 

SBarkan, "Askeri Kassamina," p. 145, 122-23. 
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than 46 people. This was obviously a professional moneylender, and one of 
the sums was given to a "Jewish house,"(yahudihane) evidently a Jewish 
communal house of the type we have seen above in Bursa. The importance of 
this case goes beyond economic relations, in that it shows that Ottoman law 
recognized corporate bodies and not just individuals—at least tacitly. 

A no less interesting case is the estate of a certain Abdu Khalifa al- 
Imam, who died in 1568, and who was also a professional moneylender.? As 
his name indicates, this person was an office-holder in a mosque. In his estate 
there is a list of 55 people who owed him money, together with the interest 
incumbent on each debt, rendered of course in the form acceptable to Ottoman- 
Turkish jurists—rabh instead of riba. Among these people there are three 
Jews. The latter part of the cstate contains an additional list of 36 people who 
borrowed money from the deceased in exchange for collaterals. Here too, a Jew 
appears. Another professional moneylender was Muslih al-Din b, Abdallah, 
who died in the middle of the sixteenth century. In addition to lending on a 
grand scale, this person was also a flourishing cattle merchant, his estate 
containing 3,000 head of cattle and sheep. 

In some estates of Muslims we find debts owed by Jews that were 
noticeably larger amounts than those mentioned so far. Thus, in the estate of 
Ahmad Bese b. Mustafa (died 1648) we find seven debts owed by various 
people, one of them particularly large, that of a Jewish cheese maker who 
owed the sum of 44,800 akce.4 A similar sum was owed by another Jew to 
the estate of Haj Ahmad b. Hasan, who was a large-scale merchant, and was 
owed sums of money in places al! over the Balkans, as also by an Armenian 
in Poland. Two more unusually large estate deserve mentioning. One of them 
was that of Memi b. Abdallah, who died in 1649. He was a prominent 
agriculturist, his estate amounting to close on 700,000 akge. A Jew named 
Ishaq b. Abraham owed him the large sum of 163,620 akge (the nature of this 
debt is not specified), and the Jew Haidar, dubbed "Tax Farmer," owed him 
160,000 akge.® This debt is not explained either, though we may imagine that 
it was incurred to cover investment in a tax farm. The other case in this group 
of estates is that of Ebu Bekir Aga, who died in 1624. In this estate there are 
many indications that the deceased had been involved in coin minting and the 
smelting of precious metals. Two Jews owed him sums to the tune of 43,000 


‘Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," pp. 107-122. The item relating to Jews is on page J11. 
2Barkan, “Askeri Kassamina," pp. 139-142. 
3 Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," pp. 100-102. 
4Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," pp. 312-13. 
5Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," pp. 325-28. 
Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina,” pp. 425-26. 
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akce (Mentes oglu), and 220,000 akce. It stands to reason that these men were 
involved in the same affair.! 

These documents show that Jews were borrowers much more than 
lenders in Edirne. But they also show that most of the loans Jews obtained 
were taken to advance businesses that for the most part seem to have been 
profitable and productive. Moreover, these encounters with Muslim lenders 
and businessmen seem to be based on pragmatism, mutual respect, and large 
doses of confidence in the "other." Completely missing are the contempt and 
condescension that are supposed to characterize the approach of Muslims to 
Jews, or the self-imposed seclusion of the Jews. In both respects, the opposite 
seems to be nearer the truth, and I believe the evidence of the actual 
documentation over the views of emotional commentators like Evliya Celebi 
(see Introduction). Needless to say, these documents also contradict the usual 
image, still far from defunct, of the Turks as unfit for and certainly devoid of 
entrepreneurship. 

The most interesting document in the collection, in as far as Jews are 
concerned, is the estate of one Haji Mehmed Bey b. Haj Ahmed Bey, who died 
in 1656. Like so many others in this collection of documents, he was a 
businessman and not only an officeholder. He was engaged in agriculture, 
owned a coffeehouse, and lent money on interest as an obvious professional. 
At the end of the estate is the usual list of debts owed to him, the sum total 
being 364,711, akce and the number of people involved 151. Of these, 119 
were Jews. Most of the sums Jews owed to this person were small, and many 
loans were unusual as far as loans went at this time, as 168 akce or 31 akce. 
This list constitutes a puzzle of sorts? It is highly unlikely that so many 
people bought products from this person on credit. No such case has ever been 
seen by this writer. On the other hand, many estates contain a similar number 
of debtors. It seems reasonable therefore that this was indeed a list of 
borrowers and that the deceased was a moncylender. In fact, he may well have 
been the moneylender of the Jewish community. It is a fair guess that Jews 
repaid parts of their debts as they went along, and together with the interest 
computations we get the bizarre sums that appear in the document. We thus 
have an interesting picture in which Edirne Jews seem to have had a Muslim 
as their regular moneylender. It would say something about the closeness of 
the relations between the two communities. 

One of the more interesting items on this list of Jewish borrowers is 
No. 125: "Cemaat Aragon—125 fakge]." This is a clear indication that 
contrary to all assumptions and allegations, and all narrowly conceived 


I Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," pp. 428-32. 
Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina", pp. 382-86. 
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conceptions of Islamic law (for example, by the likes of Joseph Schacht)! 
Ottoman-Islamic law recognized the legal existence of groups rather than 
merely individuals. This in fact has recently been shown concerning Christian 
communities in the Balkans? and the Edirne Jewish case makes the same 
point— Ottoman law was not simply imposed on zimmi communities, but 
conducted a certain implicit dialogue with them, or even some sort of 
bargaining whereby mutual relations were arranged. 

Not the least interesting and important aspect of this list of Jewish 
borrowers is the fact that all the names appear with the communal (T. cemaat) 
affiliation of the borrower. With this aspect of the document I shall deal 
below. For the moment, let us return to the meaning of the economic pattern 
that this collection presents. As ] say in several other chapters in this book, it 
appears that contrary to other epochs of Jewish history, in the Ottoman 
Empire the Jews were not particularly distinguished as moneylenders and 
financiers. They had strong contenders in the shape of Armenian and Greek 
businessmen, and as this chapter makes abundantly clear, Muslim 
businessmen themselves defied all the stereotypes connected with them and 
displayed a business acumen that is nothing short of amazing. Our study of 
seventeenth-century Bursa yielded pretty similar findings. And indeed, Bursa 
and Edirne must have been quite like cach other in many respects, being the 
most important secondary towns in the Empire. In both of them the estates of 
businessmen display a sophisticated economic universe, with large scale 
investment and massive recourse to credit, entailing high levels of 
entrepreneurship. In Bursa we found a whole web of religious endowments 
engaged in giving out credit to the public, which made recourse to Jewish 
lenders somewhat superfluous. There are clear indications in the Edirne 
documents that similar institutions existed and thrived there as well: many 
people in that city are mentioned as owing sums of money to such 
institutions.> Moreover, credit institutions in Edirne seem quite similar to 
those of Bursa, with the istiglal mode of concealed mortgage in paramount 
position.4 


I Sec Joseph Schacht, fatroducticn to Islamic Law, Oxford, 1964, pp.125-26. 

See E. Gara, "In Search of Communities in Seventeenth Century Ottoman Sources: the Case of 
the Kara Ferye District," Turcica, 39 (1998), pp.135-162; S.D. Petmezas, "Christian 
Communities in the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century Ottoman Greece: Their Fiscal 
Functions," in M. Greene, ed., Parallels Meet: New Vistas of Religious Community and Empire in 
Ottoman Historiography, Princeton. 2005, pp. 71-127. 

3 Barkan, "Askeri Kassamina," pp. 178, 183, 204. 

4 according to this legal, purely Ottoman rather than Islamic, a person "sold" his house and than 
rented it for a certain amount of rent. In effect, the "price" was a loan and the "rent" was the 
interest. On how this worked in practice see Gerber, Economy and Society in an Ottoman City, 
Chapter 7. 
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It seems, furthermore, that the situation in Bursa and Edirne can be 
generalized for the ‘Turkish part of the Ottoman Empire as a whole. It is the 
same picture that emerges from the Jewish Responsa literature in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: while Jews did pursue the calling of 
money lending, they were much more often found in the position of heavy 
borrower than lenders. There are frequent cases of Jews heavily indebted to 
Muslim lenders. This can be seen also in the pattern of behavior of those 
Jews, mainly in the sixteenth century, who came closer to the political elite 
of the Empire. For the most part, these people were physicians and not 
bankers or people of high finance. Those like Don Yosef Nasi, who did 
become people of high finance, were either tax-farmers or coin smelters, two 
professions intimately connected to the Ottoman state, rather than to the wider 
Ottoman world of high finance. 

If one looks for an explanation of this phenomenon, obviously, it had 
much to do with the fact that Ottoman law allowed the almost open charging 
of interest, finding expression among other things in the emergence and 
prosperity of a dense web of religious endowments entirely devoted to cash 
loans. And as we have seen, the Ottoman elite itself was up to the challenge, 
and disregarding all racist stereotypes relating to the incapacity of Turks to 
pursue financial trades, did exactly same, with great success. 

As said above, one of the main peculiarities of the list of Jewish 
borrowers published by Barkan was that all the Jewish names come with their 
communal affiliation. This fact raises another, and no less interesting set of 
issues relating to the daily life of a Jewish-Ottoman community in the 
seventeenth century and its relations with the surrounding society. First a few 
words about the concept of community, cemaat, which constituted the major 
building block of Ottoman-Jewish society at this time.! The exact origins of 
the institution are obscured, but it is well known that as the Iberian Jews 
emigrated to the Ottoman Empire, they organized themselves in communities 
of origin. The deportees from Spain and Portugal clung in groups 
corresponding to their cities of origin, and insisted that others, including the 
Ottoman state, see these groupings as meaningful communities. The habit 
took on, and went on being acknowledged to the nineteenth century. Its very 
existence contained a strong element of bargaining, since the term cemaat did 
not apply to any Muslim or Christian reality. It was a purely Jewish 
institution, yet the Ottoman state conducted population surveys of the Jews 
using this concept to the exclusion of any other, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. For some reason, that I shall try to consider below, the concept was 


1On this form of organization see for example U. Heyd, "The Jewish Communities of Istanbul 
in the Seventeenth Century," Oriens, VI (1953), pp. 299-314. 
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used in this Jewish list of borrowers as well. But first, as the term cemaat was 
a fully official Ottoman concept, it may be of some interest to investigate the 
list for clues as to changes affecting the Edirne-Jewish community in the 
seventeenth century. 

The traditional historian Rozanes first compiled the names of Edirne 
cemaats. His list contains the names Major; Katalan, Sicilia, Ebora.! Tayyib 
Gokbilgin published an Edirne population survey from 1528-9, where the 
Jewish cemaats are Alman. Portugal, Katalan, Toledo, Gerush, Pulia, Sefarad, 
Aragon.2 Mark Epstein seems to have discovered a later and fuller list, still 
from the sixteenth century. This list included the following cemaats: Katalan, 
Portugal, Alaman, Sefarad. Pulia, Gerush, Toledo, Aragon, Sicilia, Italia, 
Budin.> The case of Budin call for a brief comment. It has been suggested in 
the past that this community was part of the Iberian refugee population, 
though it is named after a town in Hungary. In all probability it was a 
community of voluntary immigrants. One scholar has noted that after the 
hurricd withdrawal of Kanuni Sultan Siileyman from Buda, in 1526, the entire 
Jewish community of that town followed the Ottoman army, for fear of a 
possible massacre in the wake of the return of the Hungarians, and it would 
appear that this is the origin of these two Budin communities in both Istanbul 
and Edirne. 

The mid-seventeenth century list of Edirne Jewish borrowers yields the 
following communities: Gerush (19 names), Portugal (18 names), Aragon (12 
names), Toledo (10 names), Pulia (8 names), Sicilia (7 names), Major (4 
names), Istanbul (4 names), Katalan (3 names), Budin (3 names), Kticiik 
Portugal (2 names), Alman (1 name), Biiyiik Alman (1 name), Italia (1 name), 
Biiyiik Portugal (1 name). 

We see then that the above list, extracted from the list of mid- 
seventeenth century borrowers, contains a number of new groups. The 
communities of Major, Kiiciik Portugal Biiyiik Alman and Istanbul do not 
figure in the sixtecnth century lists. In some cases the difference may be a 
scribal mistake. In other cases the most likely explanation is a split in half of 
the community, a phenomenon known to have been quite common at the 
time.* The main real innovation in the mid-seventeenth century list is the 
community of Istanbul. This community is most likely the outcome of the 
internal seventeenth-century influx of people toward Edirne, encouraged by the 
movement of the Sultanic court. And indeed, we have seen above that the 


ISee S. Rozanes, Divre Yemei Israel be-Togarma,1, Tel Aviv, 1929, p. 143 

2See T. Gokbilgin, XV ve XVI Asirlarda Edirne ve Pasa Livast, Istanbul, 1952, p. 66. 
3M.A. Epstein, The Jewish Communities, p. 218. 

44 phenomenon mentioned for cxample by Heyd, "The Jewish Communities," p. 307. 
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Jewish population of Edirne, which was no more than 2,500 in the sixteenth 
century, grew to double that figure in the seventeenth. It may well be that 
many of these immigrants had certain working relations with the Ottoman 
court, a possibility that | can only offer here as a conjecture. In any event, it 
stands to reason that these new immigrants were those who organized the new 
community called Istanbul Cemaat. At the least we can be confident that most 
of the new immigrants indeed came from Istanbul, and that Jewish immigrants 
within the Empire tended to perpetuate the tendency to create communities 
based on their city of origin. 

On the other hand, some of the names on the list are given without 
indication of their cemaat. Among these, some carry minor stately titles, like 
Sari Caus the Jew (No. 16 on the list of Jewish borrowers). Does this mean 
that these Jews were devoid of any cemaat affiliation? If the main significance 
of this term was intended for tax purposes, and if some Jews were affiliated 
with the state and were exempt from jizya-paying, then this lack makes sense. 
In fact, Heyd has already observed that the community structure of the Jews 
was greatly weakened in the eighteenth century, and quite probably the process 
started earlier. 

An important question concerning the list of borrowers is why would 
a moneylender or the secretary of the Seriat court trouble himself to write 
down the long list of communities in a document unrelated to any official 
survey of the Jewish community? It is clear, in the first place, that the lender, 
who worked constantly with the Jews in question, was acquainted with the 
social organization relating to the Jews and for him the community name was 
akin to the family name. Most probably the community identity was useful in 
collecting debts—there was an address, an institution that could be required to 
put pressure on a borrower to repay. If this interpretation is correct, it would 
mean that the community was a stronger and more meaningful institution 
than usually assumed, so that the Ottoman concession to the zimmis was 
more substantial here than believed. This notion is probably supported by the 
fact that the cemaat names are reproduced by the court scribe. An additional 
point may be that the identity of Edirne Jews according to community was 
common knowledge among the Muslim population. This simple fact does not 
suggest any form of contempt or animosity towards these Jews. 

Thus, from the information presented here one gets the general 
impression that Jewish society was quite strongly connected to the 
surrounding Muslim society. The connection comprised certain layers—at one 
level, there was a strong physical contact, expressed is actual interaction and 
cooperation in the economy. On a different level, the case of Edirne shows 
that the structure of the Jewish community, specifically in the context of 
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communities, was a clear result of bargaining between the Jews and the 
Ottoman state rather than a simple imposition by the state of its law on 
passive subjects. 


Appendix: A Court Case between a Jew and a Muslim! 


The Carrier of this document, the Jew Yako b. Shmuel, from the 
Portugal community, of the Jews of Edirne, claimed in the presence of 
Hiiseyin b. Abdallah , who was nominated by the Seriat court to be the 
guardian of Muhammad the minor, son of the deceased Receb Bey b. Abdallah, 
who was resident of the Qasim Pasha quarter in the said city, and died recently 
in the Hungarian Campaign: "I gave the said deceased person before his 
departure on the said campaign a loan of 10,000 akce. 3000 of this sum I 
received from the said Hiiseyin, his son-in-law, from the fruits of his 
vineyards, while he was away campaigning, the remainder remaining in his 
hands as a debt to me. The deceased himself, while still alive, admitted to me 
in the presence of Muslims that this is a debt incumbent on him. ] now 
demand the said sum from the estate of the deceased." After the question and 
the denial, trustworthy Muslim witnesses came forward, Radwan Bey b. 
Mustafa al-Jundi, Muhammad Bey b. Ahmad al-Jundi, and Iskender Bey b. 
Abdallah al-Jundi. Afer they were asked to give evidence in front of the said 
defendant, they gave a witness saying: "Indeed, the said Receb Bey the deceased 
admitted in our presence that he had a debt to the said Yako the Jew as a 
consequence of a loan, amounting to 7,000 akce. We give witness concerning 
this." After weighing the feasibility of their witness, it was accepted. After the 
said Jew was sworn in that he had not gotten the said sum of 7,000 akce, not 
from the said Receb, nor from his representative, and that he did not transfer 
this debt to a third party and that he did not absolve Receb from the said debt, 
a verdict was given to collect the said sum of 7,000 akce from the estate of the 
said deceased. 


I Barkan . "Askeri Kassamina,” p. 220. 
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JEWS IN SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ISTANBUL 


This chapter deals with various aspects of the socio-economic history 
of the Jews in Istanbul, with particular emphasize on the seventeenth century. 
As throughout this book, I am interested in presenting Jewish socio-economic 
activity in the public arena for its own sake, but even more so for tracing and 
describing the mutual relations between Jews and the wider society in all their 
aspects — knowledge, involvement, communication and the like. Foremost in 
my mind is the degree to which Jewish communities or individuals were 
detached and segregated from the surrounding society or integrated in it. 

It is pertinent first of all to investigate the question of patterns of 
living. Many years ago Uriel Heyd said that there were no Jewish ghettos in 
Istanbul, but, rather, that many Jews lived dispersed in many quarters.! 
Nevertheless, most Jews did tend to concentrate in a small number of 
neighborhoods. In Balat, along the Golden Horn, there were 1,547 Jewish 
males paying the jizya at the end of the seventeenth century, which would 
imply a population of some 4,700 people.2 In Galata there were 1,033 tax 
paying males (estimated population 4,000), in Haskéy 515 tax paying males 
(population 1545), and in Orta Kéy 637(population close to 2,000). 
According to this source the Jews constituted a majority at in least one 
quarter, that of Orta Kéy. According to Evliya Celebi, the great Turkish 
traveler of the seventeenth century, Jews constituted a majority also in 
Haskoy, where he found "3000" splendid houses, with orchards of lemon and 
orange trees, of which the best belonged to Jews. or so he claims.> This 
quarter, says Evliya, contained one neighborhood (mahalle) of Muslims, and 
eleven Jewish neighborhoods. each composed of a cemaat, or congregation. 

. ting back some years, for immediately 
before he composed the book several more congregations were added to this 


l Uriel Heyd, "The Jewish Communities of Istanbul in the Seventeenth Century," Oriens, VI 
(1953), pp. 299-314. 

As throughout this book, the demographic assumption is that a family (kane) contained five 
individuals, and taxes such as the jizya were paid by a nefer, adult male person (that is, above 
the age of thirteen or fourteen). This group probably constituted onc third of the population. On 
these assumptions see H. Gerber, Economy and Society in an Ottoman City: Bursa, 1600-1700, 
Jerusalem, 1988, Chapter 1. 
3Bvliya Celebi, Seyahatname, |, Istanbul, 1314 (H.), pp. 413-14. Evliya's information relates to 
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quarter. All in all, he estimated the number of Jews in Haskéy at the time of 
writing at some 11,000. This estimate could not have been correct, if we 
remember that the survey cited by Heyd, dated some twenty years later than 
Evliya, indicates no more than a quarter of this number (though this figure 
seems to me a suspiciously low one). 

Some of Evliya's findings deserve further comment. Some of the Jews 
in Haskéy were rich, and did not make any effort to hide this fact from 
observers, including Ottoman officials, as is often claimed of the Ottoman 
government in Orientalist literature. This point is repeated several times in his 
information. Thus, in describing the quarter of Orta Kéy, along the 
Bosphoros, Evliya says it contains many houses of Jews. Furthermore, in this 
quarter there were several yali-s, the famous coastal villas , extremely popular 
with the Ottoman elite at the time. |Among those having houses there one 
finds Baltac1 Mahmud Pasa, Sekerci Yahudi (a Jewish sugar dealer), Isak the 
Jew, Mimar Mustafa, Safiye Sultan, Cagal-oglu Mahmud Bey, Celebi 
Kethiida, and Nakkas Pasa. Jews also owned yali-s further up the Bosphoros in 
Arnavut Kéy.2 Thus, some Jews were living in a luxurious fashion next to 
Ottoman officials bearing the rank of Pasa and princesses of the Ottoman 
house. That most Jews were of course worlds away from such splendid living 
conditions, is obvious enough; but that even some Jews had houses in these 
elite neighborhoods seems to me a remarkable sign of acceptance. 

Such a pattern of living of course shows a Jewish tendency to imitate 
the Ottoman-Turkish elite, possibly not a very surprising fact but still 
noteworthy. More typical of Jewish popular modes of urban living was the 
so-called yahudihane, literally Jewish house, which we have also seen in the 
case of seventeenth century Bursa. Such houses are mentioned in the sources 
in many places, Edirne’ and Bursa being two examples, but never with 
enough detail to satisfy our curiosity. Osman Nuri claims that many houses 
of this type went up in flames in the famous fires of Ottoman Istanbul.* It 
seems that the term yahudihane refers to a house built in some haste in the 
wake of the great emigration following the Spanish Expulsion. The houses 
were undoubtedly built mainly by Muslim religious endowments, hence, they 
seem not to have been concentrated in one particular quarter, but were 
probably dispersed all over the city (as each big endowment had an area where 


lyal was a palace or villa on the coast of the Bosphoros, a distinctly upper class part of 
Ottoman Istanbul. See e.g. Robert Mantran, Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du XVIle siécle, 
Paris, 1962, p.85. 

2Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 452. 

36.1. Barkan, "Edirne Askeri Kassamina Ait Tereke Defterleri," Belgeler, III (1966), p. 111. 
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its main activity was concentrated). Hence these yahudihanes probably did not 
contribute to the creation of Jewish ghetto but rather the reverse.! 

The approach of the surrounding society to Jews living among it 
fluctuated between rejection and acceptance, and was probably not a fixed 
quantity. The main law in operation was the prohibition on Jews to live near 
mosques. A customary tendency that was not in any way anchored in law but 
had some force in real life was to object to Jews and other zimmis living, or 
moving into would be more accurate, areas inhabited exclusively by Muslims. 
There are some sixteenth-century fetvas by Seyhiilislam Ebusuud Efendi where 
the residing of Jews near mosques is strictly interdicted, as is the selling of a 
house to a Jew in a neighborhood traditionally heavily populated by 
Muslims.2 The idea here is not the expulsion of Jews from Muslim quarters 
into Jewish ghettos, but, at least to a large extent, the old customary law that 
was a strong component of what can cautiously be termed the Ottoman 
mentality: the old habit often had the force of law in many areas of life. The 
entire authority of the guild system was based on the old custom, and it may 
well be that something of this played a part in the case of habitation as well. 

The sources also show an opposite tendency, more typical of actual 
behavior, as against the theoretical views of the above mentioned 
Seyhiilislam: the more liberal and open approach to the question of zimmi 
living arrangements throughout the city. Thus, in one eighteenth-century 
document a group of Muslims tried to prevent a Christian from buying a 
house in a Muslim quarter, claiming proximity to a Mosque, and also that 
this ran against the accepted custom.3 Both claims were rejected: the first on 
the basis that the house was actually not so close to a mosque; the other on 
the basis that custom was irrelevant here. 


Jews in the Islamic Court of Law 


Potentially, the most important source for the relations between Jews 
and Muslims in Ottoman society would be the records of the Seriat court, 
arguably the most central institution in any Ottoman city. There is no other 
source that can help reconstruct the pattern of daily life in the city. As far as 
Istanbul is concerned, not much of this source has so far come to light. A 


For the term yahudihane see also below in this chapter. 

2M. E. Diizdag, Seyhiilislam Ebusuud Efendi Fetvalari, Istanbul, 1972, questions 403, 404, 405. 
3See Dabbag zade Numan Efendi, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, Istanbul 1259 (H.), p.332. This book is a 
sakk collection, that is, a book intended to teach court scribes and kadis how to compose court 
documents. There is no doubt that the documents are authentic copies of court documents as 
claimed by the editor, a court scribe himself, who therefore had direct recourse to Seriat-court 
documents and would not have any reason to invent them, a much more difficult task. 
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recent survey has revealed only meager Jewish involvement in the affairs of 
the court—too little to sound convincing.! But only future research will be 
able to elucidate this point. For the time being we have to make do with some 
lesser sources, which are nevertheless extremely important. An example is the 
sakk book, mentioned above, which is based to a large extent on Istanbul 
court records from the eighteenth century, and which shows insubstantial 
Jewish involvement in court matters 2 

This collection is also extremely important as a source for Christian 
history in Istanbul, an area of study that seems to be even less plunged than 
Jewish history in the Ottoman Empire. To start with the Christians. We find 
many Christians suing Muslims and are being sued by them, making 
intensive and sophisticated use of the peculiarities of the Muslim law, and not 
hesitating even to conduct their marriages and divorces according to Islamic- 
Ottoman law.3 Christians addressed the state court for purely internal affairs, 
such as the case in which inhabitants of a Christian neighborhood demanded 
that the court should expel a person (a Christian himself), who was accused of 
being a chronic drunkard.* The large number of conversions mentioned in this 
collection, as wel] as mixed marriages between Christians and Muslims, attest 
to a very strong mutual relationship. 

As a rule, it does not seem that Christians suffered serious 
discrimination in the Muslim court. Thus, in one case we read about an askeri 
(member of the Ottoman bureaucratic elite), who spent fourteen months in jail 
for failing to return a debt owed to a Christian.© In another case a Christian 
sued a Muslim, again a member of the Ottoman elite, and accused him of 
physical assault. The Muslim was found guilty and punished by flogging.” 

The Jews of Istanbul, too, according to this source, did not shun the 
Seriat court. In some cases Jews were forced to appear in the court simply 
because they were sued by non-Jews, as a consequence of some sort of mutual 
business. An example is the case where a Jew was sued and asked to return 
1,700 kurug he owed, and possibly was unable to repay.® In another case, a 
Jewish cloth merchant was sued and alleged to have sold the plaintiff, a 


Ip, Miige Gogek, "The Legal Recourse of Minorities in History: Eighteenth-Century Appeals to 
the Islamic Court of Galata," in M. Greene, ed., Parallels Meet: New Vistas of Religious 
Community and Empire in Ottoman Historiography, Princeton, 2005, pp. 47-69. 


2Dabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk. 
3Dabbagzade Numan, Tuhfar al-Sukuk, pp. 9,10. 

4 Dabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, p. 293. 
SDabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, pp. 32-33. 
SDabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, pp. 184-85. 
7Dabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, 86-87, 370. 
8Dabbagzade Numan, Tuffat al-Sukuk, p. 241. 
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Muslim, a garment at too high a price.! The reverse also holds true—Jews 
were sometimes obliged to appear in court if they wanted to enforce the law in 
dealings they had had with Muslims and Christians. An example was the case 
of a Jew who sued the estate of a deceased Muslim.? Another is that of a Jew 
who sued a Muslim who bought wine in his tavern in HaskGy, and remained 
owing three kurus. Of course, this tavern owner should have known the law 
better: since wine drinking is strictly forbidden to Muslims, any claims 
relating to violation of this injunction could not be heard in the Muslim 
court 

But Jews sometimes came to the Muslim court of their own free will, 
to discuss internal Jewish affairs. Thus, according to one document, members 
of a Jewish family came to the court and declared, each separately, that they 
had duly received the fair share of their father's cstate.4 Exactly why this 
family thought that it was in their interest to secure such a document in the 
Muslim court, is not revealed. By doing so they certainly broke a moral and 
legal prohibition against such a behavior. There is another kind of interest in a 
court case between a Jewish spice dealer who sued another Jew in the matter of 
a commercial deal. The plaintiff demanded to cancel the sale, adducing the 
Muslim law of khiyar al-ru'ya, literally "choice {in connection to] seeing," 
which refers to the option available to the buyer to annul a sale as long as he 
has not seen the merchandise. As there were no lawyers in Ottoman society, 
the Jewish merchant himself here showed a considerable expertise in Islamic 
law, which he used against another Jewish businessman.> Some interest may 
also be attached to the case of a Jewess named Siniora bint Davit (sic) who 
sucd a Jewish butcher called Dani! veled-i Isak, both from the Kurucu Mehmed 
Celebi Quarter near the Gate of Balat, accusing him of rape.© The claim was 
that while each of them was living in a room (oda) in a Yahudihane in the said 
quarter, she had to go out in the middle of the night, when the plaintiff 
appeared out of nowhere, brought her to his room "by some sort of excuse" 
and then raped her.” But she lost the case, since the law laid down that she had 
a month in which to complain against rape, and by her own admission, it had 
all happened four months before. This case is interesting among other things 
for the light it sheds on patterns of living of Jewish life in Istanbul at this 
time: here two unmarried people were living alone in rooms in a house called 


I Dabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Susuk, p. 28. 
2Dabbazzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, p. 230. 
3Dabbazzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, p. 263. 
4Dabbagzade Numan, 7uhfat al-Sukuk, p. 174. 
5 Dabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, p. 253. 
SDabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, p. 292. 
TDabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, p. 292. 
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yahudihane, obviously some sort of communal building of some sort, 
subdivided into rooms. It is doubtful if this crime could have taken place if 
these two had been living together with their families. 

Assuming that such cases of recourse to the Seriat court were not 
really rare, it follows that Istanbul Jews violated a basic moral and even legal 
commandment incumbent upon them, to shun the courts of the state in which 
they were living as much as possible. This commandment was considered by 
some to be more important than regular religious commandment.! Jews were 
obviously enmeshed in the body of Ottoman society to a much larger extent 
than many theoreticians among them (or among modern historians) would like 
to admit. 

The material we have cited here contradicts the widespread assumption 
that in the so-called era of Ottoman decline every religious community shut 
itself away from the world around it and conducted its life according to its own 
perceptions. Our sources show that such separation, mental or practical, did 
not exist. An interesting example of deep-seated involvement of Jews in the 
Ottoman law courts is contained in a Turkish document from 1044/1634-5. 
This document deals with the demolition and rebuilding of the Mayor 
synagogue in Hask@y. It transpires that the building was in a very bad state of 
repair and the community approached the Ottoman government for a permit to 
pull it down and rebuild it in its former style and size. They applied and 
received a fetva from the Seyhiilislam approving their legal claim in Islamic 
law, using the highly dubious argument that the synagogue was older than the 
Ottoman conquest itself’. Since the Mayor congregation was a typical 
Sephardic community, their synagogue could not have existed far back in 
time. The argument must have been a pragmatic move to make life somewhat 
easier. And in any case the fetva was a basis for the government itself to check 
the request, sending its chief architect and his staff, who approved the request, 
and forwarded it to the Seriat court for further approval. The whole tone is 
matter-of-fact and even friendly, rather than reluctant and resentful, or insisting 
on the letter of the law. Was this openness an outcome of "fund distribution," 
as often claimed when Jewish rights were respected in the Ottoman Empire?? 
We have no proof either way of course, but I doubt whether that argument can 
be used endlessly, especially since it is often claimed in the same breath that 
the treatment of the Jews (and other zimmis) worsened after the sixteenth 
century. 


1 Menahem Elon, Jewish Law, Jerusalem, 1953, 1, pp. 13-14. 
2See e.g., J. Mann, Texts and Studies, U1. New York, 1972, p. 369. 
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The document cited seems to show that the governmental approach to 
the issue of synagogue restoration was more liberal than many believe. And 
certainly there is no sign that this approach was any tougher in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centurics than in the sixteenth.! Important evidence 
in this regard is given by Rabbi Hayyim Benvenisti, who speaks specifically 
about Izmir, but his words seem to be of wider application. The question put 
to him revolves around a case of turning a ruined synagogue into a fruit 
garden. His answer is in the affirmative, reasoning that no sacredness is to be 
attributed to synagogues that are makeshift buildings, in basements or in 
rooms that are part of apartments (which was usually the situation in 
Salonica).? But the situation was often different in Izmir, where many Jewish 
synagogues were built by permission, on ground bought from gentiles openly 
and according to state laws. Such fully legitimate synagogues were as sacred 
as in Babylon and should be treated as such3 

This source would confirm that the Ottoman government approved the 
building of new Jewish houses of worship in Izmir, against all the web of 
laws concerning the status of zimmis in this regard. Possibly the difference 
between Salonica and Izmir was that the later underwent a swift population 
increase, the outcome of transformation in the early seventeenth century from 
a fishing village to a world center of trade, a fact which encourage a relaxation 
of the strict law of zimmitude. Obviously, these laws were not a fixed 
quantity in any sense. 


Guild Organization 


This last conclusion is supported by the matter of the professional 
organization of the city of Istanbul in our period. Artisans and workers were 
generally organized in guilds, quite similar to those we have met in 
seventeenth century Bursa. The subject deserves further elucidation in the 
context of Istanbul, not only on account of the fact that the guilds were one of 
the most important arenas where Jews, Muslims and Christians met and 
created a shared world, but also because the documents that have survived from 
Istanbul are of a particular quality. The reference here is to a unique Hebrew 
manuscript containing several guild agreements that are strikingly similar to 
what is often found in Turkish archival documents.4 


lor such a claim see for example N. Stillman, The Jews of Arab Lands, Philadelphia, 1979, pp. 
92-93. 
2See e.g., Joseph Hacker, Jewish Society in Salonica and its Environs in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, Ph. D. Dissertation, the Hebrew University, 1979, 234-36. 
: Hayyim Benveniste, Baei Hayai, Istanbul, 1743, No. 26. 

The documents were discovered and deciphered from the Hebrew Manuscript by Jacob 
Barnai, and published in: J. Barnai and H. Gerber, "Jewish Guilds in Istanbul at the End of the 
Eighteenth Century," Michael, V1, Tel Aviv, 1982, pp. 206-226. 
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Gabriel Baer's pioncering studies on the guilds of Istanbul, which 
provide a background against which to study the Jewish guilds, are based 
solely on Turkish sources. His model assumes that the Turkish guilds were a 
top-down institution—an invention of the Ottoman government to serve its 
interests. The guild was created by the state, its office-holders were nominated 
by the state; its "internal" regulations were in fact handed down by the state, 
including prices, production standards, production quotas and all the rest. The 
overall purpose was of course to facilitate the state's control over the urban 
population, which could at time be unruly.! In short, in this model the guild 
system was corporatism at its best. 

More recent studies on the Ottoman and particularly Turkish guilds 
have changed this perception. The fact is that the actual documents do not 
show any top-down initiative or activity in guild affairs. True enough, the 
guilds were much older than the period being studied here, but what guild 
members say and the source of their authority (in their own view) are never 
state regulations but always social custom. Needless to say, guilds never 
figure in the kanun. Those claiming their rights have been infringed also have 
recourse to custom, which is doubly surprising. In the Turkish guilds office 
holders were as a rule nominated by the court of the kadi, though this process 
can hardly be seen as nomination by the state: guild members always 
emphasized that the nomince was their free choice, rather than one imposed on 
them by some string-pulling process (which of course could sometimes 
happen in fact), and all nominees eventually got the Imperial berat 
(appointment certificate). But kadis would (and did) cancel such berat-s without 
hesitation if guild members came to court and declared that they did not like 
the incumbent. Thus. symbolically but significantly, the will of the people 
was more authoritative in guild organization than the will of the sovereign, 
and the kadi did not shrink from drawing this conclusion. In short, the 
Ottoman guild system was not one of corporatism at all, despite the fact that 
it did collect a tax for the government. It was a popular system that served the 
interests of the common people as they saw them, and the Ottoman state 
accepted it, pace to so many similar myths, this government was based much 
more on cooptation than on force.2 

This summary may serve as an introduction to the study of the Jewish 
guilds, which embody many of these same points, and in many ways enhance 
them. It is of some interest and importance that the documents are written in a 
language that was a total secret as far as the government was concerned. There 


Isee G. Baer, Fellah and Townsmen in the Middle East, London, 1982, Part 3. 

2} discuss this in relation to the guilds and also more generally, although not forcefully enough, 
in: Haim Gerber, Stave, Society and Law in Islam: Ottoman Law in Comparative Perspective, 
Albany, 1994, Chapters 4 and 5. 
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was slim chance that any of it would be divulged to the government. But like 
the Turkish documents, these are agreements and similar documents, that 
relate to the world of the guilds. This material could be potentially important, 
because it can show how Jewish artisans perccived the whole issue of the 
Ottoman guild world and their role in it. 

A reading of the material shows that at least some guilds were 
particular to Jews, that is, the artisans in them were all Jews, as were the 
office holders. This would make such a guild a totally Jewish affair, a separate 
institution that might defeat the claim that the Jews were to a large extent 
integrated in the general society. But in fact, careful reading of the documents 
shows that these guilds were intimately linked to the world of Turkish guilds. 
In the first placc, many of the terms typical to the Turkish guilds appear in 
materials relating to the Jewish guilds as well. The term esnaf for the name of 
the guild is a small example. Moreover, the Jewish guilds, like the Turkish, 
worked on the basis of a basic agreement among the members, usually an 
ancient document that was occasionally renewed and which set out the rights 
and obligations of every guild member. Moreover, and this was crucial, the 
Jewish guilds fulfilled basically the same functions, by and large definable as 
reducing competition as much as possible, including dividing up the market of 
raw material among guild members, fairly dividing the work to be performed, 
deciding on the technical structure of the products and on their prices. In all 
these things the Jewish guilds were doing exactly what the Turkish guilds 
were doing. It may be of some interest to flesh out this analysis by some 
actual details. 

In one document in this collection we find a group of merchants who 
define themselves as "rufit" (an obvious distortion of hirfet), and also isnafi, 
an obvious reference to esnaf, both meaning guild in Turkish. They further 
define themselves as forming part of the guild of kazzaz, or silk merchants, 
and more minutely as the sub-guild making and selling boton, which probably 
means (after its meaning in Spanish) silk buttons. They claim that in the past 
they had "good old" leaders who determined for them good regulations which 
allowed a good living and everybody was content. But unfortunately these old 
leaders have now passed away, and with them have gone all discipline and law, 
and everything has gone out of control, including their livelihoods. They have 
now decided to renew the old agreement among them, an agreement that will 
include the following main points: in the first place, that no ejnebi (foreigner) 
will be admitted into this guild or occupation; that no Jewish woman will be 
able to buy ibrigim ham (raw silk thread), or dyed thread (boyal1); and that no 
one of these women will deal in any way with silk buttons: and that no 
member of the guild will teach anyone besides his son or son-in-law the craft. 
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Again and again they repeat among themselves the complaint that their 
business is severely damaged by Jewish women who come to the markets, 
khans, odas (communal buildings), and undersell the established members, 
who own shops and have huge overhead expenses. The new agreement tries to 
prevent this possibility, though there is nothing but words to back it up. The 
document further speaks about the nomination of five upright and effective 
leaders to lead the guild and enforce the regulations. Offenders are threatened 
with a fine, to be paid to the endowment for the benefit of young Jewish 
orphan girls in Balat. 

In two other documents we read agreements among guild members 
where the exact occupation is not given. In one of these the details agreed 
upon are exceptional among Ottoman-Turkish guilds in general. An example 
is the article forbidding a guild member to interfere if he sees another 
bargaining with a client in the market. Another unusual article is that if a 
member introduces his son to the business and the guild, the newcomer is 
accepted as a full member only after one year. In that sense these two 
agreements look somewhat cxceptional, not a usual part of the Turkish- 
Ottoman guild world. But in one important sense they are nevertheless 
connected to this world: Both state that violators may be punished by the 
guild, and if necessary through the court of the state. This means the guild 
assumes that the agreement, freely phrased and written in an entirely obscure 
tongue, would be endorsed by the Seriat court as valid and enforceable,! 
evidence that the members saw themselves as fully part of the Ottoman guild 
system. A bizarre autonomy is manifested here by Jewish artisans and 
merchants, operating in what scems like an unknown recess of Ottoman 
society, and yet what they were doing was part and parcel of Ottoman 
customary law, fully accepted as valid by the Ottoman state. 

In another document in this collection we find a group of artisans who 
define themselves as kalfa-s, that is, journeymen, who are producing 
kilabudan, silk cords wrapped in silver thread, in the simkes hane, the 
workshop for silverwork. In the past, they claim, their affairs ran smoothly, 
without any problem. Then trouble began, as they had no proper leader. Now 
they have found one, whom they nominate as bas kalfa, head-journeyman, a 
rare, but exiting Turkish guild office-holder. A further interesting point 
concerning this document is that we have here a workers' organization, since 
by definition journeymen were all employees, which means that their leader 
was supposed to fight for their conditions of employment—a remarkable point 
within the world of the Ouoman-Turkish guilds” 


| Barnai and Gerber, "Jewish Guilds," document 3. 
2Barnai and Gerber, "Jewish Guilds," document 4. 
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Another interesting document tells the story of the Jewish attars 
(spice dealers), based in the Mahmud Paga Khan in Istanbul, who describe 
themselves as "numerous." They claim that in the past their situation was 
satisfactory, for they participated with the Muslim members in the fevzi, that 
is, the distribution among fellow members of the raw material which came to 
the city. In all guilds this was done according to traditional customary shares, 
rather than in a free market situation. But at some time in the past the Jewish 
businessmen neglected to buy their full share as customary, and having done 
this for some years, their right was considered to have lapsed, and was no 
longer respected by the general guild. They lost their economic standing and 
several of them became destitute. Finally they decided to raise a substantial 
amount of money and raise their case to the authorities and the Seriat court. 
They finally won their case and received a berat-i aligan (thus in the original), 
that is, Sultanic patent, stating that they should be reinstated in their old share 
of the distribution. Now they are drawing up an appropriate agreement in order 
to prevent others from meddling in their work.! 

The above documents are all written in an archaic Hebrew interspersed 
with a large number of foreign terms, which was the language in which Jews 
conducted their legal and devotional affairs everywhere at this time. In this 
case, this other language was for the most part Turkish. As far as the Ottoman 
government was concerned, the whole was a secret language, probably part of 
an unknown world. Yet, the shops mentioned in them were real, out there in 
the city, and so were the competitors. It was a double world of internal Jewish 
activity that was nevertheless intimately connected with the surrounding 
Turkish world. 


Mutual Economic Relations 


Going beyond the organizational structure of the guilds, it may be of 
some interest to observe the professional specialization of the Jews of Istanbul 
vis-a-vis the surrounding society, and try and see if there was any discernable 
logic in this differentiation. 

It should be stressed at the outset that Jews in the Ottoman Empire 
could choose their occupation freely. Restrictions of all sorts did exist, and 
some of them will be discussed here, but they were all limitations imposed by 
the guild system; there were no limitations imposed for religious purposes, 
except of course some limitations connected to specifically religious 
occupations, such as servants of a mosque and the like. It is particularly 


TBarnai and Gerber, "Jewish Guilds," document 7. 
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noteworthy that, contrary to the situation in Europe at the time, there was no 
pressure on Jews to engage in money lending, a pursuit ostensibly abhorred 
by the rest of society. Moreover, we have already seen in the context of Bursa 
that money lending was a great deal less problematic for Turkish Islam than in 
the classical Arab empires. with the consequence that professional money 
lending developed and grew quite vigorous.! (In fact, the historical process was 
that lending on interest—- very thinly veiled— developed first, and only then 
came the flexible ideological approach to it). In any event, in the main 
Ottoman-Turkish cities a substantial number of cash vakifs appeared and 
thrived, followed by private individuals who did the same. A vakif survey was 
conducted in sixteenth century Istanbul, which shows the existence of 
hundreds of cash vakifs or parts of regular vakifs that were devoted to cash 
loans.? Contrary to Omer Lutfi Barkan's claim that these vakifs collapsed in 
the monetary crisis of the late sixteenth century,> the extant documentation 
shows the establishment of cash vakifs throughout the seventeenth 4 
eighteenth and even nineteenth centuries.6 Jews could not operate very 
distinctively under these circumstances, though they certainly did not shun 
this occupation altogether. 

An interesting source that allows some comparative discussion of the 
economic structure of the Jewish and that of the surrounding society is the 
first volume of Evliya Celebi's famous book of travel, wholly devoted to the 
great city. While this information does not allow for real economic analysis, 
it does provide a glimpse on ethnic specializations, and at present the available 
sources do not give us much more. In any event the present study is interested 
more in economic sociology than in economics pure and simple, so the 
information supplied by F.vliya is particularly welcome. 

It is well known that much of Evliya first volume is devoted to the 
description of a guilds’ procession in Istanbul in the seventeenth century. He 
gives details of each participating guild in general, the number of people 
active in it and the number of their shops, etc. Among other things he devotes 
some attention to occupations dominated by ethnic groups, including Jews.” It 
should be kept in mind that Evliya's information is incomplete and inaccurate 


lHaim Gerber, Economy and Society in an Ottoman City: Bursa, 1600-1700, Jerusalem, 1988, 
chapter 7. 

20.L. Barkan and E.H. Ayverd:. Istanbul Vakiflari Tahrir Defteri, \s\anbul, 1970. 

3 Barkan and Ayverdi, Istanbul Vakiflart Tahrir Defteri, p. XXX1. 

Gerber, Economy and Society, Chapter 7. 

5Dabbagzade Numan, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, pp. 100, 102, 103, and many more. 

6 Caugzade Mehmed Aziz, Durr al-Sukuk, Istanbul, 1277 (H.), pp. 153, 155, 156, 162, and 
more. 
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in many respects.! There is no doubt, for example, that there were many Jews 
in all the textile professions, but none of these is mentioned by Evliya. In 
chapter two above (dealing with Bursa) I have presented materials showing the 
important place of Jews in the silk trade of seventeenth century Istanbul, not 
only Bursa. Evliya says nothing of all this. 

Clearly, like a good sociologist, Evliya was interested in mentioning 
Jews where they were really dominant, at least in a certain quarter. In the first 
place, he points out the existence of Jewish guilds in areas where this was 
made natural, so to speak, by religious observance. Thus, he mentions a 
Jewish butchers‘ guild, with 55 shops and 200 members.” Such a guild was 
made possible by the fact that Jews did not consume meat not slaughtered 
according to their own religious rituals. Jews also had ritual problems in 
drinking wine not produced according to their own laws, which may explain 
why they had to have their own guild of wine producers, and tavern owners. 
But their distinctiveness in this occupation went a long way beyond this, as 
we shall see. This Istanbul guild was wealthy and important, according to 
Evliya3 

Evliya also mentions some specialized Jewish guilds, whose existence 
is not easily or naturally explicable. There was a separate Jewish guild of 
attars, or spice sellers (which we have seen already mentioned in another 
source). This guild had 200 shops and 400 members, all existing side by side 
with the general guild working in the same profession.4 There was a separate 
Jewish guild of sellers of rich atlas silk fabrics, probably inlaid with silver 
threads, since Evliya sees them as forming part of the goldsmiths.» This guild 
had 105 shops and 300 members, most of whom were Jews, according to 
Evliya. There was also a Jewish guild of metal smelters (kalciyan),® and a 
Jewish guild of smelters of precious metals, possibly also sellers of jewelry 
(kalciyan koyumcryan).7 

If these Jewish guilds were at the top of the class ladder, there were 
also many Jewish artisans and even whole guilds that seem to have been much 
less well off. This may have been the case of a Jewish guild producing 
bowls for various perfumes (Kevreciyan). They had 80 workshops and 300 


I Though at times he sounds very precise, as when he says that each of the gézleme (a sort of 
pancake) makers in town keeps in his shop a Jewish watcher (Turkish dideban) to ensure the 
use of kosher oil for Jews. Such a custom is well known from more modern times, hence this 
detail probably could not have been invented by Evliya. See Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, pp. 
538-540. 


2Evliya Celebi, Seyahamame, p. 556 

3Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 667. 

4Eviiya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 602-603. 

JEvliya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 615—Evliya call them "ehl-i sarraf atlascryan." 
SEvliya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 565. 

TEvliya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 573. 
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workers.! Such was certainly the case of those Jewish artisans belonging to 
the guild of ramadciyan, or collectors of dust and dirt from the shops of 
goldsmiths, using this debris to scrape a living. According to Evliya they 
numbered some 400. They had no shops, of course.2 A more professional 
guild was composed of Jewish producers of nitric acid for separating silver 
from other materials (tizabciyan-i seym zer halis)> This guild had twenty-two 
workshops and one hundred workers. It is not too difficult to make some sense 
of the existence of these guilds devoted to various aspects of the processing of 
precious metals. From all over the empire we get pieces of information that 
this was a Jewish specialty. Thus, in the late seventeenth century one of the 
heads of the smelters (Aa/ciar) of the Istanbul royal mint was a Jew.4 Quite a 
few documents show Jews caught by various security agencies and accused of 
operating a domestic workshop for smelting precious metals. This was an 
offence when it came in the wake of a ban on selling and trading in precious 
metals at a time of shortage in the mints, often created by the export of silver 
to Iran, where it enjoyed a higher purchasing power. Often the specific 
accusation was of selling to Iranian merchants. Another order from the same 
period deals with the obligation to sell all precious metals to the mint, and is 
directed specifically to Jews, forbidding them to sell their smelted silver to 
Iranian or Crimean merchants, or, interestingly, in Bursa, referring no doubt 
to the fact that the ubiquitous presence there of Iranian silk merchants would 
work in the same direction.© Such export to Iran was a constant feature of the 
whole period, not only the late seventeenth century: already at the beginning 
of the century we come across Jewish, Muslim and Christian wool merchants 
between Ankara and Istanbul making a joint complaint against various 
officials who obstruct their trade by searching for silver allegedly exported to 
Iran.’ Not the least interesting aspect of this document is the way Muslims 
and zimmis come together to launch a complaint transcending religious 
boundaries. But in any case, what is obvious is that while Jews, like other 
Ottoman citizens, did not think Ottoman law was sacred, they were loath to be 
in a direct conflict with the Ottoman authorities. 

This socio-economic structure requires some explanation, not always 
simple to find. In what follows I can only suggest a hypothesis. It is easy to 
understand the existence of separate Jewish guilds in areas where there were 


levtiya Celebi, Seyahatname,\.p.595. 
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religious taboos and rituals. It is also fairly easy to understand why Jews 
would have separate guilds in the processing of precious metals, as this was a 
typical tendency in a society accustomed to frequent migrations. It is much 
more difficult to explain the concentration of Jews in some "regular" 
professions. There were no legal restrictions or obligations on Jews to pursue 
this or that profession. The situation becomes even more complicated if we 
keep in mind that there were no such requirements for Muslims either, apart 
from the matter of alcoholic beverages. This conclusion is a modern one. Not 
long ago it was a commonplace that "Turks" shunned any occupation having 
to do with money, commerce and business acumen. There is no greater myth 
than this in any area of economic life in the Ottoman Empire. The falsity is 
apparent in Istanbul as well, and is made clearer by reading the pages of Evliya 
Celebi. Thus, Evliya tells us about a guild of "Egyptian merchants," that is, 
Istanbuli merchants dealing with the trade between "Turkey" and Egypt. These 
fabulously wealthy people, each possessing tens of millions of akce, had, 
according to Evliya, some 6,000 warehouses in the bazaars of Istanbul, were 
surrounded at all times by an entourage of 40-50 attendants, and were dressed 
in the style of the heads of the state. Each of them had agents in India, Iran, 
Yemen and in Western countries, not to speak of Egypt itself. They were 
Turks, mostly if not exclusively! 

In addition, there were big Muslim guilds of ship owners with fleets 
in the Mediterranean and the Black Sea,” there were at least seven guilds 
dealing with the processing of precious metals,> and even in food production it 
was far from being the case that Istanbul was entirely parasitic on the empire. 
Evliya tells us of the existence of no Jess than 1,060 agricultural farms 
(ciftliks) in the vicinity of the great city, with n average of ten employces in 
each. There were in addition thousands of sheep and cattle pens around the 
city, providing dairy producc to the population 4 

From this list of prominent guilds and professions, it is clear that 
there was no lack of economic entrepreneurship among Turks and other 
Muslims in the Ottoman Empire, and that the business world was developed 
to a much higher extent than used to be thought. And we have not even 
mentioned the great business talents and aggressiveness that were to be found 
in abundance among the Greek-Orthodox and Armenian populations of 
Anatolia. Jews could compete, and probably competed fiercely, but they were 
in no business paradise of a vacuum waiting to be filled. Nothing of the kind 


lEvliya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 553. 

2Evtiya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 551-52. 

3Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, pp. 569-70; 575-76; 607-608. 
4Evliya Celebi, Seyahatname, p. 556. 
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existed in the Ottoman Empire, and narrow specialization in certain subfields 
was one possible solution. This is probably the reason why Jews are not 
found in the most lucrative branches of the commerce of Istanbul. 

On the other hand, our sources allow us to understand why the society 
in question tended to create occupational differentiation according to ethnicity. 
The fact that Jews controlled a number of occupations proves this point. It 
seems that this differentiation was not the outcome of an animosity of 
Muslim tradesmen and artisans towards Jews, and their expulsion from certain 
professions and guilds. It seems rather that specialization was a natural 
economic process in a traditional society in which sons tended to follow in the 
footsteps of their fathers. 

It is noteworthy that, according to our sources, there was usually no 
Jewish specialization in a general trade, but only in a sub-field. Particularly 
distinct is the Jewish specialization in the various professions connected with 
precious metals: smelting, processing and production of various objects 
containing precious metals. As precious metals were close to the heart of the 
Ottoman government due to the chronic problem of the monetary supply of 
coins (that is, the working of the Gresham law, that good coins give way to 
bad ones), the Jewish business world was never far from the eyes of the 
Sultan. This sometimes worked to the benefit of some Jews, but sometimes 
cost them dearly, even their lives. One could not think of specializing in 
precious metals in the Ottoman Empire and hope to live in a secluded enclave. 

But as we have seen, Jews did not specialize only in working precious 
metals, but also in several more mundane and popular trades. And in a way it 
is exactly this pattern of specialization that proves that Jews did not close 
themselves to the outside world. The Jewish market was too small for silk 
buttons or a certain silk thread wrapped in silver thread, to take two examples. 
Only the general Istanbul market could be hoped to sustain such particular 
specializations and the continued existence of such guilds shows that, indeed, 
they must have been catering for a wider market than that of Jews alone. This 
further indicates that the walls between Jews and Muslims (and others) in the 
Ottoman Empire were much more permeable than usually assumed. 

While numerically it can hardly be called a Jewish profession, some 
Jews pursued a line of work that apparently had specific Jewish traits or 
tendencies, though these largely elude us. The reference is to Jews serving 
high men of state or even military units in various administrative and 
entrepreneurial capacitics. An example is the complaint launched with the 
Sultan in 1683 saying that the state workshop of candle makers (miri mum 
karhanesi) located in Yedi Kule, Istanbul, would traditionally buy the animals 
from which the fat was extracted in the Tokat area and supply the Palaces, the 
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maritime arsenal (fersane), and so on without any problem. But recently it 
was discovered that some sipahis (fief holders) and Janissaries made a deal with 
certain Jews to produce the same commodity in other places, thus causing a 
shortage (muzayaka) in the state institutions.! Such underhand connections 
between Jews and Janissaries in the Istanbul area were not at all rare. 
Information from the early 1740s shows that at that time a Jew was bazergan 
basi, or chief agent of the Janissary corps in all administrative matters, and 
possibly more than that, according to the hyperbolic language of the British 
ambassador.” 

It stands to reason that the Jews shared the problems affecting the 
Muslims of Istanbul in terms of hardships. Istanbul suffered particularly from 
two recurring problems—fires, and crises of provisioning resulting in 
scarcities and steep price rises of foodstuffs. A vivid description of these 
problems can be read in a letter from Karaite Jews in Istanbul sent in 1774 to 
a community in another country. It begins by saying that the Istanbul 
community is in a terrible predicament, having been afflicted by the worst of 
disasters. One was a fire that broke out in their quarter, Haskéy. Thousands of 
homes were burnt down, and the synagogues of all thirteen congregations 
including the Karaites, were destroyed. Thousands remained homeless, and 
without funds to rebuild their homes. And if this were not enough, the war 
against Russia that has "now" been going on for seven years has created a 
great scarcity of foodstuffs, so that "the rich have become poor, and the poor 
have become beggars." 

These troubles were part of the crisis that seems to have gripped the 
Istanbul Jewish community at the end of the eighteenth century.4 

But they no doubt afflicted also the surrounding society, leading to at 
least a short-term economic crisis there as well. In such a context it is 
particularly clear that the same fate was shared by Jews and Muslims in the 
great Ottoman metropolis. 

In some other aspects of the historical trajectory, however, various 
circumstances created a difference, perhaps in the sense of economic-ethnic 
specialization. I shall deal here briefly with one such area, the special form of 
Jewish involvement in the financial world of the Mediterranean of the time. 


| sikayet Defteri,£. 139. 


See R. W. Olson, "Jews, Janissaries, Esnaf and the Revolt of 1740 in Istanbul," Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient, XX (1977), pp. 185-207. (especially p.199). 


3See Mann, Texts and Studies, 11, 367-68. 


4Sce e.g., J. Barnai, "On the History of the Istanbul Jewish Community in the Eighteenth 
Century," in J. Barnai and Others, eds, East and West (Hebrew), Haita, 1981, p. 64. 
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Jewish Involvement in Finance 


One area where there was a substantial, though far from total, 
difference between the Jewish economy and the surrounding one was that of 
international or trans-regional finance. A reading of the extant documents 
shows that while Muslim businessmen (and vakifs) controlled much of the 
market in loans and credit, Jewish businessmen were more prominent in 
international money transfers and related matters. A large-scale demand for 
such transfers existed for example between Istanbul and Jerusalem. While the 
basis for this activity was often charity, it nevertheless moved many 
commercial wheels. In the first place, it revolved around the transfer of funds 
donated to the poor in Jerusalem, where many Jews came to pass the last years 
of their lives. Until the nineteenth century, Istanbul was a major station in the 
movement of these funds from all over the Jewish Diaspora on its way to 
Palestine. Money came to Istanbul in small sums, and from there bigger sums 
were sent to the destination. Much of this money was not transferred in large 
quantities of bullion, given that the sea stretch in question was infested with 
pirates. More round-about ways had to be resorted to, and the chief one in use 
was the bill of exchange. 

The bill of exchange, an institution invented in Europe in the late 
Middle Ages, was in origin an obligation undertaken in a certain currency at a 
certain place, to be repaid in another place, often in another currency. It was 
devised to facilitate the flow of commerce, saving the need for handling large 
quantities of bullion for every transaction. Merchants living at the two end 
points would correspond between them and would settle their accounts on 
paper over long stretches of time, thus making the transfer of bullion 
expendable. In the next phase the bill of exchange began to be used also as a 
cover for interest-bearing loans.! 

This devise was used by Jews to transfer money to Jerusalem. As is 
well known, destitute and clderly Jews in these centuries came to Jerusalem to 
spend their last years, subsisting on donations collected all over the 
Mediterranean basin and Europe. In the final analysis these sums became 
substantial, and their transfer certainly constituted a problem. It was a problem 
especially for the envoys carrying the money, who had to face the 
aforementioned pirates in the eastern Mediterranean. Thus, people who wanted 
to transfer money to Jerusalem would often hand over the sum to officials of 
the Istanbul Jewish community, and receive a bill of exchange, called polisa 
in the Hebrew documents, and in many Turkish documents poliga. Thus, a 
Jew who traveled from Istanbul to Jerusalem and wanted to transfer 800 kurus 


ISee "Bill of Exchange," Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, First Edition. 
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handed over the sum to the officials of the community and got from them a 
polisa addressed to the officials of the Jerusalem community, ordering them to 
pay to the bearer the same sum.! 

This seems to have been a regular method for Jewish money transfers, 
and the extant documentation shows that while it existed in the Ottoman 
economy as well, it was only little used. Apparently the flow of commerce 
was not large enough to encourage such a development. The Ottoman 
government itself of course needed to make large scale money transfers but it 
could use its relatively secure courier service, always guarded by soldiers 2 
Jewish money transfers were thus a sort of an enclave. 

An interesting variant of the subject figures in documents relating to 
the money transfers of the Karaite Jews of the Empire. This sect (practicing a 
more literal understanding of the Jewish scriptures), whose chief concentration 
at this time was in the Crimea, also had small communities in Istanbul and 
Jerusalem. The Jerusalem community seems to have been in even greater need 
of help than their fellow Jews. Substantial sums of money flowed from the 
Crimea to help them. Great distress befell this community in the late 
eighteenth century due to the major conflict between the Ottoman Empire and 
Russia. Money transfer was resumed only with the end of the war in 1792. 
The Karaites transferred money in ways similar to the other Jewish 
communities, but they preferred the services of the Greek Patriarchate, which 
is revealed in these documents as a large scale semi-bank.3 Large sums of 
money were paid in to the Patriarchate in Istanbul, then repaid in Jerusalem by 
the local Patriarchate against bills of exchange. One document even specifies 
the commission charged— twenty percent of the sum in question 4 

To this account we must juxtapose another one. It appears that that 
many Jews at this time who moved late in their lives to Jerusalem from the 
Mediterranean basin and beyond, planned to add some little source of income 
in addition to the usual donations from the Diaspora. They took with them 
their meager life-savings, which in Jerusalem they lent at interest, and it 
seems that they often lent to the Greek-Orthodox Patriarchate. This was not 
really borrowing or lending to a man in need; it was an investment in what 
appears to have been a semi-bank. The meaning of the financial activity of the 
Greek-Orthodox Patriarchate will become clearer when we join these two 


1y. Barnai, "On the Aliyya of Rabbi Gershon of Kotov to Palestine," Tzion, 42, 1977, p. 117. 
2The Ottoman government itself apparently did not like to deal with "paper." In one relevant 
document, a tax farmer in Yenigehir sent the Jew Menteg b. Salomon with a polica of 3,000 
kurug to transfer tax receipts to the central treasury. In Istanbul, the Jew Musa took the poliga 
and handed the cash sum to the treasury, then dealt with the tax farmer on the reimbursement. 
See Basbakanlik Archive, M.D. 7618, p. 112, August 14, 1704. 

3 Mann, Texts and Studies, I, pp. 379; 389 ff. 


4Mann, Texts and Studies, II, p. 398. 
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pieces of information together. The Patriarchate received deposits from the 
public, Jews and non-Jews, of course, and lent this money or dealt with 
international money transfers. Istanbul must somehow have been a nerve 
center of this activity, of which as yet we possess only a glimpse. 

It seems that the interest giving institutions in the Muslim-Turkish of 
the Ottoman economy remained on the level of money Jending and did not 
show any sign of development toward banking, probably because the Ottoman 
state itself did not borrow money, but opted for taxation. It is well-known that 
in Europe banking arose at about this time as a result of state borrowing. 
Jewish international money transfer probably did not develop into banking 
because it did not involve large-scale lending at interest, and also because Jews 
encountered stiff opposition from the Muslim vakifs and professional money- 
lenders. Only the Greek Patriarchate's business of money lending and 
international transfer seems to have come somewhat closer to banking. The 
extent of this phenomenon is still shrouded in thick clouds and demands 
further research. Such research will also be able to clarify whether this semi- 
banking network was an outgrowth of the Ottoman economic system or 
whether it was in fact connected to European economic structure. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have tried to describe something of the life of Jews in 
Ottoman Istanbul, ranging in time from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. But as in other chapters in this book, this description has a theory 
behind it. My purpose throughout, and in this chapter as well, is to trace the 
seam line between Jews and the surrounding society, including the state. The 
prime question is--how secluded were the Jews, and how integrated, and what 
was the respective logic of integration or separateness. My point of departure 
was always that in theory separateness was the norm and ideal; integration was 
the voice of reality, pragmatic mutual accommodation and similar tendencies. 

To get at some answers to these questions, I first looked at living 
patterns. More specifically. to what degree were Jews living in quarters that 
were virtual Jewish ghettos? The answer is that there were no such quarters. 
Despite the fact that some tendencies against mixing existed, many Jews lived 
in Muslim quarters, and there was no attempt to arrest the phenomenon, either 
on the Jewish or on the Muslim side. 

An important area of contact between Jews and Muslims was the 
Seriat court. While it was found that only a few Jews went at this time to the 
court of Galata, this was probably far from the case in the courts of Haskéy 
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and Balat, the quarters with much larger Jewish population. Jews appeared in 
the Seriat court mostly as defendants, but sometimes even in purely internal 
Jewish matters, where both parties were Jewish. Admittedly, this last case was 
not very widespread, though it has to be kept in mind that Jews often used 
Muslim law even when they were addressing a Jewish legal expert. 

An extremely interesting topic that has not as yet become a subject of 
sustained research is the relation between the Jewish cconomy and the 
economy of the surrounding society. There is no doubt that this connection 
was deep-seated, though complex to detect. We have seen for example that 
Jews were totally enmeshed in the world of the Turkish guilds, a major force 
in Ottoman-Turkish urban life. The guild system was based on complicated 
laws intended to reduce competition as much as possible, and to prevent 
violations as much as possible. Jews were completely part of this world. It is 
true that in the eighteenth century more and more independent Jewish guilds 
appeared, but my understanding of the phenomenon is not along the lines of 
stiffening ethnic segregation. No less credible is the explanation that the Jews 
at this time were coming of age socially and professionally, and felt they were 
up to the task of running an Ottoman guild on their own. In this context, it 
might be imagined—I have seen no proof of this—that Jews played a 
subordinate role in the Turkish guilds where they constituted a small 
minority. What supports this line of thought is the fact that primary material 
in Hebrew on the Jewish-Ottoman guilds in eighteenth century Istanbul shows 
that these are Turkish guilds, pure and simple. All the laws are the laws of the 
Turkish guilds, and all the outstanding problems giving rise to the composing 
of the documents in the first place are due to relations with Muslim-Ottoman 
guilds. 

Other forms of connection between the Jewish economy and that of 
the surrounding society are more difficult, though not impossible, to trace. An 
example is the relative weakness of Jewish involvement with money lending, 
a major traditional Jewish occupation everywhere else. The explanation for 
this must have been that, surprisingly, the prohibition on lending at interest 
in the Turkish-Islamic culture area was traditionally much weaker than 
elsewhere, and professional money lenders practiced their trade freely. The 
vakifs, too, did the same mainly for charity. 

It may be of interest to conclude this account by a citation from the 
interesting French merchants' report on various players in the economy of 
Istanbul in the mid-eighteenth century. After talking about the peculiar traits 
of the various "nations," (Muslims, Armenians, Greeks), and emphasizing the 
economic supremacy of the Armenians over all others, he comes to the Jews: 
"The Jew mixes and incorporates himself into these three nations without 
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melting into them. serves them cqually, binds them together and creates 
practically a whole out of them on which he lives, exists, and perpetuates 
himself through his thriving..." This comment is certainly corroborated by 
information offered in this book on how Jews mingled in the marketplace 
with Muslims and Christians. But a few lines further in the report comes a 
much longer passage describing the economic profile of the Jews at the time, 
which looks rather highly stereotyped. It may be extremely difficult to 
corroborate, but it nevertheless deserves citing for suggestiveness, if nothing 
else. 

The Jews, more dispersed, poorer, but more united among themselves 
than all the others; merchants, workers, travelers, brokers, jobbers, sarrafs, 
practicing all trades, all professions, possessing all the talents and all! the 
vices, obeying only their own laws and always ready to bravely break all 
others, ingenious, dexterous, great calculators, as superb in their own homes 
as they are creeping and despised in all those they enter and to which they are 
invited, capable in all matters, often dangerous and always necessary by their 
activity and their thriving, have become the agents of all trading nations here 
and all nations, even those of the country, thus become their tributaries. Once 
richer and more powerful than they are today, the Jews are insensibly losing 
on that aspect and are growing poorer because they spend much at home. 
Vanity does to some what a large family does to others. Their spending being 
known, it decreases their credit and their power” 

Again one might comment that many of these details are corroborated 
by other documentation | have presented in this and other chapters. The 
estimate of the decline in the wealth of the Jews is another matter, for which 
no corroboration can exist in the sources. Assuming that the assessment is 
correct, it at least suggests that the decline was not the consequence of some 
mental incapacity for hard work and entrepreneurial ability, but because of 
patterns of overspending, probably a smaller kind of deficiency in economic 
players. In any case, a serious problem with the whole report is that it greatly 
underestimates the business acumen of Muslims. While they may have been 
seriously and negatively affected by the intrusion of the Western powers in the 
eighteenth century, | find it hard to believe that there was a drastic change in 
Istanbul between the vivid description of Evliya in the second half of the 
seventeenth century and the French report in the middle of the eighteenth. But 
these issues may lie beyond the bounds of the present study. The pejorative, 
racist stereotyping of the people of the East expressed in this report is another 
striking corroboration of the general thesis of Said's famous book about the 
cultural background of the modern Orientalism. 


lg, Eldem, "Istanbul: from Imperial to Peripharilized Capital," in D. Goffman and B. Masters, 
The Ottoman City Between East and West, Cambridge, 1999, p. 159. 
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JEWISH TAX-FARMERS IN THE 16TH AND 
17TH CENTURIES 


The central Ottoman government in the 16th and 17th centuries drew a 
large proportion of its revenue from taxes imposed on the trade in 
commodities. This proportion was especially high since the sipahis, or fief- 
holders, received most of the land tax due from the peasants. The main system 
by which these trade taxes were levied was tax farming (in the parlance of the 
period designated iltizam, or mukata‘a).! The phenomenon aroused bitter 
complaints in many quarters, and at least one major army mutiny in the 
middle of the 17th century broke out on this background? 

Often the claim is made that during a certain period, probably centred 
around the 16th century, Jewish businessmen held a near monopoly on this 
tax farming institution. A corollary statement often heard is that this supposed 
monopoly was achieved and maintained through stealth and illicit political 
influence. The purpose of this study is to check these two assertions by 
critically reviewing unpublished, as well as published, documents. The data at 
our disposal are mainly of two sorts: the first consists of Turkish archival 
documents from the Bagbakanlik Archive in Istanbul, relating to the end of the 
16th and beginning of the 17th century. These are mainly formal state papers 
emanating from the department conducting the affairs of the tax farming. The 
second type derives from responsa (written decisions of rabbinic scholars in 
reply to questions on Jewish law) of the Ottoman Empire. What is striking 
about the two series of documents is their great similarity of content. 

Tax farming is almost as old as the institution of taxation. It was 
employed in Greece and Rome, mainly in taxing the peasantry and also 
extensively in Renaissance Europe, particularly by the city states.4 According 
to the brilliant analysis of John Hicks, one of the most significant 
characteristics of the economic situation of the European kings before the 


Surprisingly this system of tax collection has not yet been subject of a special research. 
Nevertheless, see for Egypt: §. Shaw, The Financial and Administrative Organization and 
Development of Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798 (Princeton, 1962), pp. 98ff. 

2See Mustafa Nuri Pasa, Netaic iil-Vukuat, vol. 2 (Istanbul, 1327), p. 66. 
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modern age was their financial difficulty.! While there was a general rise in 
the level of prosperity of most European societies, and while there was a 
dramatic rise in the level of expenditure of the central bureaucracies, the 
technical means of effectively taxing this growing affluence was lagging 
behind. It was impossible to levy “income tax," because the concept of 
income related to a specific period was only beginning to emerge. The 
alternative was, therefore. taxing the movement of trade. But trade is generally 
of a diffuse nature, and so it was necessary to "capture" it at those points 
where topography obliged it to pass. Here a country like England was at a 
great advantage, being an island. And herein lay a great disadvantage to the 
Roman Empire, for in its vast territories it was difficult to find convenient 
places where commerce could be captured. Indeed, Hicks raises the possibility 
that the geographical factor had a bearing on the decline of the Roman Empire 
since the Empire could not finance itself without a taxation apparatus.2 The 
European states partially overcame their financial problems simply by 
borrowing on a massive scale at a very early stage. Surprisingly, it seems that 
there is no study which tries specifically to differentiate between private and 
public borrowers and to decide their relative importance in the development of 
credit and banking in Europe. But every study which even touches on these 
problems makes it implicitly clear that the role of government was very 
substantial 3 

The situation was very different in the Ottoman Empire. On the one 
hand, private credit was much more developed than was formerly assumed. 
Recent studies have uncovered the existence of extensive networks of religious 
endowments lending vast sums of money on interests, as well as a strata of 
professional money-lenders.4 On the other hand, it seems that public finances 
were very little developed. Here is for example what d'Ohsson has to say on 
the subject: 


ly, Hicks, A Theory of Economic History (Oxford, 1969), pp. 81ff. 
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3See, for example. E. Miller, “Government Economic Policies and Public Finance 1000-1500," 
in C.M. Cipolla (ed.), The Fontana Economic History of Europe, vol. 1 (London, 1972), pp. 340- 
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Ces places de commerce, que l'on appelle bourse chez tes Europécns, 
n'existent dans aucun endroit de l'Empire. f n'y est jamais question d'effets 
royaux, d'emprunts publics, d'agiotage, d'escompte. Le cours du change, qui 
a lieu dans quelques villes n'a méme de rapport qu'aux affaires des Européens. 
Les marchés pour tous les articles en erneral se font dans les magasins des 
particuliers, ou dans des bézesstenns... 


It seems that herein lies one of the most significant differences between 
Europe and the Ottoman Empire, and it must be asked from where this 
difference derived. The answer seems to be the following: If we compare the 
history of the Islamic countries with that of Western Europe from the point of 
view of public finances, one of the most significant differences which may be 
observed is that the financial difficulties which burdened the European kings in 
the Middle Ages and beyond were not only a matter of an underdeveloped 
taxation mechanism, but also of an insufficiency of the political power which 
would allow them freely to tax their citizens.2 The kings had to rely heavily 
on loans given them by private individuals, and this monarchic indebtedness 
may have contributed later to the rise of the banks. For, even if it is true that 
the seeds of banking lay with the private entrepreneurs, their most important 
customers were unquestionably governments. In the Ottoman Empire, as in 
other Islamic states, regular taxation was onc of the privileges of the state and 
as such was never questioned.> The Ottoman Treasury seems not to have been 
indebted to private money-lenders at all until the latter half of the 19th 
century. If correct, this analysis is yet another example of how the original 
strength of the Ottoman state blocked its internal dynamism and economic 
development. The Empire tried artificially to overcome the disadvantage of its 
lack of sites where commerce might be conveniently captured by designating 
regular locales in which all commerce had legally to be transacted. Actually, 
these places contained large public weighing scales situated in one of the 
numerous caravansaries which were to be found in every substantial Ottoman 
city. Each commodity had to be brought to the specific scale suited to it. 
There is was weighed and taxed, and only then could it be traded. Although it 
is obvious that considerable numbers of traders evaded paying these taxes, it 
would seem-although no proof of this is at present available — that the 
arrangement worked quite well, and that most trade in the Empire was taxed in 


Im, D'Ohsson, Tableau General de l'Empire Ottoman, vol. 2 (Paris, 1790), p. 165. 


2This is borne out for example by the fact that there were no regular state taxes in medieval 
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this way. Each scale of this sort, together with the taxes levied, was called by 
the Ottomans mukata‘a, or tax farm, and was made over to a tax farmer in 
return for a sum which he undertook to pay to the government. The 
government would put the tax farm to auction and every bidder (talib) would 
offer a sum. The highest offer would be accepted and the winner would then be 
given a contract to sign.! 

From the 15th century onwards Ottoman Jewish businessmen were 
often found to be engaged in this branch of business. In the first place we find 
here the famous Jews of the House of Nasi. Thus, Joseph Nasi leased the 
customs of wine in Istanbul, in the 1570s.2 Some time after 1560 his aunt, 
Gracia Mendes, leased the region of Tiberias from the government for a long 
period and settled there a sizeable number of Jews and possibly others as 
well.? But the phenomenon was not confined to these famous figures. 
Ordinary citizens took part in it as well. 

It must be emphasized that there is evidence indicating that 
involvement of Jews in tax farming had begun even before the end of the 15th 
century. This is important. for, if true, it would suggest the possibility that 
the propensity of Jewish businessmen to take part in tax farming may be 
traced back to the period preceding the large-scale immigration of Spanish 
Jews into the Ottoman Empire in 1492. Thus, at the end of the 15th century, 
two Jews named Shmuel and Ya’acov held successively the tax farms of the 
Horse Bazaar and Slaughter House and Slave-Market of Edirne.4 Other Jews 
held other tax farms in that same city and its environs. It should not, of 
course, be forgotten that these Jews held their offices in the midst of scores of 
Muslims and Christians who held similar posts. A rather obscure document 
from roughly the same period, from an unspecified location in the Balkans, 
makes it further evident that already at that early period Jews were extensively 
engaged in tax farming.’ 

Jews in 16th-century Egypt were extensively engaged in tax farming. 
This is apparent, for example, in the great responsa of R. David ibn Abi 
Zimra (Radbaz) of 16th-century Egypt. According to the documents relating 
to tax farming in the responsa of this rabbi, it secms likely that this sort of 


1 Basbakanlik Archive, Istanbul (BBA in later references), Maliye Defterleri (MD in later 
references), register 4944, unpaginated (this register includes many documents relating to the 
topic, and constituted one of the most important sources of information for the present study). 
2c. Roth, The House of Nasi (Tel Aviv. 1952), p. 144. 
3u. Heyd "Turkish Documents on the Building of Tiberias in the 16th Century.” Sefunot, vol. 10 
(1966), pp. 195-210 (in Hebrew). 

. Gokbilgin, XV ve XVI. Asirlarda Edirne ve Pasa Livasi (Istanbul, 1952), p. 93. 
SAt least three additional examples are recorded in ibid., pp. 15, 148, 151. 
SIbid., pp. 90-151. 
7 See Necibe Sevgen, “Nasil Sémiiriildtk? Sarraflar," Belgelerle Tiirk Tarihi Dergisi, vol. 3, no. 
16, p. 58. 
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occupation was common among the Jews of Egypt in the 16th century. 
Although the number of references is not very large in itself (not more than 
20 references), there is hardly any other occupation of Jews (aside, of course 
from commerce in general) which is covered as well as this one, and it may 
feasibly be suggested that this was not arbitrary. From the available 
documents it would seem that Jews in Egypt were especially involved in 
farming the custom duties of various towns.! Another type of revenue which 
was often farmed by Jews in Egypt was the mint of that country.2 This 
institution was almost permanently under the administration of Jewish 
lessees, as early as the end of the Mamluk period, and this situation continued 
uninterrupted into the Ottoman period. It is doubtful whether the procedure of 
farming out was in this case as bureaucratically organized as in the case of the 
regions nearer to the center of the Empire. Jews in the central Anatolian city 
of Ankara at the end of the 16th century and beginning of the 17th century 
were often found to be engaged in tax farming. Thus, a Jew named Meir held 
the most important tax farm of the city, that of the textile pressing machine 
(cendere), in the closing year of the 16th century.* In 1599 two Jews leased 
for three years the tax farm of the duty imposed on wool produced in Ankara 
and a wide area of its environs.” Onc of them, Arslan, was in fact a resident of 
Istanbul, and he fulfilled his function through an agent. Two Jews held at the 
beginning of the 17th century the tax farm of the customs of Aleppo.® Jews 
in Salonica may also at times have held the customs of that city as a tax farm. 
Thus, two Jews of Salonica concluded a partnership for ten years, by the terms 
of which they were to share between themselves the profits accruing from 
whatever tax farms they might lease from the government during this period, 
be it customs, weighing scales or any other tax farm within the administrative 
area of Salonica.’ 

Istanbul itself may have been an important center of this activity. 
‘Thus, a petition addressed to the central government in 1582 by captains and 
merchants dealing in the wheat trade asserted that "most customs 
administrators and tax farmers in the said city [Istanbul] are of the Jewish 
community ."8 


lResponsa of Rabbi David Ben Zimra (Radbaz in later references), vol. 1, Questions 100, 415. 
2Ibid., vol. 4, Question 1173. 


3A BN. Polak, "The Jews and the Mint in Egypt at the Time of the Mamluks and Early 
Ottoman," Zion, vol. 1 (1936), pp. 24-36 (in Hebrew). 


au. Ongan, Ankara'nin Iki Numaralt Seriye Sicili (Ankara, 1974), Documents 825, 1137, 1225, 
1226, 1539. 


56. Ergeng, "1600-1615 Yillar: Arasinda Ankara iktisadi Tarihine Ait Aragtirmalar,” O. Okyar 
(ed.), Tiirkive Iktisat Tarihi Semineri (Ankara, 1975), p. 161. 


SBBA, Mithimme Defterleri, vol. 80, No. 1339, 1024/1615. 
TRabbi Shmuel Di Medina (Rashdam in later references), Part "Yore Dea," Question 85. 
8A. Refik, On Altinct Asirda Istanbul Haya: (Istanbul, 1935), p. 124. 
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In a document from 1615 it is disclosed that the Jews Yasif and Isaac 
held the tax farm of the customs of that city.! The Ottoman government in 
the 17th century introduced a new customs duty into Istanbul which aroused 
much foreign objection but which, nevertheless, soon became the most 
important tax on the flow of commodities into that city.2 Little is known of 
this so-called mesdariyye tax. Its tax farm is thought to have been held 
mainly by Jews and Armenians.> A document from the records of the shari'a 
court of 17th-century Istanbul corroborates this view and may serve as a fine 
illustration of this tax farm and its holders.‘ It reads: 


"The bearer of this document, the Jew Abraham, the son of Musa, who 
holds the mesdariyye tax farm of Galata, claimed in court against the zimmi 
Christo, the son of ... [vacant], from the guild of felt merchants in the said 
city: 

As is stated in a noble Sultanic order bearing the Sultanic seal, which is 
in my hand, when people from among the unbelievers bring to Istanbul and 
to Galata, and to other landing-places commodities not liable [to be taxed 
according to] weighing in public weighing scales, from Anatolia or from 
Rumelia, by means of carts or by drivers of pack animals, and from the 
Mediterranean and from the Black Sea by means of ships, one akce from a 
hundred is to be levied as mesdariyye tax. The said Christo has now brought 
from antoher country to the said city 726 vukiyye [ca. 900 kg.] of felt. As, 
according to the computation of one ak¢e to a hundred, the mesdariyye tax 
of the said felt, according to its true present value, is 450 akce, I want the 
[defendant] to be asked about this, and that he pay the aforesaid sum, which 
is the mesdariyye tax of the said felt in accordance with the said 
computation. 

Whereupon he presented a noble order, embellished with the Sultanic 
seal, the contents of which corroborated his statement in every respect. 
After reading and deliberating on [the order], the said Christo was asked, 
and he confirmed in his answer the content of the said order, and admitted 
that the matter was as detailed. The said Christo was ordered, according to 
his statement, to act in accordance with the content of the said noble order. 
What happened was written down upon request." 


Another important commercial center where we find Jewish 
involvement in tax farming is the island of Chios. A Jew was said, in the first 
half of the 17th century, to have been "for years" in possession of the tax farm 
of the customs of that island.> 


IBBA, Mithimme Defterleri, vol. 80, No. 1193. 

2GRB. Erdbrink, At the Threshold of Felicity (Ankara, 1975), pp. 144-145. 
3Ibid., p. 144. 

‘istanbul Belediye Kiitiiphanesi, M. Cevdet Yazmalart, O. 18, p. 54. 
Baruch Ben Shelomo Kalay, Mukor Baruch, Question on sheet 85, side b. 
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However, the information presented above cannot help us much in 
solving the question of the over-all importance of this phenomenon. In order 
to answer this question we need comparative and quantitative information, and 
such information is hard to come by. Documents from the city of Bursa 
(Western Anatolia), one of the foremost commercial centers of Ottoman 
Anatolia, may fill the gap a little. This city had a Jong list of tax farms. In 
the last quarter of the 16th century and the first quarter of the 17h, the most 
important of them were often held by Jews. Thus, in 1577 a Jew named Musa 
received the tax farm of the silk weighing scales of Bursa plus the silk export 
duty (yasakiyye-i seym) of that city, for 12 years, for the enormous amount 
of close to 24 million akge.! The same man obtained that same tax farm for 
nine years starting in 1589 for the sum of more than ten million akce.2 In 
1592 the Jews Isaac and Shmuel got the tax farms of the seal of textiles and 
the Mudanya Port for six years, for the sum of close to three million akce.> 
In 1615 two Jews named Yassif and Kemal received the tax farm of the silk- 
weighing scales for six years, for the sum of six million akce.* And these are 
certainly just random examples of a widespread phenomenon of the time. 

A document from 1586 enables us to assess the relative place held by 
the various ethnic groups.> It shows the whole list of tax farms in that city, 
and we present it in its complete form for illustration purposes. 

1. The tax farm of the silk-weighing scales of Bursa and Istanbul, with 
the silver [export] duty, in the possession of ... [name not given], for 
four years, seven months and six days — 5,077,396 /akce/. 

2. The tax farm of the cloth-seal of Bursa, together with the ihzariyye® 
from July 30, 1581, together with the tax farm of the wax workshops, 
from September 25 of the same year and the tax farm of customs and 
weighing scales {for bulky commodities] from February 19th of the 
same year, in the possession of Mehmed and Ramazan, tax farmers by 
way of partnership, for six years — 2,545 fakce/. 


iBpa, ibn til-Emin 2039, unpaginated. It was impossible to find any secondary material bearing 
on this silver export duty mentioned in the text. Nor is the term yasakiyye to be found in any 
extant Ottoman dictionary. It was translated according to its context in one document, where we 
read: "as formerly the export of silver ingots, as well as silver plate, or coins, was prohibited, 
there was no point in the existence of the silver duty tax farm." See BBA, MD. 4944. 

2BBA, MD. 4944. 

3Loe. cit. 

4BBA, MD. 9826, fol. 3. 

BBA, MD. 2039. 


64 sum levied for covering the expenses of the muhzir, that official who brought defendants to 
court. See M.Z. Pakalin, Osmanl: Tarih Deyimleri ve Terimleri Sézliigii, vol. 2 (Istanbul, 1946), 
p.45. 
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The tax farm of the ihtisab,! ‘in the possesion of ‘Abdi Cavus, of the 
messengers’ corps of the Sublime Porte, by way of a trust |emanet]2 
from December 24, 1586 — sum not fixed. 

The tax farm of Beyt ul-Mal} both private {Sultanic] and public, of 
Bursa, in the leasing of Mehmed Cavus, of the messengers’ corps of 
the Sublime Porte. by way of a trust, from October 27, 1585 — sum 
not fixed. 

The tax farm of the duty on various textiles of Bursa, in the possession 
of Badr ed-Din and Nasir ed-Din, tax farmers by way of partnership, for 
three years — 150,000 /akce/. 

The tax farm of the weighing scales of dried fruits and the toll of the 
Horse Market, in the possession of the Jew Salmon by way of leasing, 
from June 22, 1583, for three years — 720,000 fakce/. 

The tax farm of the toll of the bazaar of grains of Bursa, in the 
possession of the Jew Musa by way of leasing, from May 1, 1585, for 
three years — 700,000 /akce/. 

The tax farm of the shops selling boza* and of the New Han, in the 
possession of Mehmed the tax farmer, beginning on June 18, 1586, for 
three years — 160,000 fakce]. 

The tax farm of the tithe on wine of the unbelievers of Bursa, in the 
possession of the Jew Salomon, by way of leasing, from June 29, 
1585, for three years 300,000 /akce/]. 

The tax farm of the ziamer® of Bursa, in the possession of Omer, who 
is one of the zéiema of the province of Anatolia, by way of leasing, 
from April 3, 1585, for three years — 819,318 /fakce]. 

The tax farm of the quay of Mudanya and its dependencies, in the 
possession of the Jew Kemal as lessee and the Jew Yassif as clerk, by 
way of partnership. from April 27, 1585, for three years — 500,000 
[akce]. 


lintisab, or market inspection. The revenue of that tax farm came from fines imposed on petty 
delinquents. See Pakalin, vol. 2, pp. 40-43. 
Emanet was the exact opposite of tax farming, that is, collecting taxes through a salaried 


official. 


3 Contrary to the meaning of the term in classical Islamic history (where it signified the state's 
treasury), beyt iil-mal in the Ottoman Empire meant the estates of people who died with no 
heirs. See Pakalin, vol. 1, pp. 225-26. 

4 Roza is a beverage made of fermented millet. 

5Ziamet is of course a type of "feudal" estate, but it is not at present clear what was the tax 
involved here. 
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From this document it can be seen that Jews occupied four out of the 
twelve tax farms then extant in Bursa, but some of these tax farms were not 
really open to free competition, such as number four (Beyt iil-Mal) and 
number 11 (Ziamet of Bursa). Both were of a more truly administrative than 
commercial nature, and it seems that they were entrusted to askeris (or 
members of the military elite) as a matter of course. Thus, in the document 
under review Jews occupied four out of ten tax farms open to free competition. 
The rest were occupied by Muslim and Christian businessmen. Thus, Jews did 
not hold a monopoly but they constituted a very important component. There 
was a great deal of difference between the leasing process of the great figures 
and that of the ordinary Jews. While in the case of the first tax farming seems 
to have emanated from their political influence, the case of the latter seems to 
be much more bureaucratic and entreprencurial. A case in point is Gracia 
Mendes’ leasing of Tiberias. This is a well-known episode in Jewish 
historiography. Although some traditional Jewish historians have sought to 
interpret it as an effort to establish an autonomous Jewish provincc, Uriel 
Heyd proved beyond doubt that it was all a matter of tax farming, pure and 
simple.! In other words, Gracia Mendes was involved in the usual bureaucratic 
Ottoman procedure of tax farming. A tax farm it certainly was, and probably 
nothing more, but it seems to have been an extraordinary tax farm in almost 
every respect. In the first place, it was a tax farm over agricultural villages — 
a rare phenomenon in the middle of the 16th century, since at that time it was 
still the rule that land taxes were collected either by feudal overlords or by the 
administrators of the religious foundation (wakfs) — and in any case directly 
and not through tax farmers. As late as the 17th century we observe that 
agricultural taxes duc to wakf in extensive areas of the Empire were collected 
directly.* Furthermore, the lands around Tiberias were annexed to an existing 
Damascus wakf in order to make it possible to award the region as a tax 
farm.> This in itself was an unusual procedure. If a sultan wished to benefit a 
particular charitable purpose he would establish a special wakf devoted to it. 
In this case, no such purpose existed, and a bureaucratic augmentation of a 
wakf by administratively adding assets to it is extremely irregular from the 
point of view of the wakf law. It is also somewhat extraordinary in that 
Jews in the Ottoman Empire, at least insofar as is known today, were rarely 


!Heyd, op. cit., p. 197. 
“Such a conclusion comes out of studying annual accounts presented by large Sultanic religious 


endowments (wak/s) to the central government. See, for example, BBA, MD. 5457, 4593, 1142, 
6055, 5451, all relating to years in the 17th century. 


3Heyd, op. cit., pp. 196, 203. 
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involved in agricultural tax farming.’ It would thus scems that the Sultan 
wished to grant to Gracia Mendes a special favour. This view is further 
enhanced by the extremely wide discretion which she enjoyed over the area 
under her aegis. Thus, she was given permission to use empty areas in the 
town to her own benefit.2 Most peculiarly, it was impossible to punish 
criminals in the area without her consent.> All this leads one to believe that 
this tax farm was an exceptional case, and in all likelihood resulted from the 
political influence which she enjoyed in high Ottoman circles. As against 
this, many aspects of the leasing process by ordinary Jews reflect a much 
more modest phenomenon. 

Often the payment in such tax farms was not made directly to the 
central government but was assigned by it to various purposes and the 
collector was supposed to transfer the money directly to the relevant official. 
This is shown in many of our documents. Thus, in the document we see that 
the tax farmer made the advance payment not to the central government but 
rather to an official who was the economic agent of the Sultan in Bursa and 
was responsible for the execution there of various economic functions, such as 
buying grain for the supply of the Imperial Palacc.* The same holds true for 
other documents relating to Bursa.» Documents from Ankara show the same 
pattern. Orders were issued to various people to provide various services to the 
governement, and at the same time the payment was assigned from the 
revenue of a tax farm.® 

The fact that a certain bidder won the auction and duly received the tax 
farm does not mean that he was assured of holding it for the exact period 
specified in the contract. For the most curious feature of the system 1s the fact 
that at any given moment anyone could come and suggest to the government 
what was technically called an "increase" in the sum payable to the Treasury. 
Such an eventuality would place the actual tax farmer in an awkward 
position ; he could either abandon his privilege and responsibility to the new 
contender or "accept" the increase, pledging to pay the higher sum, and thus 
retain the tax farm. Our sources indicate that such new offers appeared very 
often. Thus, in one document a Christian businessman offered an increase in 


IThere are exceptions, no doubt. One such exception is the case of a Jew who leased a number 
of villages around Tiberias at the end of the 16th century (see Heyd, op. cit., p. 198). Another 
example appears in a Turkish document which is an annual account of revenues collected by 
the wakf of Mehmet I of Bursa from his villages in West Anatolia, in the year 1605/6. A Jew 
named Musa was tax farmer of one of these villages. See BBA, MD. 5919, unpaginated. 
2Heyd, op. cit., pp. 198, 208. 209. 

3 ihid., pp. 198, 210. 

4BBA, MD. 4944; MD. 9826, fol. 3. 

BBA, MD. 4944. 

SOngan, op. cit., Documents | 226, 1226 and so forth. 
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the sum pledged formerly by two Jews,! and another document shows how a 
member of the ruling class offered an increase in the sum pledged by other 
Jewish tax farmers, some years later. 

The constant revision, or even annulment, of contracts was one of the 
most problematic characteristics of the system. For, in the first place, some of 
the documents make it clear that the tax farmer sometimes relied on the length 
of his contract to rectify short-term incidental losses by the hoped-for revenues 
of later periods. Thus, in one document we see that the lessee specifically lays 
it down as a condition that he would be allowed to make good his deficient 
payments of onc term of lease from the surplus of another? In other 
documents it is clear that tax farmers were hoping to make good their deficient 
payments, even when this is not stated explicitly.4 Moreover, this was also, it 
seems, the interest of the government, as is made clear by one document from 
Egypt in which the brother of a deceased tax farmer is forced to take over his 
brother's obligations in order that he may make good the latter's previous 
losses.> 

Nor was this all. Because contractual periods were often abruptly 
brought to an end, the tax farmer had no chance to put his affairs in order, and 
so always, after the appointment of a new tax farmer a check was made of the 
affairs of the former incumbent.® It is interesting that the term "checking" 
(teftis) appears as a technical term both in the Turkish and Hebrew documents, 
despite their different nature. In the Hebrew documents especially we may 
observe how this "checking" mechanism was frought with danger to the tax 
farmer. In one such document we read about a group of partners who held a tax 
farm in common and who tried to exclude from it one of their number. It is 
stated that the person in question called in the supervisor (miifettis), which 
caused a great deal of damage at the partners.’ In another document, a Jew who 
had pledged to refrain from applying further for a tax farm failed to keep his 
word, but when brought to the (Jewish) court said that he was actually forced 
todo so: 


'BBA, MD. 4944. 

2BBA, MD. 9826, fol. 3. 

3BBA, Ibn iil-Emin 2039. 

4BBA, MD. 4944: ibn iil-Emin 2039. 

SRadbaz, op. cit., vol. 1, Question 100. 

®See footnotes 7 p. 130 and ! p. 131 above. 

TResponsa of Rabbi Joseph of Trani (Maharit in later references), vol. 1, Question 95. 
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He said he took the tax farm again only under duress, for the governor 
had scared him very much, saying to him: "I shall arrange a ‘checking’ 
(teftis) on you, and if it should be found that you have taken money due to 
the king even from one person without listing it, you are doomed wl 


In a third example it is specifically stated that when it comes to a teftis 
the tax farmer may expect anything to befall him.2 

The struggle between tax farmers and would-be tax farmers was not the 
only form of competition to be observed. No less rife was the constant effort 
of lessees to trick each other out of business. A recurrent opportunity for this 
occurred when a new bidder suggested raising the sum of the tax farm. This is 
recorded in one document relating to 17th-century Bursa, and something 
strikingly similar is recorded in a responsa from an unspecified location. In 
this document a new bidder suggested raising the sum of a tax farm held 
jointly by two Jews. One of the partners suggested to the other to refrain from 
paying the higher bid, but at the same time he secretly accepted it himself. 
This procedure was considered illegal by the Sultan in the Turkish document 
and by the Jewish rabbi in several Hebrew documents 3 

In a document already cited above, in which a group of partners tried to 
evict one of their number from the tax farm, the man tried to avenge himself 
on his former partners by suggesting a higher bid, although from the wording 
of the document it seems evident that he did not really intend to lease the tax 
farm alone 4 

The question must now be posed of how did Jews receive their 
positions? Did they have special political relations with men of state which 
enabled them to monopolise the privilege? Or did they work in a free-market 
situation? Much of the evidence appears to indicate the latter alternative, that 
is, that Jewish tax farmers operated in a (basically) free market. We see that 
Jewish tax farmers competed freely with Christians and Muslims and even 
with members of the bureaucratic and military elite. There is no hint in our 
documents that those Jews who held positions as tax farmers had special 
relations with the rulers. They were removed, searched and arrested with ease.> 
There are known cases where askeris were removed from their positions as tax 
farmers and Jews placed in their positions.© On the other hand, our sources 
show that Jews were not handicapped in collecting taxes by their special legal 
situation of second-class citizens. Thus, they were able to sue merchants in 


lResponsa of Rabbi Moshe of Tran: (Mabit in later references), vol. 2, Question 126. 
2Maharit, op. cit., Question 31. 

3Maharit, op. cit., vol. 1, Question 95: Mabit, loc. cit. 

4Maharit, loc. cit. 

5BBA, MD. 4944; Ibn iil-Fmin 2039. 

81.0¢. cit. 
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court. One such example was brought in a document cited above.! Another 
good example can be cited from the kadi records of 17th-century Bursa. In this 
document, the Jewish tax farmer of the grain market launched a complaint in 
court against grain producers around the city who evaded the tax. It is evident 
that among those accused many were members of the elite.2 Another question 
relevant to the assessment of the phenomenon is the relation between the tax 
farmers and their clients, that is, the merchants who paid the taxes. The main 
question here is whether the tax farmer, could actually impose on the 
merchants any amount of tax which he might have wished. Here we must 
make a distinction between two types of tax farms which existed in the 
history of the Middle East under the Ottomans. The first of these was what 
may loosely be called agricultural tax farming. Here the subject of farming out 
was the tithe tax levied traditionally from all village produce in the Middle 
East. This agricultural tax farming gave rise in Egypt to a sort of quasi- 
feudalism, with tax farmers in very effective control of agricultural land 
throughout the country.4 The situation was not much different in Palestine. 
Here, farming the taxes enabled a nomad chief like Dahir al-‘Umar, in the 
middle decades of the 18th century, to turn the northern half of a country into 
a virtually semi-independent principality.4 And in the 19th century tax 
farming again was closely associated with a budding feudalism: collecting the 
revenue in the mountainous regions (by tax farming) was one of the privileges 
of the local chiefs, called in Arabic parlance Suyuh al-Nawahi. So it is true 
to say that in later Ottoman times agricultural tax farming was associated with 
a type of primitive feudalism. The growing dominance of these tax farmers 
over the land also meant, of course, growing pressure on the peasants and, in 
fact, it is generally agreed that tax farming was extremely damaging to the 
agricultural economy, if not downright ruinous. Eventually, as is well known, 
the iltizam became so notorious that its intended abrogation was hailed by the 
Ottoman government in the famous reform edict of 1839 as granting a very 
basic human right.© 

There was, of course, a vast difference between agricultural and 
commercial tax farming. It is clear that tax farmers who appear in our 
documents were unable to exact from their clients as much as they might 
have wished, or even anything above the legally-prescribed rate. There are 


ISce footnote 4 p. 132 above. 


2See Bursa Seriye Sicilli, the Archeological Museum, Bursa, register A 153/201, 76a, document 
dated Rebiiilahir 1007. 


3See, for example, G. Baer, A History of Landownership in Modern Egypt (Oxford, 1962), pp. 
-7. 


4a. Cohen, Palestine in the Eighteenth Century (Jerusalem, 1973), pp. 7ff. 
5 Ihsan al-Nimr, Tarih Jabal nablus wal-Balka, vol. 2 (Nablus, 1961), pp. 233ff. 
6p. Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London, 1961), p. 105. 
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sometimes complaints lodged by merchants against tax farmers who have tried 
by various tricks to impose more than the prescribed rates, but these 
divergencies seem soon to have been rectified by the court. A good example is 
brought in a document from the year 1582 where a large group of merchants 
complained bitterly against the conduct of the Jewish tax farmers of Istanbul. 
It was alleged that their servants at the points of collection were all Jewish and 
that they behaved outrageously towards Muslims paying the tax. They 
demanded, and their demand was granted by a Sultanic order, that henceforward 
such servants of tax farmers should not be Jewish! 

It does not seem that the commercial tax farmer enjoyed any political 
advantage over his clients and, consequently, there is no reason to think that 
the merchants would not vociferously fight for their rights against every 
encroachment. Moreover, while we have shown that Jewish tax farmers were 
not unduly handicapped by their special legal position in conducting their 
business, it is evident that they did not have any political superiority over 
Muslim merchants, and it is extremely unlikely that they would have extracted 
extra taxes from them. If, nevertheless, they managed to enjoy a certain 
measure of success in the business without such extortion, it is reasonable to 
conclude that such behaviour was not a necessary part of the business. Since 
they could not charge the merchants more than the traditional rate, their profits 
must have been determined by the forces of the free market. Judging by our 
documents, tax farming was an extremely risky business (both to capital and 
to body) and so naturally it must have been somewhat more profitable than 
other types of economic activity. But it could not have been much more so 
than the average rate current in that economy. This line of reasoning is further 
corroborated by the fact indicated in our documents, that tax farming 
necessitated large investments. Thus, the Jew Musa, who held the silk tax 
farm for the period after 1589, undertook to pay the government the sum of 10 
million of akges. He could never be sure of recovering such a sum.2 This is 
why we should not be surprised to discover that partnerships in this business 
were very common. Thus, in a document originating from Salonica (latter half 
of the 16th century) we read of three people who established a partnership and 
farmed out the custom of the city of Bodon.? Two other Jews (according to the 
same source) established a partnership for ten years, which was meant to cover 
every kind of tax farming.t In another document from the second half of 
the 16th century, mention is made of two groups of people who formed a 
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partnership for the sake of farming a tax farm.! In yet another document of the 
same period we read of three Jews who were partners in a tax farm of the wine 
custom in an unspecified location. They could not meet their payments and 
were obliged to borrow a large sum from money lender. A part of this 
unspecified loan amounted to 339,000 akces.? 

In conclusion it may be said that the tax-farming institution was 
basically a free entreprise, just like any other occupation in the Empire. No 
group held a monopoly, and the principles on the basis of which the 
institution operated were those of the free market. If this is true, it may help 
us to form a general idea about the rate of profit current in this institution. If 
it was a basically regular occupation, then it follows that profits were more or 
less similar to those prevailing in other financial occupations. Profits here 
must have been a little higher because of the danger of dealing with public 
officials, but aside from this, had profits here been noticeably bigger this 
would have attracted capital from other branches of the economy; 
consequently, profits would have been reduced until they reached the general 
level current in the economy plus the margin "necessitated" by the extra 
danger inherent in this occupation. Thus, it seems to us that the tax-farming 
institution is one of the most fruitful areas where to begin the study of 
entrepreneurship in the Ottoman Empire. 

Tax farming is thus a principal area in which Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire met the outside world and fulfilled a function within it. But this 
should not blind us to the fact that tax farming often constituted an area of 
dispute within the Jewish community itself, too. As a rule, the subject of 
these intercommunal conflicts which one comes across is related to 
circumvention of statc laws with regard to the institution of tax farming. 
Thus, in one responsa we find three Jews who together leased the customs of 
Bodon. Although Jews and Christians were liable, as zimmis, to a customs 
rate of 5% ad valorem, Jewish merchants of that city declined to pay so much 
and asked that the tax farmers reduce the rate of the imposition.3 Curiously 
enough, two of the tax farmers were willing to agree to a reduction to 2% — 
on condition that smuggling stopped! Was this an accurate appreciation of the 
volume of smuggling? We cannot tell. 

In another document we read about a "communal agreement" 
(haskamah) concluded in the city of Bursa which categorically forbade Jews 
from leasing a certain customs toll collected at the entrance to the city.4 This 
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extraordinary act is not clarified in the document, and one can only guess that, 
as the tax farmers of this tax used to levy a little more than the legally 
prescribed rate,! community leaders feared that this might cause some kind of 
unpleasant consequences to the whole community. 

A strikingly similar prohibition was ruled by the Jewish community 
of Patras in the latter half of the 16th century.2 This community absolutely 
forbade Jews from taking part in auctions for lease of the customs of that city, 
reasoning that such a participation might endanger the whole community, for 
several reasons: lessees did not fulfil their obligations to the government; and 
the tax farm was a monopoly of a group of non-Jews, so that if any Jew 
should break this monopoly a danger to the whole community could ensue. 

It is widely believed that the Jewish community of the Ottoman 
Empire began to decline some time in the period under review, along with the 
other sectors of Ottoman society. While this general statement is still in need 
of further research, our sources do point to the possibility that tax farming by 
Jews was on the wane during the 17th century. This is shown first by the fact 
that most Hebrew responsa relating to tax farming date from before the middle 
of the 17th century. The same is the case concerning Ottoman documents 
relating to the matter, at least insofar as the relatively well-documented case of 
17th-century Bursa is concerned. While at the beginning of the century Jewish 
businessmen seem to have been paramount in this business, before the mid- 
17th century was out almost no trace of them remained. 

What seems to have happened is that, beyond the possible 
pauperization of the Jewish communities of the Ottoman Empire after the 
16th century,? the paramount place of Jewish businessmen in that particular 
sphere seems to have been usurped by the rising class of askeris, those 
military commanders and administrators who after the 16th century 
increasingly penetrated every possible branch of economic activity, without at 
the same time ignoring their official duties or giving up their enormous 
political influence 4 

The competition between Jews and askeris was already apparent even 
in the heyday of the Jewish tax farmers, as often they were ousted by 
askeris.> In the long run, of course, this competition was conducted on 
unequal terms, and it may well be that, eventually, it brought about their 
downfall and drove these Jewish businessmen into other fields of activity. 


1A fact explicitly stated in the document. 
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JEWS AND MONEY-LENDING 


It is generally assumed that during the Middle Ages and afterwards Jews 
everywhere were engaged in money-lending as their main occupation. 
However, this does not appear to have been the case in the Ottoman Empire. 
It would seem that in this state money-lending was of far lesser importance 
than elsewhere. The false impression may have been due, at least in part, to a 
reliance on Hebrew sources alone. These in themselves are extremely 
important, but for such a subject they reveal only one side of the coin. 

We shall now first analyze the internal Jewish sources, and will then 
show how substantial parts of this picture are given new meaning in the 
context of the surrounding society. 

It must be emphasized at the outset that money-lending by Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire was not rare but rather quite frequent. This is already 
apparent from the very few theoretical allusions to interest-taking by Rabbis 
who lived in the Ottoman Empire. Such allusions as were made must be 
viewed against their proper background. Originally Jewish law strictly forbade 
interest-taking, although a number of Biblical passages left room for doubt as 
to whether this total ban applied equally to non-Jews.! 

An entirely new page in the Jewish involvement in moneylending 
commenced during the "high" Middle Ages in France and Germany in 
particular, when political and economic factors increasingly pushed the Jews 
into money-lending as almost their sole source of sustenance.2 Some of the 
greatest authorities on Jewish law lived in these areas at that time, and the fact 
that they tended to accept various compromises with the realities of the day 
had a great influence on the Rabbis of the subsequent centuries. The growing 
leniency toward interest-taking held true for Jews and non-Jews alike. It would 
seem that the normative approach of the Rabbis of Ottoman Jewry toward 
interest-taking was that it was acceptables as long as it was practiced in an 
indirect fashion and was disguised under some sort of legal fiction. Direct 
interest was still frowned on and was even strictly forbidden. A good example 
is a case brought before R. Joseph ben Leb, Rabbi of Salonica in the 16th 
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century, who categorically forbade such a practice, even if used for the support 
of orphans.! 

But wherever interest-taking was a little less than plain and 
undisguised, we find a large measure of leniency. Thus, Rabbi David ibn Abi 
Zimra of Egypt ruled, following Maimonides and other scholars of his 
generation, that the custom of leniency had become widespread.2 Rabbi Moses 
di Trani of Safed, although he forbade a financial device that was almost 
equivalent to direct interest, openly sought ways to legalize indirect interest- 
taking when he thought it necessary for his community. Rabbi Hayyim 
Benveniste of 17th century Izmir issued a responsum to a question which 
specifically asked how to put cash to work without at the same time breaking 
the prohibition of interest-taking. He suggested stipulating a fine for delay in 
the repayment of a nominal loan.4 

One might thus conclude that the general opinion prevailing among 
the Jews in the Ottoman Empire was that interest-bearing transactions were 
admissible as long as the charging of interest was indirect. 

Against this general background we must first analyze one special and 
in certain respects confusing case. In the economic history of the Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire, especially in relation to money-lending, Jerusalem 
constitutes an exceptional case. Here Jews were intensely involved in money- 
lending, and it is probably because this fact has attracted greater research effort 
that some scholars have tended to view the case of Jerusalem the model for the 
whole of Ottoman Jewry>. On closer inspection, however, it becomes clear 
that tihs was not the case. Jewish money-lending in Ottoman Jerusalem 
consisted mainly of making loans to the Christian monasteries in that city. 
These monasteries were traditionally in the habit of drawing heavily on the 
local Jewish and other money-lenders. It is evident that the essence of the 
relationship between the monks and the Jews was the monks’ conspicuous 
demand for loans. 

Already in the 17th century we find from the lists of expenses of the 
Franciscan monastery that Jews were among its most important creditors®, and 
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that the sums involved were truly substantial. We do not know exactly when 
and how this pattern of relations originated; it certainly flourished during the 
17th and 18th centuries. It is amply described in contemporary Jewish sources, 
which attest to the fact that this business of lending to the monasteries 
became quite institutionalized; people deposited sums of money, for which 
they received special certificates, called polisa in the Hebrew sources! . These 
documents, although they bore individual names, were transferable at will by 
simply changing the name of the bearer”. This fact greatly enhances the 
likelihood that there was a substantial money market which involved large 
sums and was fairly regularized over extended perods. Indeed, the monasteries 
seem almost like banks, only it is fairly evident that they themselves did not 
lend these funds but rather purchased with them various products and services. 
For the Jewish creditors this made no difference — here was an institution that 
could be relied on for extended periods to be in constant need of loans, one 
which provided an unfailing source of income as to Jews who had closed their 
businesses in various places in the Diaspora and had come to Jerusalem to live 
on a small budget. As is well known, a large proportion of the Jews in 
Jerusalem during these centuries were old men who had come to die in the 
Holy City.3 All this is eloquently expressed in the following citation from a 
17th century Hebrew responsum : 

In Jerusalem ... there are monks who live here as of old, and every 
thirty years others come of from Rome while the former go back where they 
had come from. And they take money on interest from Muslims and Jews 
until they receive money from the lands of the Christians. They then pay 
their debts. When they need money again, they will obtain it, for their 
dealing is done in fairness. And in it [Jerusalem] widows and orphans take 
shelter, for everyone who has a hundred piasters takes it to the monks. 


Merchants also given them money on profit, for everyone who has come to 
live in it [Jerusalem] did so on that ground. For in this city there is no other 


sustenance or profit whatsoever. ... For were it not for this wherefrom they 
will derive their profit, will it be from the stones and rocks of the Mount of 
Olives?4 


{t is thus evident that the unique pattern of Jewish moneylending in 
Jerusalem was the outcome of two factors: the pressure of the Christian 
monasteries for loans on the one hand, and the fact that the Jewish community 
of Jerusalem lacked a normal economic structure on the other. These two 
factors inevitably created a situation in which money-lending became the 
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Jews’ main sustenance but this situation was far from representative of other 
Jewish communities in the Empire. 

The phenomenon of lending on interest to the monks in Jerusalem 
provoked some bitter legal controversies among Jewish scholars.’ Some 
Rabbis resented this open money-lending, and it seems that what bothered 
them most was its undisguised form. But these Rabbis were in the minority; 
the opinion of most Rabbis was that the practice was permissible, if only 
because it was almost the sole sustenance of the Jerusalem community .2 

It must be noted that such an open and direct discussion of the 
permissibility of interest is known to have taken place only in connection 
with Jerusalem. This further reinforces the conclusion that no other Ottoman 
Jewish community was engaged in money-lending on such a large scale. 

Hebrew responsa from the Ottoman period contain many references to 
money-lending, but their number is not large enough to allow us to form an 
idea about the intensity of Jewish involvement in this occupation. Moreover, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases it is impossible to judge from the 
wording of the documents whether the loan was given professionally or was 
merely a chance transaction. And lacking an exact quantitative method of 
measurement, the only alternatives is the degree of professionalism of those 
Jews who were engaged in this occupation. 

However, in several of the cases cited in the responsa literature (as well 
as in the Turkish archives) it does seem possible to arrive at some definite 
conclusions. 

Undoubtedly there was a large number of loans, but most of them were 
made in the ordinary course of business. A chance example is the case of a 
Jewish merchant resident at Sidon in the 16h century who had an agent in 
Acre, and who lent money to merchants there3 In other cases it may have 
been an ordinary loan made on a chance basis. This may have been the case of 
the Jew who lent 9,000 akce to another Jew.4 Very probably this was also 
the case of the two Jews who lent the large sum of 1,000 piastres to a 
Muslim merchant in Izmir in the middle of the 17th century.5 Other examples 
are more dubious, and some of them may in fact contain references to more 
professional money-lending. Again a chance example may be cited from 17th- 
century Aleppo® about a Jew who lent a sum of money to a non-Jew, in 
lieu of which he received from him a bill of exchange, called a polisa in the 
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Hebrew document. This latter man transferred this polisa to another Jew, who 
continued for years afterwards to be the debtor in this case, The pattern of 
relations set forth here is quite sophisticated. It is possible that the latter of 
the two Jews mentioned in the document was a professional money-lender, but 
we cannot be sure of it. 

A quite sophisticated relationship is disclosed in another document in 
which a Jew has lent a large sum of money to a non-Jew and has accepted a 
collateral in the form of cloth.! He later sold that collateral to merchants who 
wished to resell the cloth in their shops. 

Part of the material at our disposal does indicate that some Jewish 
businessmen in the Ottoman Empire may well have been engaged in money- 
lending on a professional basis. Thus in one document we find a Jew giving a 
sum of money to his son-in-law, "in order that he may lend it to non-Jewish 
merchants."2 Similarly, two Jewish residents of izmir received from relatives 
200 Venetian gold pieces in order to do business with the money, including 
money-lending.? In another case we read of a Jew who received from someone 
a sum of money in order to lend it to non-Jews In yet another case we hear 
of a deceased Jew whose wealth was held by way of loans by non-Jews. 

It seems that in lending to non-Jews, especially to Muslims, Jews 
were not inhibited by their inferior legal status of dhimmis. This is shown, for 
example, by a case from 17th-century Belgrade, in which a Jew caused a 
Muslim debtor to be confined for a long time in prison for failing to pay his 
debt. 

Over and above the documents cited there are clear indications of Jews 
acting as professional money-lendcrs. In one such example we find a complex 
relationship between an agent on the one side, and a small Jewish 
businessman, some prospective borrowers, and a professional money-lender on 
the other: the latter supposedly was unwilling to deal with the small sums 
demanded by the public.’ In this document all the parties are plainly called 
Jewish. In another document, this time from the Turkish archives, we hear of 
a Jew who has lent the sum of 90,000 ak¢e to a village in the Balkans for the 
express purpose of paying their taxes.8 One must suppose that a loan made to 
an entire village would have had to be negotiated by a professional money- 
lender. 
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Professional Jewish money-lending specifically to non-Jews is 
apparent in an extremely revealing document from 18th-century Rhodes.! The 
problem set forth in this document is the following: some Jews had lent 
money on interest to a high Turkish official who for a long time failed to 
repay it. The Jews, having Jost all hope of repayment, demanded that this sum 
be deducted from their tax assessment. The Rabbi denied their request, and 
explained that to grant it would cause grave harm to the community, for 
"most of our living nowadays comes from lending money to non-Jews ... and 
here in Rhodes it is customary to take into account for tax assessment all 
credits and loans, and most of what is written down in the tax assessment 
register is of this type."* Interestingly enough, this is confirmed by a 
responsum from Rhodes by R. David ibn Abi Zimra, in which we are told 
about Jews "selling" loans to "Muslims in villages."3 

In the last-mentioned document we have a loan by Jews to a high 
Ottoman official. There are in our sources some other similar documents 
which suggest that some Jews may have concentrated on that kind of 
business. Thus in one Turkish document we find a Jew who had borrowed 
money on behalf of the Ottoman governor of Basra (late 16th century).4 
Similar extremely interesting relationships between an Ottoman governor 
(pasa) and two Jewish lenders are described in another document, about two 
Jews who had pooled their resources in a partnership for the purpose of 
lending to the governor the enormous sum of 13,000 piastres.> At the same 
time one of the partners concluded a private transaction with the same 
governor, by the terms of which the Jew was to pay the pasa's debts as they 
fell due. At this point we must enter little deeper into the details of the matter, 
since it offers a hint about a more general phenomenon. The documents tell us 
that the Jew had "bought" a sebeb-i tahrir document addressed to the pasa. In 
order to understand what is meant by this we must recall how the Ottoman 
Empire was financially administered. The central government calculated each 
year the expected revenues and expenditures. It then provided those responsible 
for the various expenditures with payment orders, each addressed to those 
responsible for the various types of revenue.® These orders were called sebeb-i 
tahrir, after the first words of the document. In our document the pasa was 
ordered to pay 6,000 piastres intended for salaries of the guards in a certain 
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fortress. What happened, in fact, was that the Jew, on behalf of the pasa, paid 
the entire sum in one lump, and then charged it as a loan to the latter. The 
interesting point is that the document is worded in such a "telegraphic" way 
that to understand it one must be thoroughly familiar with the working of the 
Ottoman administration. One must assume that all those involved possessed 
such an understanding. 

The documents cited thus far show that Jews in the Ottoman Empire 
did engage in money-lending, but we never come across anything like an 
institutionalized phenomenon: we do not find banks or anything similar. What 
is more, we rarely come across the figure of the shulhani, the money-changer, 
who is in a way the forerunner of the bank. An extremely rare occurrence of 
this term is in a 16th century Egyptian document which deals with trade 
between Cairo and Salonica.! A Salonican Jewish merchant came to Egypt to 
buy merchandize, and deposited his money with Jewish shulhanim (money- 
changers), possibly with the intention of paying off his purchases by some 
kind of cheques drawn on these quasi-bankers. To quote from the document, 
"and when he arrived in Egypt, Hanoch |the merchant] handed over his box 
with all the sums of money in it to the shulhanim, the known partners in 
Egypt, as is the custom of all merchants who go to Egypt, viz., to hand over 
their bags of money to the money-changers; by cheques drawn on them they 
later pay for the fabrics they buy." 

Thus Jews in the Ottoman Empire undoubtedly did engage in the trade 
of money-lending. At the same time the responsa literature abounds in 
documents showing Jews in the position of indebtedness to non-Jews. In one 
document cited by Rabbi Moses di Trani we read of "Reuben who handed over 
a collateral to Simeon and asked him to obtain for him a sum of money on 
interest from non-Jews for this collatera".2 This pattern of Jews borrowing 
money on interest is still more distinct in the following document, which 
deserves quoting more fully: 


Reuben has detained in his hands assets of Simeon, for a debt which 
Simeon owed him. He then sent Levi, his agent, to pawn these assets with a 
Turk [Tuggar}, and Levi pawned them for two hundred piastres. For this is 
what Turks do when they lend money on interest, viz., they take a 
collateral. Thus Reuben sued Simeon on this account, and the [Jewish] 
judges ruled that Simeon must hand over to Reuben, within three months, 
two hundred piastres, and Reuben must be compelled to reclaim the assets 
from the Turk 
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Furthermore, our sources contain indications that sometimes Jews were 
up to their ears in debt to non-Jew. This is clear from a document which again 
deserves a partial translation: 


Reuben, who owed to powerful Turks the sum of seventy-five thousand 
akce, and was unable to find in his city a Joan on interest to repay his 
creditors, came to another city ... where he found Levi, his friend, whom he 
begged to ask for him from Turks of his acquaintance a loan for three 
months’ time, and to give them as interest whatever he might see fit.! 


Now it is quite unlikely that Jews would have made such strenuous 
efforts to borrow from non-Jews on such conditions had it been possible for 
them to borrow from Jewish money lenders. This conclusion is confirmed by 
an interesting document cited in te responsa of Rabbi Aaron Lapapa (Izmir's 
Rabbi in the first half of the 17th century). We read about a "non-Jew who 
was lending money on interest to Jews, on the security of gold and silver 
coins, houses, and shops, and sometimes on the security of a surety only." 
The Jew in our document owed this man 1.100 piastres, and when the lender 
died he was able to bribe the judge in charge of dividing the estate among the 
heirs, to tear out the two pages in the lender’s register where his debt was 
recorded. In this case the existence of the register suggests that the lender in 
question was a professional, and that he was in the habit of lending to Jews. 
Rabbi Samuel di Medina of Salonica cites also the case of a non-Jewish 
money-Iender who lent money to Jews and used a special copybook for a 
record? 

In another case Rabbi Moses di Trani, in one of his responsa, described 
a system which he himself devised to extend credit to needy Jewish cloth 
makers in Safed in the 16th century. He reasoned that one should not be too 
harsh here in applying the strict prohibition of interest, for unless something 
was done to find support for these people, "they would be forced to borrow 
from non-Jews on interest of one hundred percent."* 

One of the indicationss that Jews in the Ottoman Empire frequently 
had recourse to non-Jewish money-lenders is the fact that they were to a 
certain degree well versed in the Ottoman customary law relating to interest. 
Thus in one document we find a Jew addressing the Seyhiilislam (head of the 
religious institutions of the Empire) and asking him for a legal opinion 
(fetva) in relation to this law 
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Moreover, at least on one point it may be suggested that the Ottoman 
customary law of interest impinged on the law of the Jewish community. 
This applies to a so far little-known customary arrangement called in Ottoman 
terminology istig/al, a term which I have not so far encountcred in the Hebrew 
sources. 

istiglal as an institution is a legal innovation of the Ottoman period, 
the essence of which is a loan on interest which includes a mortgage, ! the 
whole transaction disguised as an ordinary sale of a piece of real estate. What 
takes place in practice is the following: A lends a sum of money to B, the 
sum being construed as the price of a piece of real estate (a house, for 
example). This house is transferred by B to A, but immediately thereafter 
given back to B for a rental (which is in fact the interest). If after a year B 
pays his debt, he gets back the ownership of his house. If he fails to do so, 
the ownership passes in perpetuity to A. 

This system of lending money on interest (on which we have some 
further points to note below) was very widespread in the Ottoman Empire? 
and seems to have penetrated thence into Jewish society and Jewish law as 
well. One gets the strong impression that such a system was not known in 
Jewish law prior to the 16th century. It is mentioned neither in the basic 
manuals of Jewish law? nor in the chapter on interest in the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
although some arrangements similar to the istig/al are mentioned there.4 

One finds in Hebrew responsa books a kind of istiglal which has not so 
far been traced in Ottoman court records. This is istiglal of movables, while 
above we have described istiglal of real estate. As will be shown below, 
jewelry also seems to have been used as collateral, and in this case it was 
evidently handed over by the borrower to the lender ; consequently interest 
would have to be paid directly. Since such an arrangement could not be 
camouflaged, it is possible that its function in regard to movables was to 
facilitate pawnbrokerage, a system not known either to orthodox Islamic law 
or to Ottoman law. Instead of pawning the asset, the borrower "sold" it to the 
lender. Some Jewish authorities of the t6th century held that this type of 
transaction was tantamount to breaking the prohibition against usury, and 
expressly disallowed it. Thus, Rabbi Moses di Trani says in one responsum: 


lin classical Islamic law the term istiglal had no connection to mortgage (see J. Schacht, An 
Introduction to Islamic Law, Oxford, 1966, p. 137). As against this, in Ottoman Turkish it has the 
following meaning (according to Redhouse's dictionary): "A mortgaging (a house or estate) so 
that the creditor receives the rent thereof until the mortgage is redeemed." 

2See H. Gerber, Economy and Society in an Ottoman City: Bursa, 1600-1700, Jerusalem, 1988 
Chapter 7. 

3 See, for example, A. Gulak, The Principles of Jewish Law, Jerusalem, 1976. 


FY osef Karo, Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Dea, pp. 160-77, especially 164. 
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We have forbidden everything which Icads to violation of the 
prohibition of interest, viz., selling houses and things seemingly in full 
sale, but really with the intent of giving them back. And although legally 
there is no condition and the transaction is complete, nevertheless the 
custom has become widespread to return the properties. 


And Rabbi Joseph di Trani says in one of his responsa: 


Concerning the houses or objects of gold and silver, it is well known 
that whenever he [the borrower] wishes, he may pay back the money and 
take back his objects. This is plain interest [and is forbidden as matter of 
course|.2 


The main question concerning the validity of the istiglal type of 
transaction is whether the "sale" is real or fictitious. The two Rabbis cited 
above considered it complete, because otherwise the arrangement would have 
entailed plain interest. Notwithstanding this opinion, it seems that reality 
prevailed, and the arrangement did not disappear. This is apparent from some 
documents contained in the responsa of Rabbi Isaac ha-Kohen of Salonica, 
dating from the latter part of the 18th century. His opinion is dating from the 
latter part of the 18th century.> His opinion is authorititative at least on a 
historical basis. Not only does he make it quite clear that the arrangement was 
widespread in his time but he also states explicitly that he himself engaged in 
this business.4 

The question with which he deals is the old one : is or is not the sale 
to be considered final? Isaac concurs with former Rabbis in that the sale must 
be considered final. But they held that in reality the custom was to view it as 
temporary, and they therefore forbade it. Isaac, however, seems to have viewed 
it as part of life and therefore tried to reconcile it with the Law. 

The problem which emerges from the documents? is that if the sale is 
really final, there is no way to make the lender return the collateral, whereas if 
the sale is not final, we are dealing with plain interest. Isaac ha-Kohen came 
up with the interesting conclusion, so it would seem, that the sale is both 
final and reversible at the same time. It is final because this is what most 
former Rabbis had held, and because this is the only way in which the "trick" 
could pass as legitimate. But Isaac found that there was no fear that lenders 
might retain the collaterals. This was totally against the customary law 
prevailing in the Empire, "for this suits those who engage in this business... 


Moshe de Trani, Responsa, No. 271. 

2Vosef de Trani, Responsa, No. 23. 

3Isaac Hacoben, Ohei Yitzhak, Salonica, 1800, Yoreh Dea. Ns. 15, 16, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 88. 
isaac Hacohen Ohel Yitzhak, No. 88. 

3See above, note | p. 144. 
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We have never heard of, nor seen, any of them wishing to retain a collaterai 
for no reason or excuse."! In another place he says that it is natural for every 
lender to think that "if I retain the collateral for myself, no one will come to 
me to sell [= to borrow|; everybody will run away from me as if I were a 
snake."2 

Another reason for regarding the "sale" as complete and final is that it 
ensured some sort of the balance between the interests of the lender and those 
of the borrower. Suppose, for example, that there is some unrest caused by 
news of an imminent devaluation of the coinage. This may cause the lenders 
great damage, says Isaac, for borrowers will rush to reclaim their collateral 
even if they still need the money.> Thus, Isaac goes on, if the lender has a 
good excuse, he can (the opposite custom notwithstanding) retain the 
collateral for a certain period, depending on the circumstances. But he can be 
relied upon to do this only in extreme circumstances and for a short duration, 
so as not to compromise his reliability. 

This is, then, the istiglal type of contract as reflected in the Rabbinic 
sources from the Ottoman Empire. Almost without a doubt it is a direct 
derivative of an Ottoman-Muslim institution, and it seems that here we have a 
rare example of the legal influence of Ottoman law on Jewish law. From the 
socio-economic point of view it probably means that Jewish moncy-lenders in 
the Empire were the pupils of Muslim money-lenders. 

We thus find that the evidence marshaled so far, although quite 
revealing in certain aspects, remains in others hopelessly ambiguous. In other 
words, many documents indicate widespread Jewish involvement in money- 
lending, but many others point in the opposite direction. All this information, 
however, takes on a substantially different meaning once we place it against 
the background of the credit institutions in the Ottoman Empire in general. 

In order to understand fully the functioning of credit in Ottoman 
society, we must investigate it on two different levels, in theory and in 
practice. It might be claimed that the theoretical level is irrelevant in a study 
which purports to deal with economic history. But is is not the case here. For 
in an Islamic society, as in any other, it is important to investigate the 
tension (or harmony) which prevailed between religious law and real life. The 
degree to which a certain field of reality is able to exert its influence of the 
"eternal" religious law may reflect the strength of the relevant social need. The 
Ottoman Empire is a classic case with which to test this question, for in it 
the validity of religious law remained unshaken, while the socio-economic 


'Isaac Hacohen, Ohel Yitzhak, No. 88. 
2 Isaac Hacohen, Ohel Yitzhak, No. 16. 
3isaac Hacohen, Ohel Yitzhak, No. 88. 
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conditions were far removed from what they were when the interest 
prohibition came first into being. 

The Islamic prohibition of interest is an old one, going back to the 
Koran itself.! Originally the prohibition seems to have been applied only to 
direct interest on loans. Only later did it come to be applied to profits from 
commerce as well. Notwithstanding this prohibition, it is evident that lending 
money on interest did take place. Legal ways were developed to evade the 
prohibition by means of various "tricks" which were intended to conceal the 
fact that interest was in fact charged. Nevertheless, it does seem evident that 
the taking of interest, with or without using a "trick" (Ailah), was considered 
not in accord with the code of behaviour of a good Muslim. Consequently it 
seems that the prohibition of interests was, in classical Islam, effective to a 
substantial degree 2 

There is reason to believe that in the Ottoman Empire the approach 
toward interest was much more liberal than in classical Islam. This found 
many expressions. Among them is the appearance of new credit institutions 
unknown to classical Islam. The first such example is the appearance of what 
may be called cash-wakf, that is, a religious endowment in which the capital 
(which in an ordinary wakf is a picce of real estate) is a sum of money, and 
the proceeds are simply the interest earned by it as a loan? Such an 
endowment is explicitly disallowed by classical Islamic law. It was, therefore, 
unknown to classical Islam, nor was it known in any form in Byzantium 4 
The first example of it hat thas so far come to light is from 15th century 
Anatolia.> It is, therefore, quite probable that this type of wakf appeared in the 
early days of the Ottoman Empire. 

It seems perfectly clear that after a protracted and heated discussion of 
the topic the overwhelming majority of Ottoman jurists accepted the cash- 
wakf, notwithstanding the fact that it legalized the free charging of interest. 

We have already dwelt on the fact that one of the more frequent 
systems of money-lending in the Ottoman Empire was the so-called istigial, 
which involved a loan secured by a mortgage. Financially this system must 


n 


1On the prohibition of interest in classical Islam see J. Schacht, "Riba," in Encyclopedia of 
Islam, first edition. 

2Thus Goitein, when speaking about a clear case of interest charging brought to a Muslim 
court, adds immediately, "Such a flagrant breach of Jewish (and, of course also Muslim and 
Christian) law has been found thus far only once in the record book of a judge. One wonders, 
however, whether such arrangements were not made out of court and even without the 
knowledge of the authorities.” (Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, p. 225. 

30n the cash vakif in general see J.E. Mandeville, "Usurious Piety: The Cash Wagqf 
Controversy in the Ottoman Empire," International Journal of Middle East Studies, X (1970), pp. 
289-308; O.L. Barkan, and E.H. Ayverdi, Istanbul Vakiflari Tahrir Defteri 953 (1546) Tarihli, 
Istanbul, 1970, Introduction; Gerber, Economy and Society, Chapter 7. 

4Mandeville, "Usurious Piety.” p. 290. 


5 Mandeville, "Usurious Piety." p. 290. 
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have been more sophisticated than any other system of money-lending known 
in classical and post-classical Islam. It is, therefore, important to note that it 
was extremely popular with the public. Ottoman court records arc replete with 
such documents, and manuals intended for court clerks devoted special chapters 
to this institution.! 

The fields of money-lending in the Ottoman Empire is associated with 
some specialized concepts, and we may learn something from a discussion of 
them. The transactions which include lending on interest are called in our 
sources muamele-i sariyye and istirbah2 These are, of course, Arabic words, 
but in Turkish they have assumed new meanings not used in Arabic? namely 
interest-bearing loan.* It seems therefore that the new meanings were added 
only in the wake of the establishment of the Ottoman Empire, and that these 
new meanings were known only in the areas of Turkish civilization. The term 
istirbah developed so far in meaning that it often seems to be a legitimate 
synonym for the loathsome riba ("interest" proper). Thus it seems that in the 
Ottoman period the use made of terms connected with interest-taking was 
much less inhibited than before, which is possibly another indication that 
money-lending was, if anything, more widespread. 

In fact it must be noted that the Ottoman government itself, through 
its secular laws (kanun) considered interest-taking as perfectly legal, provided 
again that it was termed somcthing other than riba. Thus the classic criminal 
Ottoman code contains this article: 


And persons who make [loan] transactions in accordance with the 
sharia shall not be allowed [to take] more than eleven for [every] ten 
[pieces of money lent]. 


lDabbagzade Numan. Tuhjfat al-Sukuk, Istanbul, 248 (H.), pp. 115 ff. 


2These terms occur frequently in documents reating to money lending. See Gerber, Economy 
and Society, Chapter 7. 

31n Arabic they mean, respectively, "a transaction in accordance with the sharia," and "profit 
seeking." In no Arabic dictionary, classic or modern, are these terms directly connected to 
interest-bearing loans. 

4Thus, Redhouse's dictionary gives for istirbah "an asking or borrowing (money) on interest," 
and for muamele (among other meanings) "interest on money." 

Thus cash vakifs specify that money should be lent out for "gain" (istirbah) of 10 per cent per 
annum. We find the same use of istirbah in other times and places, probably with some sort of 
connection to the Ottoman usage. Thus, in nineteenth century Mecca, where lending money on 
interest was extremely popular, one of the ways of getting around the prohibition was simply to 
call it istibah. See C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the Later Part of the 19th Century, London, 
1931, pp. 4-5. J. Berque found something similar among the Shiites of Iraq in the 1960s: 
"Interest itself, that taboo of taboos, is admitted ... only it is no longer called by name ... but 
‘gain’, rabh, istirbah, pursuit of gain, and the whole matter remains perfectly harmless.” See J. 
Berque, The Arabs, London 1964, pp. 63-64. 


6y . Heyd, Studies in Old Ottoman Criminal Law, Oxford, 1973, p. 122. 
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This extremely liberal approach toward interest-bearing loans is fully 
corroborated by the practical side of the issue, that is, the credit institutions in 
practice. These must have been developed further than even before in Islamic 
history. ‘Thus in the central Anatolian town of Kayseri, which was studied by 
R. Jennings, it was found that lending money on interest was extremely 
widespread. At the same time credit institutions were not particularly 
developed: there were no professional money-lenders and no cash wakfs.! 
These two institutions did, however, exist in the western Anatolian city of 
Bursa.? Almost all the citizens of that city were to a certain degree involved in 
credit transactions. In thousands of estates of people who died in Bursa during 
the 17th century it was found that almost everyone borrowed or lent money on 
interest. Small wonder that in this city there grew up a group of professional 
money-lenders, some of whom may have lent out money to over a hundred 
people at one time. 

The cash-wakfs were extremely popular and widespread in Bursa. In a 
rare survey of such institutions that has survived, no less than 370 of them are 
listed,> in a city of about 25,000 souls. This is undoubtedly an extremely 
impressive number, which goes far to show their great popularity among the 
loower classes as suppliers of cheap credit. Nor was Bursa exceptional. There 
are quite clear indications that Istanbul+ and Edirne> were no less developed in 
this respect. 

All this clearly shows that the credit institutions in the Ottoman city, 
far from being in a state of decay, developed in all probability much further 
than ever before in Islam. It is possible, however, that this conclusion is not 
equally applicable to all parts of the Empire. Thus it would seem that the 
Turkish culture arca was more devcloped than the southern, Arab, part. 
Mandeville claims that "despite the burgeoning growth of the practice of the 


Ire. Jennings, "Loans and Credit in Early 17th Century Ottoman Judicial Records," Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient, XVI (1973), pp. 168-216. 

2See Gerber, Economy and Society, Chapter 7. 

3Bursa Sicill (Court Records), Register B135/350. 

4 Barkan and Ayverdi published a large survey of Istanbul vakifs for the year 1546, from which 
one learns that a sizeable proportion of them contained as part of their properties also cash 
sums intended for lending. There can be no doubt there existed in the city also vakifs whose 
capital consisted entirely of cash. See Barkan and Ayverdi, Istanbul vakiflart. 


SGélbilgin has shown that vakifs established as early as the fourteenth century, that is, before 
the final establishment of the Ottoman Empire, included among their assets sums of cash 
intended to be lent out. This goes far to prove that free lending of money on interest had 
developed in the Turkish culture area before the Ottoman period. But towards the sixteenth 
century the institution developed more substantially. Barkan published property records of 
deceased men of state who lived in Edirne between the middle of the sixteenth century and the 
middle of the seventeenth century, whence it is apparent that money-lending in Edirne in this 
period was no less frequent than in Bursa, and much more so than in fourteenth century Edirne. 
See T. Gokbilgin, XV ve XVI. Asirlarda Edirne ve Pasa Livasi, \stanbul, 1952, p. 273; O.L. 
Barkan, "Edirne Askeri Kassamina Ait Tereke Defterleri (1546-1659)", Belgeler, III (1966), 3 
ff and passim. 
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cash wagf north of the Cilician Gates, it was resorted to little if at all in the 
Arab lands,"! and Raymond arrived at a surprisingly similar conclusion 
concerning Egypt. On the whole, he claims, the credit institutions of Cairo 
were at a low ebb: "L'activité commerciale souffrait, comme d'ailleurs 
l'ensemble de l'économie, de l'absence de tout systéme de crédit."? It is true 
that some money-lenders did exist, but their activity was sporadic and “au 
total, le prét 4 intérét restait une activité marginale et il ne pouvait jouer qu'un 
réle limité dans l'économie du Caire."3 

Was it this paucity of credit institutions in Syria and Egypt which 
accounts for the fact that only here do we find Jewish shulhanim? We cannot 
yet be sure, but Raymond says quite explicitly that in the absence of 
professional Muslim money-lenders, Jews and Copts acted in this capacity + 

Against this background we can now understand why moneylending as 
an occupation was not of prime importance among the Jews of the Ottoman 
Empire. Since the credit institutions in the surrounding non-Jewish society 
were so developed, and recourse to it was so free of legal restraints, Jewish 
businessmen were certainly placed at a serious initial disadvantage. This 
disadvantage was further enhanced by the fact that a sizable portion of the 
credit was supplied on the public by the extremely popular and esteemed 
institution of vakif. Furthermore, in reading the more important responsa 
collections, one gets the clear impression that the number of references to 
interest is small, especially when compared to the Mediterranean trade. 

Another proof is to be derived from the experience of the 17th century 
city of Bursa. In thousands of estate records of people who died in that city we 
find full details of debts incurred by the deceased, as well as of loans given by 
them. Very often names are supplied as well. Now from these records it is 
apparent that Muslims and Christians were only rarely indebted to Jews, 
whereas Jewish indebtedness to others was much more frequent. The Turkish 
sources thus lend support to the conclusion derived from the Hebrew sources, 
that is, that far from supplying the surrounding society with the credit it 
needed, Jews were not even self-sufficient in this respect and often had to 
resort to non-Jewish lenders. Nor is there reason to assume that this 
relationship obtained in Bursa alone, for after all, it is perfectly compatible 
with the development of the Muslim credit institutions; and we have shown 
that this development characterized all the major urban centers in the Empire. 


Mandeville, "Usurious Piety", p. 308. 

24. Raymond, Artisans et Commergants au Caire au XVIF° siécle, Damascus, 1973-4, p. 280. 
3Raymond, Artisans, p. 282. 

4Raymond, Artisans, p. 282. 
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It can be logically assumed, therefore, that the place of Jewish money-lending 
in those other centers was similar to the situation in Bursa. 

Thus in the main centers of the Empire, where the indigenous credit 
institutions were highly developed Jewish money-lenders had little room for 
activity, but in places where these institutions were less highly developed, 
Jewish money-lenders may have found attractive conditions. This may have 
been the situation on the island of Rhodes, and it is almost certainly what 
happened in Arab lands. Here, as was shown, two independent sources indicate 
the paucity of credit institutions, and responsa documents make it probable 
that precisely here the Jewish institution of money-lending was more advanced 
than in the northern, Turkish, area. 


i 


JEWS AND THE VAKIF 


In this chapter I shall investigate an important topic in the socio- 
economic history of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire, that of religious 
endowments established by Jews. But in conformity with the main tenor of 
this book, I have in mind not merely Jewish internal history and activity, but 
the mutual relations between Turks and Jews, hence the endowments studied 
here are Muslim rather than Jewish ones. More precisely, the reference is to 
Muslim-type waqfs (henceforward vakif, the Turkish form) established by 
Ottoman Jews. Even more than in other chapters, this topic requires delving 
into technicalities and legal issues that may seem tedious in the extreme, as 
well as superfluous if not pointless. My excuse is that these technicalities are 
absolutely necessary in order to arrive at the conclusion — historical rather 
than archival — that the Jews of the Ottoman Empire were very much 
assimilated into the wider society. Without the detailed discussion of legal 
documentation, this statement would be a slogan rather than a scientifically 
proven argument. 

The topic is discussed briefly in the legal literature. Qadri Pasa, writer 
of a standard late Ottoman legal treatise on the vakif institution , devotes a 
few short paragraphs to the vakif of zimmis. They are allowed to establish 
vakif for a general charitable purpose, such as for the poor of their 
community, but not for the benefit of a zimmi religious institution.! Beyond 
this there was no special problem with the issue as far as Islam, Islamic law 
or the state were concerned. 

The vakif was one of the main Ottoman urban institutions, but it was 
steeped in Muslim religiosity and was quite complicated legally.2 Jews could 
be excused for not taking much note of it. But even a shallow perusal of the 
available documentation shows that Jews were indced interested in it, to the 
CALCHIL UL ALUVE Ud UL IL. AL LUUS UGLUMES an evident topic of research, which 
has hardly been touched 3 


1 Muhammad Qadri, Qanunal-Adl wa'l-Insaf lil-qgada' ala Mushkilat al-Awqaf, Cairo, 1928, 
articles 88; 94 (pp. 39; 41) p. 39. A strong case against donations of waqfs to zimmi places of 
worship is made in some fetvas of the greatest Ottoman jurist, Ebusuud Efendi. See M.E. 
Diizdag, $yhiilislam Ebusuud Efendi Fetvalari, Istanbul, 1972, questions 453; 455; 469 (pp.103; 
104; 106). 

20n the Muslim waqf in general see W. Heffening, "Wakf", Encyclopedia of Islam, 1* edition. 

3The only item on such a bibliography for the period under study is E. Ashtor, The History of the 
Jews in Egypt and Syria under the Mamluks, Il, Jerusalem, 1958 (Hebrew), pp. 228-32. 
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The topic requires considerable diligence in the use of the relevant 
documentation. Sometimes foundation deeds which are dubbed vakif are not 
really such, with a resultant confusion and potentially misleading conclusions. 
An example of this is a group of documents relating to Jewish endowments in 
medieval Cairo, extracted from the Cairo Geniza and published by Moshe Gil. 
Careful reading of the documents in this collection, devoted wholly to the 
Jewish endowments, may elucidate the problems involved in such a study. 
Analysis of the Geniza documents can also serve as an important basis for 
comparison between two Jewish societies in terms of their assimilation into 
the culture of the wider society. This indeed justifies the meticulous re-reading 
of the Geniza documents which I suggest here. Outwardly it is a formalistic 
and legalistic discussion, but it is really a cultural discussion, which is my 
argument about this chapter in general. 

The published Geniza documents come from a well known 
Arabophone society. This is expressed for example in the fact that the 
language used by this society was a mixture of Arabic and Hebrew, even in 
areas concerning technical issues such as the law. Certainly in such a situation 
we would expect a very strong influence of the Arab society on the Jewish 
one, and when dealing with the vakif institution, one would expect that this 
would simply be a copy of the Muslim of vakif. We need then to be 
somewhat punctilious in analyzing Gil's documents and in particular the 
Islamicity of the vakif law at the base of this collection. Gil does not broach 
the issue at all. In one place he comes close to it when he deals with the 
Seriat court,2 but merely to say that every land transfer needed to be registered 
with that court. In this context he mentions the strong social prohibition on 
Jews against going to the courts of non-Jews, and says that: "non-Jewish 
[court] decisions were not accepted in matters of dedication to the qodesh (the 
Jewish vakif)."3 

The documents in the Geniza collection are mainly lists of rents 
collected or details of sums spent on repairs. Most of them contain no legal 
terms at all. But in many there are several indications of their nature. All these 
indications, without exception, point to the fact that these documents are in 
fact of Jewish endowments, rather than Muslim vakifs. The only relevant 
reservation here is that in some cases one can speak of a Muslim cultural 
influence on the endowment. though it was still a Jewish hekdesh. 


Iu. Gil, Documents of the Jewish Pious Foundations from the Cairo Geniza, Leiden, 1976. 
2Gil, Documents, p. 218. 
3Gil, Documents, p.219,n.5. 
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Before we come to set out these statements in some detail, it would be 
of some interest to look at the difference between the Muslim vakif and the 
Jewish hekdesh (the nearest Jewish equivalent of the Muslim vakif).! In both 
cases a fully private property is handed over to the vakif, thereby ceasing to be 
private property or liable to any transaction such sale or inheritance. The 
founder decides the purpose for which the revenue is to be spent, and ordinarily 
no one has the right to violate the founder's intended purpose. The basic 
difference between the Jewish endowment and the Muslim vakif is that the 
latter is much more rigorous in its legality and exact regulations. The Muslim 
vakif should be founded by a formal founding deed (waqfiyya, vakifname in 
Turkish). In this deed the founder should set out the future of the property, 
given every eventuality, to the end of days. The reference is to the successive 
beneficiaries, given the extinction of the earlier ones. The writing of the 
founding deed is not enough to validate the vakif: the founder should also 
nominate a manager and hand over the endowed property to him. Usually the 
vakif is irrevocable and cannot be altered. This is no more than the bare 
skeleton of the constitution of the Muslim vakrf, whose law is very elaborate 
indeed. 

The Jewish hekdesh is much looser. The founder should merely declare 
that a piece of property is a hekdesh for the arrangement to be legally valid. 
There is no need to detail the mode of expenditure and so forth. And indeed, 
the history of the Jewish hekdesh shows that it always lacked strong 
regulations. These endowments were established to maintain public 
institutions such as schools or synagogues, both very numerous in Ottoman 
Jewish society. The heqdesh was so loosely managed that we know very little 
of it, though this looseness also led to a huge number of controversies, which 
have naturally left many traces in the sources 2 

A very fundamental difference between the Jewish hekdesh and the 
Muslim vakif is the near total absence of private endowments in Jewish 
society. In other words, while in Muslim-Ottoman society endowment for the 
benefit of some or all members of a family was extremely common, in the 
Jewish hekdesh this practice was next to nonexistent. The difference was 
apparently one of social rather than of legal history—there is nothing in the 
law of Jewish hekdesh to prevent private donation; it was simply not 
practiced. 


Ig. Baer, "The Muslim Waqf and Similar Institutions in other Civilizations," (unpublished 
paper.); the best book on the Ottoman vakif is Umar Hilmi, Ahkam al-Awgaf, Istanbul, 1307 (H). 

A detailed study of the Jewish educational network in the Ottoman Empire gives the idea that 
the number of Jewish hekdesh institutions in the empire was very large indeed. See Y. Geler, 
"the Economic bases of Yeshivas and Talmud School in the Ottoman Empire,” in H.Z 
Hirschberg, ed., From East and West, Ramat Gan, 1974 (Hebrew), pp. 180-191. 
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If we look at the Geniza collection of documents against the 
background of this brief introduction, we can see quite clearly that these are 
not Muslim vakifs. Only in eleven cases are the documents foundation deeds 
of endowments in the full sense.! In most of these cases the vakif was an 
endowment to the benefit of the Jewish hekdesh, though it is called "waqf." In 
one document at least it was specifically said that the foundation was a "waqf 
according to Jewish law."2 In other documents the term vakif is mentioned, 
but without any specification that would allow us to recognize any true 
Muslim vakif characteristic 3 

Thus, where any categorization is possible, the documents from the 
Geniza look like Jewish hekdesh rather than Muslim vakz/. It is true that 
some of these documents are exceptional, in the sense that while there are no 
donations to family members in regular heqdesh documents, in the Geniza 
documents there are some such cases.* But this may be considered only as a 
certain cultural influence, since the exact legal form is still that of a Jewish 
hekdesh rather than a Muslim vakif. And we have shown above that nothing 
in the Jewish hekdesh precludes personal donation. 

It might be possible to imagine that the Geniza documents were 
phrased as Jewish hekdesh in a Jewish court and at the same time a parallel 
Muslim vakif was established in the Muslim court. (a possibility suggested 
by Gil>). This is highly unlikely: The eleven Jewish endowments that are 
foundation deeds are phrased so loosely that no Muslim court would have 
accepted them as valid vakif, and it is of course unthinkable that an 
endowment should have two different sets of legal traits. This would create 
intolerable legal complications. 

The unavoidable general conclusion from this brief discussion is that 
the Geniza documents that call themselves "waqf" are in fact not Muslim vakif 
at all, but only Jewish hekdesh, with a certain cultural resemblance to the 
Muslim vakif. Thus, the Geniza society of medieval Egypt, famous for being 
intimately connected with the surrounding society, fall much short of this 
when we read their documentation meticulously enough. By comparison, we 
shall see that, in this respect at least, the level of assimilation of Ottoman 
Jewry in their wider society was considerably higher. 

In the present study we intend to present and analyze the case of a 
group of documents relating to Jewish vakifs from the Turkish culture area of 
the Ottoman Empire, that relate to vakifs in the true sense. We can call this 


lgil, Documents, documents 1,2.7, 33. 34, 41,45, 47,55, 66, 145. 
2Gil, Documents, document 45. 

3Gil, Documents, documents 112. 117, 131. 140. 

AGil, Documents, documents 41, 55. 66. 

Sgil, Documents, p.219,n. 5. 
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type of foundation a Jewish- Muslim vakif, or rather, Jewish Turkish vakif, 
since the Ottoman Turkish vakif was in certain ways distinct from the 
Muslim vakif of former periods, and it is the Turkish model that the Jewish 
vakif seems to imitate so faithfully. Again, the level of resemblance to a true 
Muslim vakif is taken as a crude measure of the assimilation of this society 
within the surrounding Muslim society. 

A rather nice example of such a vakif comes in a responsa of Rabbi 
Moshe de Trani (second half of the sixteenth century.) The document, a 
conflict over the legality of a vakif, tells of a dying man, informing some 
witnesses about a vakif he had established in the past: 


"Reuben, while lying on death bed, called in witnesses and ordered the 
following to be written down. He told the witnesses that he went to the 
Seriat court at the time of the kadi Hiiseyin Efendi Ahizade,! in Muharram of 
1015,? where he established a 'vakif evladi'? made according to the ‘laws of 
vakifs' ...'according to the Seriat of the Muslims,' detailing all the 
properties endowed, including all their borders... all this he made into 
vakif, eternal and irrevocable, first to his son after him, then to his 
grandson and his sons and daughters in equality for ever."4 


This is a completely different pattern of social behavior than what had 
gone before in Jewish social history in the Near East as far as we possess 
reliable information. Here the turning of private property into endowment is 
made by the use of Muslim vakif, pure and simple. There were probably some 
mixed cases; here I refer only the pure cases, since these are the ones that 
make the point I am interested in. The pattern elucidates the influence of the 
surrounding society on the Jews with particular clarity. Our pool of 
documents is not very extensive. All in all | have found twenty-six such 
vakifs, stretching from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. In fact, 
though, I found no actual vakif documents after the middle of the seventeenth 
century, a fact which, in the present state of research, probably should be 
considered fortuitous. Of these cases, fourteen were published by Abraham 
Danon in the 1920s; nine vakifs were found in the responsa literature used for 


' astonishingly and uncharacteristically, it seems that this document preserved the details of 
the real case: an alim by that name was indeed the kadi of Istanbul at the specified date. Hence 
we also know that this episode happened in Istanbul. See Mehmed Siireyya, Sicill-i Osmani, 
Istanbul, 1311(H), p. 189. 

2 April-May, 1606. 

Modern researchers tend to divide vakifs to two types—family (ahli) and charitable.. The 
Turkish version of the first type was aviadi vakif, as here. For more on this in the Arab world 
see: G. Baer, Studies in the Social History of Modern Egypt, Chicago, 1969, Chapter 5. In the 
Turkish area see: O.L. Barkan and E.H. Ayverdi, Istanbul Vakiflari Tahrir Defteri, 953 (1546) 
Tarihii, Istanbul, 1970, Introduction. 
4Moshe de Trani, Responsa, Lvov, 1861, Part Hoshen Mishpat, No. 6. 


5A. Danon, "Documents Relating to the History of the Karaites in European Turkey,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review, XVII, (1926-7), pp. 165-98; 239-322. 
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this study;! and two vakifs relating to the Karaites were published in a 
relatively recent book on the sect.” 

Only one of these documents presents the actual establishment of a 
vakif. All the rest are documents relating to such institutions, in which the 
story of the establishment is narrated in some detail. Some of these documents 
come from the Seriat court of Jerusalem; some are Hebrew translations of 
Istanbul Seriat court records (in translations that are often unsatisfactory?); 
some are legal documents from the Jewish rabbinic literature. While, as I have 
said, nearly all these materials are not actual endowment-establishment 
documents, they often supersede such documents by giving us an extensive 
summary of the history of the vakif, which may be a basis for much richer 
information. From this point of view these documents give some kinds of 
information that are not supplied by even the best Turkish documents 
currently available for the study of the vakif institution. In this context one 
should note in the first place the great survey of Istanbul vakifs (some 2,500 
in number) published by Barkan and Ayverdi.4 This survey gives the best 
available information on the vakif—the balance sheet of income and 
expenditure for one year, but also a summary of the founding deed of the 
endowment. The documents used for the present study are in some ways even 
better: they also give information on the history of the vakif, such as fires, or 
past changes in forms of rent, and so on. Hence, | believe that the documents 
in question, despite their small number, can contribute something to the study 
of the Ottoman vakif in general. It is also important to note that some of our 
documents, despite their smal! number, give some indications on the extent of 
the phenomenon as a whole, thus augmenting their actual number. 

There is more than one areas of interest in the Jewish documents: 
First, the very existence of the phenomenon: these documents enable us to 
gauge its extent and to glean some insights from the detailed analysis of the 
patterns of analysis implicit in this material. Before we go on to analyze the 
contents of the documents, it should be kept in mind that Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire had close contact with the Muslim vakif institution in many 
indirect ways. Thus, most Jews lived in densely populated urban areas, where 


I some of these documents relate to places other than Istanbul, but nevertheless shed important 
light on what went on in that city as well. 

2y, Algamil, Hstory of the Karaite Jews, Ramla, 1979 (Hebrew). 

3Danon published only his translations. While this in itself is a great contribution, careful 
reading makes it most likely that some of the translations are not entirely accurate. An example 
is the term "The Bureau of Pious Foundations" that appears in the translations quite often (e.g. 
p. 241). There was no office by that name in the Ottoman Empire until the Tanzimat, and the 
term in the original must have meant something else. 


4Barkan and Ayverdi, istanbul Vakiflart. 
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they usually rented rooms or apartments from big Muslim vakifs.! In fact, a 
good part, if not most, of the central areas of the main cities belonged to 
vakif, so that Jews were not in a special situation here.? lt is not surprising 
that the topic is often mentioned in the responsa, literature. We shall make 
only a few comments about this point, since it does not really tell us much 
about the awareness or state of mind of the Jews, which is the topic we are 
studying in this chapter and this book more generally. Still, this may not be 
entirely accurate, since all of this was forced on them, and the passive contact 
with the vakif obliged Jews to come to the Seriat court, to have dealings and 
plead suits there, and thus to learn something about the law of the state. 
Sometimes it was more than "something." In one such document we hear of a 
Jew who sold a house that he had rented in long-term rent from a vakif 3 The 
ability to do so required some acquaintance with the Muslim-Ottoman law of 
vakif, since long-term rent is strictly forbidden by the Muslim law of vakif. In 
other documents we find Jews competing with non-Jews in bids put up by 
endowments to let houses or apartments in long-term rent.4 They could only 
do this by appearing in the Muslim court and demonstrating some knowledge 
of the Jaw, not to speak of fluency in the Turkish language. But again, it may 
be said that in this area of passive use of the vakif institution Jews did not 
have much choice if they wished to secure decent living conditions in the 
Ottoman city. But it was a completely different situation when it came to 
active use Jews made of this institution, that is, use they were not forced to 
make. 

As I have said above, though the number of vakifs studied in this 
chapter is small, the documents relating to them contain clear indications that 
the phenomenon was quite widespread. But first a note about the relatively 
high number of Karaite vakifs in our materials. Outwardly, this situation 
might seem a matter of chance, since Danon says he received from the 
Karaites of Istanbul a batch of documents to be published. But in reality, it 
may well be that Karaite Jews resorted to the establishment of Muslim 
teligious endowments much more than did Rabbinic Jews. The reason for this 
may have been that the civil law of the Karaite Jews remained very 
undeveloped, and they had to choose either the civil and commercial law of the 
mainstream Jewish community or that of the Ottoman Empire. There are 
grounds to believe that they often preferred the Ottoman law. In fact, studies 


ISee e.g. the case of the Jews in seventeenth century Bursa, as detailed in Chapter 2. 
2See, e.g., Halil Inalcik, "Istanbul," Encyclopedia of Islam, 2™ edition. 

3Hisdai Aaaron Prahya, Perah Mate Aaron, Amsterdam, 1703, No. 69. 

4. Benveniste, Pnei Moshe, Istanbul, 1719, I, No. 76. 


SA. Danon, "The Karaites in European Turkey," Jewish Quarterly Review, XV, (1924-5), p. 
286. 
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on the Karaites show that this was indeed the case—the Karaites had a very 
strong tendency to adopt the Muslim-Ottoman civil and commercial law in 
their daily affairs.! Moreover, at least one responsa document argues that the 
vakif of Karaites is to be accepted as legal, because in commercial affairs the 
Karaites prefer the Muslim-Ottoman law 2 

But possibly the difference was not all that great. There are indications 
that among the mainstream Jews of the empire the institution of wagqf was 
very popular. One such hint appears in a responsa by Yosef , Karo in his 
book Avkat Rokhel. The question was addressed to Rabbi Yaacov ben Asher, 
but it was answered by a long list of rabbis, the last in line being Yosef Karo, 
who lived in Safad in the second half of the sixteenth century. The question 
itself relates to a successful Jewish merchant who lost his fortune and decided 
to move to another town (Basra in this case), but was apprehensive lest in his 
absence his debtors would seize his remaining real-estate assets. Having 
thought about it, he went to the Muslim court and endowed all his properties 
in a Muslim vakif to his son. Upon his death, the other heir challenged the act 
before the rabbis of the Jewish community, claiming the endowment was 
illegal in Jewish law and should be abrogated. Yaacov ben Asher approved of 
the legality of the vakif, under the heading of "the law of the state is law," 
meaning that in certain cases the legal acts of Jews in the state courts were 
legal also in Jewish law, and that this was one of them. Why? Because Jewish 
law has it that among those things that are valid under this heading, are 
"things that are important to the king," and few things are as important to the 
"king" of this land as the vakif. Rabbi Yosef Karo approved of the last point 
as sufficient to validate the vakif, but added another factor: "And when I came 
to this town of Safad from Adrianople, | went via Istanbul to take there a 
ship, and there they showed me a will made by a wealthy person... that 
consisted of vakif made in the court of the state, and they told me that the 
[Ottoman] Grandees are doing this to prevent their children from falling into 
poverty, since they live off the rent of these houses, and the Jews are doing so 
as well..." 

This is no doubt an excellent piece of evidence on the popularity of 
the vakifs among Jews, coming as it does from the greatest rabbinic mind in 
Ottoman-Jewish history. But there is another responsa which is even more 
lucid and important. This comes in a responsa by Yom Tov Zahalon. Again, 
the question argued that the vakif should be considered illegal, since the 


" 


Is. Asaf, "On the History of the Karaites in Eastern Countries,” in his Beoholei Yaacov, 
Jerusalem, 1933, p. 191. 
2M. Benveniste, Pnei Moshe, 1, question 94. 


3Yosef Karo, Avkat Rokhel, Jerusalem, 1960, No. 82-83. 
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endowment disregarded the inheritance right of some of the heirs, or part 
thereof. This answer says in part: "And as to why the Jews are doing it 
[making vakif in an extensive way], it is for two reasons, the first being that 
the rent in this country is very high so that if a person's sons and relatives and 
descendants would become poor, since it is a wheel that comes and goes, at 
least they would not have to rent houses to live in, as they would already have 
ones by inheritance and law... and the second reason is that the intention of 
this well-intentioned deed (mitzvah) is to equate between boys and girls in 
housing, so that they would have one common place to live in, they and their 
descendants until the end of times... And for these two reasons the Jews are 
doing this | vakif] according to their laws..."! 

One of the interesting points made by the questioner in this issue was 
that, in his opinion, the main reason why the rabbi should approve the 
legality of the act of vakif was that it was common practice among the Jews 
of Istanbul. Rabbi Zahalon agrees with this judgment, and says that "there is 
another reason to confirm the [vakif made by the form of] will. This is 
because the law of the state is [valid] law. For we both heard and saw that the 
people {Jews, that is] of Istanbul universally behave like this, and they write 
huccets [Ottoman-Muslim law court documents] in their courts, hence it 
[falls under the heading of] 'the law of the state is law,’ since they have been 
behaving like this..." Again and again he repeats this conclusion, viz., that 
we have to approve of what these Jews are doing in vakif matters, since this is 
their general habit. He goes even further and says that this generalization is 
true not just for vakifs, but for commercial law in general: "It is common 
practice in Istanbul to deal in commercial law according to state law, and they 
also do this in matters of will...,"> maybe meaning here just vakifs, not wills 
in general. 

These are clear statements, and they are offered by legal experts who 
should know the meaning of "facts" and factual accuracy. This is all the more 
so since for all those Jews concerned (besides the founders apparently), it was 
an unpleasant truth, not just neutral facts. So it have been a widespread 
phenomenon, despite the meager documentation that has survived concerning 
it. Nor was the geographical extent of this practice limited to Istanbul alone. 
In a responsa relating to Jewish-Muslim vakif in sixteenth century Egypt, 
Rabbi David Ben Zimra was asked about a vakif founded by a childless Jewish 
woman, who endowed her properties to the poor in a Muslim vakif. Years 
later a more distant relative of the husband challenged the legality of the 


lYom Tov Zahaion, New Responsa by Rabbi Zahalon, Jerusalem 1980, No. 32. 
2¥om Tov Zahalon, New Responsa, No. 32. 
3Yom Tov Zahalon, New Responsa, No. 32. 
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establishment and demanded her rights as the only heir according to Jewish 
law. But the rabbi determined that the vakif was valid, in the first place 
because of the basic tenet in Jewish law that all legal documents made in state 
courts are valid besides matters relating to divorce and freeing of slaves. But he 
goes on to say that in fact, all real estate deals in "this kingdom" are made in 
the state court without any exception, so that no one has seen any such 
document that was made according to Jewish law, even if the two parties are 
Jewish, and naturally this applies also to real estate vakifs. Not only are all 
such documents made in state laws according to state law, no one has ever 
thought of challenging their legality. 

Thus, we find here three Jewish legal experts not only affirming the 
legality of Jewish vakifs created in the Muslim court, according to Ottoman- 
Muslim law, but also asserting strongly that the phenomenon was extremely 
popular with the general Jewish public. Moreover, they did not condemn the 
habit morally just because it was popular. But the popularity was an 
enhancing factor, and in any case the important point for the present study, 
which is not, strictly speaking about legal but social history, was that we 
have here sufficient evidence that Ottoman Jews made widespread use of a very 
culture-specific Turkish-Muslim social institution. 

It must be admitted that not all legal experts accepted the Jewish- 
Ottoman vakif as a matter of course. At least in one case a Jewish rabbi 
rejected a Jewish-Ottoman vakif on the ground that it was a means to usurp 
the inheritance rights of a woman. That the vakif was important to the state 
did not help the founders in this case.2 But the legal discussion aside, the 
material we have surveyed certainly proves that phenomenon was quite 
widespread. 

It is time now to turn to a more minute analysis of the patterns 
implicit in the Jewish-Ottoman vakifs. As a prelude to this discussion, it is 
important to say something about the differences between the Karaite and 
Rabbinic vakifs. As we have seen, the Karaites were nearer to Islam in terms 
of willingness to use sections of the Muslim Seriat, or law. But what we have 
learnt from rabbis Yom Tov Zahalon and Yosef Karo seems to indicate that 
the propensity of the mainstream Jews to imitate Muslim-Ottoman 
institutions was as strong in fact. It might for example be thought that the 
close proximity between the Karaites and Islam would lead certain Karaites to 
choose Muslim targets in donation. In fact, there was no difference in this. 
There was very small number of Jewish vakifs that contained final purposes 
that were Muslim, but there was no differences in this between Karaites and 


David Ben Zimra, Responsa, 1, No. 67. 
2Mosbe de Trani, Responsa, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 6. 
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other Jews. It is, in fact, difficult to compare the two types of vakif from any 
point of view, since the two sets of documents were quite different. The vakif 
documents contained in responsa literature relate to the legality of the 
endowments and gives the details of the conditions set out in the founding 
deed. Danon's Karaite material deals with the administration of the vakifs over 
the years. Similarity in subject-matter is rare. But the only Turkish document 
found to concern itself with a Jewish vakif combines the two types. It deals 
with the use Jews made of the Ottoman institution of mukataa in renovating 
vakif properties (see below). This was a common topic of discussion also in 
the Karaite vakifs. 

Hence, in what follows J shall analyze the patterns of vakif creation 
inherent in the documents used here, without speaking of various possible 
types. As to this analysis itself, I propose to do it according to the well 
known headings common in the study of vakif documents: the founders; the 
properties endowed; the beneficiaries; the management; and the renting of 
vakif properties. 

Among twenty-six Jewish founders of vakifs, eleven were women and 
the rest men. This proportion is quite similar to that observed in Muslim 
vakafs. We do not know anything of these founders beyond their names.! 

The properties endowed were always the house of the founder, or an 
additional house. This was also the dominant pattern in Muslim vakifs, 
though orchards and agricultural properties were also very common in Muslim 
patterns of endowment. 

Since our main interest in this study is the relations between Jews and 
Muslim-Turks, a crucial question is where did Jews dedicate the vakifs that 
they created. There is a discussion in Ottoman legal literature on the question 
of whether a vakif could be created in a private way, or whether a potential 
founder should come to the Seriat court and do it before a kadi. On the one 
hand, the Islamic urban landscape is strewn with an endless number of 
inscriptions on buildings in which vakif documents are detailed in full, and 
obviously these founders did not think they had to enlist the services of the 
kadi. But the formal Ottoman legal literature, obviously establishment 
oriented, was strongly inclined to think that a kadi court was indispensable for 
the legality of the process. For most common people, zimmis included, it 
seems that establishing a vakif without recourse to the Seriat was out of the 
question 2 And indeed, one of the documents in the body of documentation we 


I, large proportion of women was also the case in the Istanbul vakif survey—Barkan and 
Ayverdi, istanbul Vakiflart. 

See Dabba$zade Numan Efendi, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, p. 274, where a vakif declared by a man 
who died before registering with the Seriat court was unacceptable as legal and the moncy was 
handed over to the heirs. 
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have used deals with this issue in a straightforward and forceful way. This 
document sheds a light on the issue such as | have so far not found in any 
Turkish source. It says in part: 

And there is no doubt that the vakif deed is an act of government; it is 
customary that no person should write a vakif deed without the permission 
of the judge. who is nominated by his highness the king. And they are even 
pedantic about the issue of writing the deed not in front of the judge and then 
bringing it to the judge for signing. And who can do this, since it is the law 
that anyone who wants to write a vakif deed must go to the court, where the 
judge sits to judge, and there, in front of the judge, he speaks his mind that 
he wants to establish a vakif, and then the judge orders his clerk to write the 
vakif deed, then it is signed by the big judge and the little judge and the 
clerk, and who is to violate this rule and dare write the vakif deed for 
himself, then bring it to the judge to sign it...! 


And indeed, in almost all the documents used in this chapter it is 
specifically stated that the vakif was made in the Seriat court. Hence every 
such act was a legal act within the Seriat. Only in a few cases is there some 
lingering doubt on this point. Thus, one case brought in the Responsa of 
Yosef de Trani is that of a man who invites witnesses to his death bed to 
announce the establishment of a Jewish-Ottoman vakif. But this seems only 
as a sort of reaffirmation of a vakif that had been established in court a long 
time earlier 2 

On the whole, it seems that Jews who seriously transgressed Jewish 
law by using another code of law, thereby creating economic facts on the 
ground affecting many lives, would at least do this in the proper courts of law, 
providing themselves with at least some legal protection. 

A further interesting point characterizing the Jewish-Ottoman vakif is 
the mode of establishment. lhe usual way of establishing a vakif in Hanafi 
law was through a declaration made in court by a sane adult in control of his 
or her faculties. Among other things this was intended to rule out vakif- 
making on the death bed, which might be construed as circumventing the Jaw 
of inheritance. And indeed. fatva books from the Middle East at this period 
never mention vakif-making on the death bed. In other Islamic Schools, such 
as the Malikite in North Africa, other laws and customs prevailed. There it 
was usual and accepted that a person making his last will would also embed in 
it a vakif, containing all the usual characteristics. Such a vakif would be valid 
as soon as the person died.> As said, in all the places from which our 
documents come this was not either the law or the custom at the time. 


lYosef Karo, Avkat Rokhel, No. 72. 
2Moshe de Trani, Respensa. Part Hoshen Mishpat, No. 6. 


3See A. Layish, "The Maliki Family Waqf According to Wills and Wagfiyyat," Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, XLV (1983), pp. 1-32. 
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Part of the vakifs in the documents studied here conform to this rule. 
They display all the usual contemporary Hanafi mode of establishment.! But 
another part of the vakifs concerns endowments that were established by the 
unusual method of wills: The founder was lying on what is described as death 
bed, to which he invited witnesses to his will, part of which was also a vakif. 
Sometimes the entire estate was made vakif on this occasion. The statement 
of the dying man contained all the usual characteristics of a vakif, and 
outwardly we have here a vakif made on a death bed, in contravention of 
Hanafi law. But a closer look reveals that this was not entirely the case. This 
was not really a founding of a vakif, but an order that someone should go at 
some time to the Muslim court and establish a vaktf bearing the testamentary 
characteristics. And indeed, all the relevant documents show this taking place: 
the person named went to the Muslim court and established the vakif as an 
ordinary Muslim-Ottoman vakif.? Clearly, this was an intermediary form 
between a "usual" Hanafi vakif and the North African type: The property was 
donated by the deceased and the vakif was named after the deceased, not after 
the actual representative in court, the legal "founder." 

How did this type of vakif which seems to show that the Jews were 
not entirely faithful followers of their Turkish fellow countrymen develop? It 
seems to me that here too the Jews were in fact following Turkish customs, 
which in themselves contravened the usual Hanafi practices. Available, though 
rare, Turkish documents show that the pattern revealed in the Hebrew 
documents existed among Turks as well. Thus, in a Turkish sakk book from 
the first half of the nineteenth century we come across a document where a 
Muslim scholar in Istanbul, lying on his death bed, ordered his son to turn his 
books into vakif in the Seriat court after he died.3 The reason why there is so 
little observation of this kind of vakif in Ottoman-Turkish studies proper 
would seem to be that most known vakif documents originate in the State 
Archives, which contain vakifs by members of the bureaucratic elite, rather 
than humble vakifs by common people. 

There is no uniformity in the Jewish-Ottoman vakif documents as to 
the identity of the beneficiaries. In Muslim vakifs it is usual to differentiate 
between vakifs according to the criterion of private purpose (relatives of the 
founders, or similar persons, such as freed slaves) as against general charitable 
purpose, such as a mosque or the poor of a quarter. The first type was called 


lExamples are Yosef Karo, Avkat Rokhel, No. 72; M. Benveniste, Pnei Moshe, II, No. 25. 

2For example, Danon, Documents, document 26, p. 245; document 44, p. 267. 

3See Caugzade Mehmed Aziz, Dur al-Sukuk, 1, Istanbul, 1277 (H), pp.158-59. In another place 
in the Turkish culture area we likewise find indications of the existence of this custom. See e.g. 
for Ayntab: C. C. Giizelbey, ed., Gaziantep Seri Mahkeme Sicilleri, II, Gaziantep, 1966, pp. 82; 
109; 111. 
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evladi vakif in the Turkish culture area. On the whole, we have seen that the 
evladi vakifs were totally absent from Jewish hekdesh documents (that is, real 
Jewish endowments). But this type was quite distinct in the vakifs of 
Muslims, particularly common people. And the great majority of the Jewish- 
Ottoman vakifs were likewise endowed to family members, that is, were 
basically Muslim- type endowments rather than Jewish. This type was quite 
varied in detail: some of these vakifs were for the children in equal shares. In 
one case we find that the enjoyment is for the children and children's children, 
generation after generation, males and females in complete equality.! In 
another case the enjoyment is given to the son (probably an only son), then to 
a son of his, then to all the descendants equally, females included. Here, no 
doubt, the purpose was to overcome the inequality of females under the 
inheritance law. In other cases the purpose was the reverse, that is, to enhance 
the effect of the inheritance laws so as to disinherit females altogether. Thus, 
in one Karaite vakif we find that the Karaite woman Strongola established a 
vakif in 1547, of which her son Sinan was the sole beneficiary, then his son, 
then his male descendants, to the exclusion of female descendants, to the end 
of time. In another vakif established by a Jew the first line of beneficiaries 
after his death were his wife and children. The enjoyment took the form of 
living in the house. After the death of the wife, her share was supposed to 
pass to the remaining children, and after the death of a son—to his own 
children In another case we find that the right of residence is awarded first to 
the wife, then to the sons of the founder, then to his daughters, then to the 
descendants down the line. In this vakif we also find an extremely unusual 
element for a Jewish-Ottoman vakif: the occupants of the asset were to pay a 
small sum every year to the vakif of the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, 
one of the biggest and richest vaktfs in the care of the Ottoman Sultans, and 
certainly the most quintessential Muslim donation. Not surprisingly, this was 
a Karaite vakif> In another vakif the beneficiary was first the son, then his 
sisters.© In other Jewish-Ottoman vakifs, the enjoyment was supposed to be 
mixed: in one case part of the proceeds went to poor Karaites, while the rest 
went to those brother and sisters whose properties did not exceed 15,000 akce 
in value. In short, the possibilities were many, and they were all used freely.’ 


I gee M. Benveniste, Pnei Moshe. 11, No. 25. 
2 See Yosef de Trani, Responsa, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 6. 
3Se¢ Danon, Documents, document 26, p. 245. 
4Danon, Documents, document 44. p. 267 ff. 
5 Danon, Documents, document 48. pp. 274-76. 
6 Yosef Karo, Avkat Rokhel, No. 72. 

Danon, Document, document 24a. p. 240. 
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Only a very few of the Jewish-Ottoman vakifs that we have seen were 
devoted to a public purpose. In one case a Karaite woman donated four 
apartments for the housing of poor Karaites.! In another there is suggestion 
that the purpose was the poor of the Karaites 2 

An exceptional case in every respect was the Karaite vakif to the 
benefit of a synagogue.> Such a vakif was founded in the seventeenth century 
by a Karaite in Hask6y, who donated his own house. This case is remarkable 
in the first place because such a donation is considered illegal in Islamic law. 
Zimmis were not supposed to create endowments for the upkeep of their 
houses of worship, founded after the rise of Islam and the Islamic conquest of 
the region by the Islamic state.4 They were also not supposed to establish new 
places of worship, which is probably the reason for the former prohibition in 
the first place, since a new vakif and a new building usually went together. In 
this case the son of the founder converted to Islam, and it was he who 
complained against this vakif to the Divan-i Humayun, the government of the 
Ottoman Empire. It may be assumed that this vakif was annulled, though the 
document is not clear about this. Another slightly unusual Jewish vakif was 
one devoted to a fountain in the quarter of Haskéy. In Muslim vakifs such an 
endowment was commonplace: Istanbul is strewn with public fountains and 
all of them were funded by vakifs; but in Jewish vakifs this is for some reason 
exceptional. 

One of the most basic legal requirements of Muslim vakifs was that 
the vakif should be structured in a way that would ensure its eternity, in Jaw if 
not in practice. To achieve this the founder had to determine a series of 
beneficiaries who would successively enjoy the vakif after the extinction of 
the last one. Every vakif also was required to have a final purpose, one that 
would be unquestionably eternal. The poor people of a town were usually an 
acceptable choice. In the Near East, the poor of Mecca and Medina were 
preferred. Naturally, the Jewish-Ottoman vakifs, too, had a final cause, usually 
the poor of the community. But there were some interesting exceptions. One 
such was the Karaite vakif founded by a certain Benjamin Kurd in 1633. The 
final cause in this vakif was decided to be the poor of Mecca and Medina, the 
most highly praised Muslim cause, as said before This is probably the most 


'Danon, Documents on the Karaites, document 50, pp.277-79. 
2Danon, Documents on the Karaites, document 51, p. 279. 
3panon, Documents on the Karaites, document 29, pp. 252-53. 


4The famous Ottoman jurist Ebusuud Efendi issued a number of fetvas against the legality of 
vakifs of zimmis dedicated to places of worship. See Diizda8, Ebusuud Efendi Fetvalart, No. 
453 (p. 103); No. 455 (p. 104); No. 469 (p. 106). 


5 Danon, "Documents," document 48, pp. 274-76. 
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marked sign of Jewish assimilation into the cultural world of the surrounding 
society that we have seen in this book. 

But there is another case, only a little less revealing. This was a vakif 
from Palestine, as reported by Rabbi Yosef Karo.! In this endowment the final 
cause was the endowment of the Hebron Holy Precinct (Haram). Here, too, it 
is not entirely clear what prompted the founder to choose such an unusual 
cause. A possibility is that he established this vakifs to try and prevent his 
debtors from seizing his estate; he may have thought such a donation would 
enhance the respectability of the establishment. 

An important element in Muslim vakifs in the management. To 
ensure the perpetuity of the vakif the founder must also decide on an unbroken 
line of managers of the foundation. In many of the documents studied here, 
there are only hints about this issue. In many cases it seems that the founder 
initially named himself as manager, then someone appropriate from his family 
or community, to be decided by the Muslim kadi of the area.? In most vakifs 
established by Jews the manager was a descendant of the founder, as was 
usually the case in Muslim vakifs.3 

A significant aspect of the history of Jewish-Ottoman vakifs is the 
mode of letting the properties to renters. Again, the topic is technical and 
tedious, but important, and to us the value of these documents lies in what 
they may reveal about the cultural diffusion of institutional knowledge, that is 
cultural dissemination and cultural symbiosis or the jack of them. 
Empirically, as will be shown presently, this area is of particular interest, for 
here Jews followed legal patterns of dealing with the renting out of real estate 
that were pure Ottoman inventions, unknown in pre-sixteenth century Islamic 
law. By the same token these forms of property leasing can be considered a 
wholesale violation of some basic principles of Islamic law. All this is 
interesting to the study of Ottoman law proper; the point that is relevant for 
the present study is the deepening of the realization that Ottoman Jews 
followed in the footsteps of the Turks amongst whom they were living, rather 
than Islamic culture in general. While this is possibly not a very startling 
conclusion, it is better proven than just assumed. 

When speaking of the renting of real estate, a clarification is in order. 
We have seen above that in most cases Jewish endowments arranged for 
family members to go on living in the family home after the death of the 
founder. If so, one may ask. how is it that we have to deal with the leasing of 


lYosef Karo, Avkat Rokhel, No. 72. Another case of Jewish vakif with Muslim target is 
reported in Yosef de Trani, Responsa, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 5. 


2E, g., Danon, Documents, document 24a, p. 240. 
3panon, Documents, documents 22 (pp.194-98); 45 (pp.270-72); 59 (pp. 288-90). 
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such properties? The answer is that while living in the family home was the 
ideal, often this was not possible due to various circumstances, and the 
beneficiaries had to let the property to other and find some way to divide up 
the proceeds between them. Among these circumstances the famous Istanbul 
fires were foremost. 

It is well known that big fires were among the most frequent natural 
disasters befalling big cities like Istanbul, which in Ottoman times was built 
mostly of wood.! Some of these fire consumed large parts of the city, and it 
appears that they substantially affected the Ottoman law of vakif, 
demonstrating once more that many aspects of the law of Islam were not 
immutable. Almost every Istanbul endowment for which we have some details 
endured one or two such devastating fires in its history, and was quite 
seriously affected. Many vakif beneficiaries faced the dilemma that they 
possessed a vakif that had been destroyed and was therefore devoid of any 
actual economic value. Many beneficiaries were unable to find the resources to 
rebuilt. Since this was not an individual but a mass problem, affecting 
possibly tens of thousands, a state-sponsored solution had to be devised. The 
solution that was found was to attract investors to the rebuilding process; their 
compensation would be to hold the asset in long lease at a much lower rental 
than would have been paid had the fire not occurred. The investor's advantage 
might consist in the fact that vaksf land was often in very central locations, 
thus very much in demand. Put differently, a burnt down vakif house was still 
a sought after asset, but only after rebuilding. The long term rent was in effect 
the Ottoman alternative to the modern mortgage bank. 

As said above, the investor's compensation was that he could hold the 
asset in his possession as a long-term rental. This rent is a noteworthy 
historical fact. [t constitutes a blunt violation of orthodox Islamic law, and 
thus tells us something about the Ottoman polity. The first type of rent 
invented to deal with the situation was the so-called "double rent" (icarateyn), 
also called long-term rent (icara tawila)2 In this type of rent, the vakif let 
the property to the lessee in two stages. One relatively large sum was paid as 
“early rent" followed by small sum per each year. If the lessee also undertook 
to rebuild a house, the sum was loaded on to the vakif, by subtracting the 
investment from the rent. The lessee held the property in perpetuity, and could 


lOnty a few old houses remain that one in Istanbul today. and they are all made of wood. 
Osman Nuri, who collected all the references to fires in the Turkish chronicles, from 1453 to 
the end of the empire, found some 100 big ones, some destroying whole neighborhoods in hours. 
See Osman Nuri, Mecele-i Umur-i Belediye, Istanbul, 1922, pp. 1254 ff. These fires also 
adversely affected the Jewish communities of the capital, and Heyd has shown how they 
affected the communal staructure of the Jews. See U. Heyd, "The Jewish Coomunities of 
Istanbul in the Seventeenth Century," Oriens, VI (1953), p. 313. 

20n this type of rent see Umar Hilmi, Ahkam al-Awgaf, pp. 85 ff; Haim Gerber, Economy and 
Society in an Ottoman City: Bursa, 1600-1700, Jerusalem, 1988, Chapter 8. 
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pass it on to his male heirs. If he only had daughters, they were entitled by 
priority right to rent out the assets under the same conditions. If the lessee had 
no children, the asset reverted to the vakif as mahlul, devoid of owners. 

Another form of rent invented around the time covered by this study is 
the so-called mukataa. In this form, apparently no less popular than the 
former, the manager of the vakif let the asset to the investor at a low rent, the 
newly rebuilt house being the full private property of the investor (though the 
land remained part of the vakif).! 

These two forms of rent were widespread in Istanbul in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Both quite clearly violate the explicit 
Islamic prohibition against long-term rent or alienation of vakif property. 
Particularly in the mukataa mode, there is an obvious alienation of part of the 
property. But all this was the outcome of necessity, a device to save large 
parts of the Istanbul vakif institution --in fact, the urban network itself--from 
extinction. It is a tribute to the flexibility of the Ottoman legal system that it 
rose to the challenge rather than remain frozen to the end. And as customary 
law it was accepted by the kadis of Istanbul as valid law, whatever its position 
in what may be termed strict Seriat. In any event, the surviving documents 
show that Istanbul Seriat courts in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
legitimate the sale of vakif land called mukataali arsa, a terrain paying a 
mukataa rent, without any problem 2 

These two forms of rent appear quite often in the vakif documents 
under study here. Thus, in one document we hear of a vakif house that was 
burnt down in the big fire of 1609-10, which left the ground empty and 
useless for many years. Subsequently, an investor was found, ready to rebuild 
the house and rent the land for 1,200 akce a year.3 Another vakif house, also 
burnt down in the fire of 1609-10, was let for the double rent of 150 kurus at 
once and an annual sum of 720 akce. The same house was burnt down again 
in the fire of 1659-60, then left empty for eight years, then leased in mukataa 
to someone, allowing that person to build there a house that would be his 
private property 4 

It is interesting to note that in a Karaite vakif mentioned in a responsa 
book an effort was made to challenge the legality of a Jewish-Muslim 
vakif not in the usual way of showing how it contradicted the Jewish law of 


‘Surprisingly, the available Ottoman laws books of the type Umar Hilmi do not mention the 
institution. Some documents from the Istanbul sicills and the Jewish documents are actually the 
only sources that talk about them. 

2E. g. Dabbagzade Numan Efendi, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, Istanbul, 1248 (H), pp.L05-108 (a number 
of cases). I have elaborated in Chapter 4 above on the value of this book of samples of Seriat 
documents. 

3Danon, Documents, document 24, p. 240. 

4panon. Documents, document 25, pp. 143-44. 
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inheritance, but rather, by showing how the rent in the form of mukataa, 
violated the Islamic endowment law. In other words, the Jewish legal expert 
was asked here to enter into the province of Ottoman-Islamic law and make a 
judgment in it. This vakif was established by the Karaite Lea. Years later the 
house was burnt down, the vakif did not have the sufficient means to rebuild 
it, and the lot remained empty and was turned into a dump by the local 
inhabitants. In time the neighborhood put pressure on the vakif to clear away 
the rubbish, which would also require some means. Eventually the vakif was 
forced to let the site for an annual mukataa of 1,200 akce, with the approval of 
the Seriat court. One of the beneficiaries challenged this decision, claiming 
before the rabbi that even in Islamic law such a deal was illegal, as the vakif 
was giving up some of its legal rights. The rabbi refused to be dragged into 
the recesses of Islamic-Ottoman law, claiming that if the arrangement was 
legally acceptable in Muslim law, it was legal enough for Jewish law as 
well.! 

Some of the documents dealing with the Jewish-Ottoman vakif show 
Jews making the best possible use of the Ottoman vakif law and exploiting 
all the possibilities that it afforded at this time. A nice example is the case of 
the vakif of a Karaite woman (founded in 1541-2), which consisted of a 
dwelling house. This house was burnt down in an unspecified year and the 
vakif was unable to rebuild it. The Muslim court allowed the managers to 
make an exchange (istibdal) agreement with a third party, allowing the vakif 
to receive a less valuable asset that was in functioning order. In about 1620 
the house was burnt down again, and this time the court allowed the manager 
to let the lot in mukataa, setting a rent of 600 akce annually, and allowing the 
lessee to build a privately owned house on the plot” 

The best example, of those I have seen, of the sophisticated use Jews 
made of the Muslim-Ottoman law of endowment may be found in a document 
cited in the responsa book of Moshe Benveniste, Pnei Moshe3 The question 
is of the seventeenth century, but the vakif was much older. In this document, 
a Jewish woman turned some houses belonging to her into evladi vakif 
(family endowment) to the benefit of her descendants, in equality among them. 
Years later one of the houses was burnt down, and the kadi of Istanbul allowed 
the manager to arrange an istibdal deal on this house, that is, an exchange of a 
burnt down property for a whole one, though obviously one less costly and 
less desirable. The descendants went on enjoying the property until years later 
it was burnt down again. The beneficiaries of that generation (five brothers) 


Iu. Benveniste, Pnei Moshe, 1, No. 94. 
2banon, Documents, document 22, pp. 194-98. 
3Moshe Benveniste, Pnei Moshe, II, No. 25 
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decided to sell the property, this time in the form of mukataa, to a Karaite 
woman, for the annual rent of 3,000 akge. She also wished to build a house 
on the site. It was agreed that of the house's value, 60,000 akce, would be the 
property of the woman and the rest the property of the vakif. Some years later 
she sold the endowment-house for 35,000 akce, waiving the rest of its cost. 
The five brothers (each paying 7,000 akce towards the cost) then agreed that 
upon the death of each of them, the others would pay 7,000 akce to his heirs. 
Then, after they all died, the property would revert to the status of evladi 
vakif, belonging to all the descendants in equality. This was indeed an 
amazing vakif, not surprisingly belonging to the Karaite community, with its 
extremely close proximity to Muslim laws and customs. Almost every law in 
the law book of the Ottoman Empire could be found among the Karaites , 
applied in a sort of joyful juggling of the law of vakif. Such a complexity of 
deals and agreements is not in fact found even in Turkish documents, but 
maybe this is just a matter of chance. The question is also important for the 
straightforward and unbiased discussion by an important Jewish legal expert of 
the Islamic law of vakif, entering into its crevices without any moral 
problem. The fact is that in other discussions of Jewish-Ottoman vakifs, most 
of the debate took place within the territory of Jewish law. This particular 
rabbi also showed impressive legal expertise in the Ottoman law of vakif as 
regards another question sent to him for discussion. In this matter, sent from 
Edirne, only a passive use of the law of vakif was made. In this responsa a 
question is raised about the connection between the Turkish term "double rent" 
and the Jewish term hazaka (a secured hold over a piece of property without 
full ownership). In his answer, the rabbi went into extreme detail and was 
completely accurate in his explanation of the Turkish term, a quite 
astonishing feat if we bear in mind that the term was quite new, and certainly 
could not be learnt from books.! It is quite possible that this explication of 
the rent arrangement is the oldest to be found in any language. It may be 
assumed that that this rabbi, at least, had an impressive knowledge of the 
Ottoman law of vakif, and probably did not feel any condescension in his 
attitude toward it. 

In one last example of Jews making use of the Muslim law of vakif 
we find a Jewish court document dealing with a vakif established some 
generations earlier (the document itself is from the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century). The vakif was a Jewish house in Haskéy, and the 
beneficiaries were the descendants. Eventually the house was burnt down, and 
the descendants dispersed. More years passed, and the beneficiaries decided to 
rebuild the house. Such rebuilding must have received the permission of the 


‘Moshe Benveniste, Pnei Moshe. No. 69. 
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Muslim court, which however is not mentioned in the document. The 
descendants had to let the house to another Jew, because of debts or similar 
problems. Again, the type of rent is not specified, but we read that the house 
was rented for the sum of 100 kurus as an "early rent," and a yearly rent of 
half a kurus. The lessee could renovate as much as he wished, and he could 
deduct his expenses from the rent.! In other words, we again have a 
concretization of the Muslim law of vakif, as practiced by the Jews of 
Istanbul. 

Our task in this chapter is to analyze and explain why Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries resorted so much to 
establishing Muslim-style vakif in Muslim courts, when they had a similar 
institution in their own Jewish law. Part of the explanation no doubt has to 
do with the differences that existed between the Muslim vakif and the Jewish 
endowment (hekdesh). Although some rare Jewish endowments in medieval 
Egypt involved relatives as beneficiaries, the Jewish endowment as a rule 
disregards this possibility almost totally, and is wholly devoted to public 
charity. Accordingly, if Jews who became acquainted with the surrounding 
Muslim culture wished to endow property to relatives, their natural option 
would be have recourse to the Muslim law of vakif. I have quoted above from 
a response of Yom Tov Zahalon, citing a vakif in which the founder wanted to 
achieve two typical "Muslim" targets not usually associated with Jewish law: 
prevention of the loss of the property due to a decline in economic fortune; 
and improving the condition of the daughters in the estate.2 

Another purpose that might have influenced the establishment of a 
Muslim vaktf was the enhanced defense of the property. The document cited 
from Rabbi Yosef Karo specifically says that the purpose of the vakif in the 
first place was to defeat possible creditors, who might lay their hands on the 
estate. This is not really to claim that Muslim vakif was more secure in term 
of possible usurpation than Jewish endowment. It is probably more the case 
that it was not a Jewish habit to endow for family members, whereas in 
Ottoman society it was commonplace. But in the final analysis, what is 
important for our study is the fact that Jews of this period in truly large 
numbers knew the surrounding society well enough to be versed in the 
institution of vakif, and that they appreciated the ways of this society enough 
to be ready to adopt this institution on a grand scale. 


IDanon, Documents, document 59, pp. 288-90. 
2Yom Tov Zahalon, New Responsa, No. 32. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the material on Jewish vakifs in the 
Ottoman Empire is not voluminous, it allows us to reach a certain conclusion 
that seems both tenable and important: the Jewish community of the Ottoman 
Empire, at least in some places and at certain periods, but certainly in 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Istanbul, made extensive use of the Muslim 
vakif, a central institution of the Ottoman-Turkish world, thereby displaying 
an intimate connection with the surrounding society, as well as an interest in 
its cultural world and a knowledge of it. It also no doubt shows the strong 
influence of Turkish-Ottoman society and the readiness of the Jewish 
community to share in the world it was living in. Use of the institution of 
vakif meant among other things frequent recourse to the Seriat court and the 
conducting of legal affairs in it, some knowledge of the Turkish language, and 
a certain knowledge of Ottoman-Islamic law. The immersion of many Jews in 
the Ottoman vakif therefore allows us to assume a similar immersion in other 
aspects of the surrounding culture, at least in areas not directly connected with 
the religious sphere. 

If this was indeed the case, one is entitled to ask why this fact is so 
little reflected in the responsa literature. It must be pointed out, though, that 
there are some other topics that we know to have been important, yet are 
almost entirely missing from this literature. An example is the world of 
guilds, which figures many times in kadi-court protocols and even in Jewish 
court hearings and related documents,! yet is absent from the responsa 
literature. For the time being at least, it is not at all easy to explain this 
absence. 


ISee Chapter 4 above. 
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JEWS IN THE TRADE NETWORK OF 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


In this chapter we shall proceed with our project of investigating the 
involvement of Jews in the socio-economic history of the Ottoman Empire in 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, first telling the story of what happened, 
and then analyzing the relations between Jews and Turks, and other non-Jews. 
The leading idea is to investigate the limits of the assumed Jewish separatism 
in all areas of life. I have demonstrated throughout this book that it is 
impossible to understand Jewish-Ottoman society without carefully 
considering the seam line between the two communities. For this seam was 
extremely thin, and the mutual relations were very intimate. I believe this 
works both ways: It is certainly difficult to understand Jewish-Ottoman 
history without marshalling the materials relating to general Ottoman and 
Turkish history, but I also believe that the Jewish part can enrich the general 
story of the Ottoman Empire. 

The elusive tale we are after is also a matter of historical sources. This 
book is based in general on Ottoman archival documents, today justifiably 
considered of the utmost importance for any Ottoman research, but also on an 
additional source that for Jewish history at least is no less important—the 
Jewish responsa literature, a kind of fetva collections, written by Jewish legal 
experts who were also rabbis, that is, the spiritual leaders of Jewish 
communities all over the empire. As remarked in the Introduction, the fusion 
that I have tried to create between these two sources is the special contribution 
of this book. The fusion is in the interplay and mutual "relationship" between 
these two sources. 


Pax Ottomanica and the Problem of Free Trade 


The importance of general Ottoman history to the further 
understanding of Jewish-Ottoman history (and vicé versa) is illustrated by a 
question of considerable significance for merchants and law experts in the 
period under study —the matter on "free trade" in the Ottoman domains. This 
issue is discussed in a study of Eliezer Bashan, which is based mainly on 
responsa literature and could have benefited substantially from an injection of 
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Ottoman knowledge into it.' Bashan points out a commercial practice 
common in the Ottoman Empire that was surprising and unexpected to the 
Jewish merchants who had emigrated in these decades from Iberia and Italy: an 
open door policy, whereby any merchant paying his taxes anywhere in the 
empire could trade freely anywhere, without any hindrance or monetary demand 
of any kind. In fact, these merchants were surprised that freedom of movement 
and trade existed at all. They had only recently come from Europe, where the 
flow of trade was interrupted by custom barriers every few miles, with serious 
losses to merchants. Evidently, this was the effect of the lingering vestiges of 
the medieval regime of aristocratic estates and small principalities, a 
phenomenon never encountered in the Ottoman Empire, or indeed the Middle 
East. Rabbi Shmuel de Medina expresses this situation succinctly in one of 
his answers: 


In those times [before emigration], the Jews were partly under ruler A 
and partly under another ruler B but in this wide kingdom, may its splendor 
increase, where they open the door to everybody, and where all of us Jews 
are sitting on his [the Sultan's] land and under his roof, it seems that the 
laws that were current in those [former] times and places are not valid, and a 
proof of this is the case of Ankara, where is the merchandize of wool, and 
no Jew there who objects to any [other] Jew who come there to buy, until 
what had been worth one is now worth two or more. 


The historian may be somewhat surprised by this generalization. The 
political unification of a country and turning it into one market is usually 
considered a precondition for an industrial revolution. But here we are faced by 
the realization that the Ottoman Empire had achieved this "precondition," 
without showing other signs of developing along the industrializing road. 

The question of the freedom of trade in the responsa literature reflects a 
widespread debate that went on at this time (around the seventeenth century) 
between merchants roaming the length and width of the empire in search of 
good deals, and locally based merchants out to block this kind of mobile 
trading and prevent its proponents from selling and buying in their own city. 
The mobile merchants, on the other hand, equally aggressive in promoting 
their case, claimed that they were entitled to participate in free trade, since they 
“paid their taxes." The discussion is somewhat surprising, since there is no 
body of Turkish documents that raises a similar problem. Free trade was a 
basic right of every "Muslim" (and, by extension, every zimmi), and the 
obligation to pay certain taxes was a basic citizen's duty in the Ottoman 
Empire. 


ISce E. Bashan, "The Freedom of Trade and the Imposition of Taxes and Customs on Jewish 
Foreign Traders in the Ottoman Empire in the Sixteenth-Seventeenth Centuries," in H.Z. 
Hirschberg, ed., From East and West, 1, Ramat Gan, 1974, 106-108. 


2Shmuel de Medina, Responsa, Salonica, 1594, Part Hoshen Mishpat, No. 407. 
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The surprise is increased even further by the reading of an internal 
Jewish communal regulation, or agreement which was enacted in some cities. 
According to this regulation any Jewish trader who came to do business in 
that place (Tirye in one case) and remained in it for at least a month had to pay 
his tax in that city to the amount of half his home town assessment! (another 
version speaks about the assessment of his trade only in that other city).2 
Again, the whole issue is puzzling, since there is no trace of something 
similar in the Turkish sources. 

We may begin to understand the problem better by asking what tax 
precisely was involved here? There were several types of taxes that merchants 
in the Ottoman Empire had to pay. The most basic was the tax imposed on 
the flow of trade, which usually meant that goods were supposed to pass 
through a public weighing scale before trade could commence. This tax was 
imposed on the commodity, and certainly the discussions on free trade did not 
concern it. Another tax Jews had to pay was the jizya, or poll tax imposed on 
zimmis everywhere in the empire. This tax was tied to the place of habitation, 
and was in no way connected to merchants on the roads, so it seems the 
discussions on free trade did not concern this tax either. But there was one tax, 
not named in the Jewish sources, which exactly fits the details given in the 
debates on the free trade issue; this was the "army tax" (Turkish ordu akcesi), 
the most basic tax imposed on the Ottoman guilds 3 

It is interesting to note here that the responsa literature does not as a 
rule refers to the guild system and related issues, though we have shown above 
that Jews were deeply involved in this system. (Chapters 2 and 4).The only 
question relating to guilds that I have been able to locate in this literature is 
one by Aharon Lapapa from seventeenth century Izmir. This document tells 
the story of a group of Jewish traders in a Galata market, who had to spend a 
sum of money on court case, where they defended their right to practice their 
trade tn that market. Upon their success, they moved to prevent other Jews 
from practicing that same trade in that market, on the pretext that they had laid 
out a lot of money on their monopoly.* This document refers to the guild as 
rufit. There is hardly any doubt that the term rufit is a corruption of hirfet, 
Turkish for guild. In the sphere of the Turkish guilds we see something 
similar to the discussions in the issue under review: a group of artisans 
or merchants trying to prevent outsiders from pursuing the same trade. But 


I Shmuel de Medina, Responsa, Part Yore Dea, No. 126. 
2See Moshe de Trani, Responsa, Levov, 1861, Part 3, No.17. 


3See Haim Gerber, "Guilds in Seventeenth Century Anatolian Bursa,” Asian and African 
Studies, X1 (1976), pp. 59-86(also in: Haim Gerber, Economy and Society in an Ottoman City: 
Bursa, 1600-1700, Jerusalem, 1988, Chapter 3). 


4 Aharon Lapapa, Bnei Aharon, Izmir 1674, No. 80. 
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whereas in the case of the Jewish guilds the usual demand from outsiders was 
to pay taxes, it is clear that in Istanbul the approach of the guild was much 
tougher and the difference is commensurate to that found in the available 
Turkish documentation.! 

I do not intend here to deal with the issues of the Turkish guilds, 
except for some matters relevant to our interests. One of the most common 
issues in the guild world was that the guilds tried hard as they could to extract 
part of their tax load from related guilds, as the tax was imposed on the guild 
in one lump sum. The main such tax was the army tax, or ordu akcesi, 
imposed on owners of shops and warehouses in the towns.2 People who did 
not need shops to run their businesses could often escape the imposition, and 
among such were often international wholesale dealers. If on the other hand 
they had shops in another town, they most likely paid the tax there, and would 
resist paying twice.> The responsa literature conveys the impression that we 
are dealing with a similar issue. In a question addressed to Shmuel de Medina 
we read that local people can prevent merchants from selling if the reference is 
to retail selling in shops, but if the merchant is selling wholesale ("in one 
deal"), nobody can prevent him from doing this.4 

I tend to think that what historians have understood of the freedom of 
trade in the Ottoman Empire is in fact better understood if viewed in the 
context of the world of Ottoman guilds— practicing business in shops was 
subject to control by the guilds; wholesale, long distance trade was free and 
protected by the Pax Ottomanica. This would throw clearer light on a part of 
the Hebrew documentation. Here we have yet another example of how an 
understanding of an immensely important Jewish source (the responsa 
literature) is predicated upon knowledge of (and acquaintance with) Turkish 
archival documents, which often deal with the same matters in a more detailed 
way. 

To return to the traveler trader. It seems that the most salient feature 
of the phenomenon of merchants on the move for a substantial part of the 
year, who stayed in khans in other towns, taking their chances, perhaps 
waiting for a caravan to arrive from another country, laden with coffee or silk 
that they could move to the Balkans, or for the price of a certain commodity 
to come down or go up. It is an interesting aspect of the world of commerce at 
this time, a world we know so little. 


lEor comparison between the Istanbul and Bursa guilds in this regard see G. Baer, Fellah and 
Townsman in the Middle East, |ondon, 1982, pp. 175-92 (on monopolies and restrictive 
pence: H. Gerber, Economy and Society in an Ottoman City, Chapter 3 (on guilds). 


Gerber, "Guilds", p. 61. 
3 Gerber, "Guilds," pp. 62-63. 
4 Shmuel de Medina, Responsa, Yoreh Dea. No. 122. 
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Another area of Jewish economic activity in the centuries under study, 
which is also an interesting point of intersection between Jewish and Turkish 
types of documentation, is the involvement of Jews in the Mediterranean 
trade, mainly though not exclusively between the Ottoman domains and Italy. 

The eastern Mediterranean trade, concentrated in the hands of Jews 
(other ethnic groups may have been involved in it, though probably to a lesser 
extent, but in any event we shall stick to our primary sources, all of which 
relate to Jews), followed a sophisticated commercial system, influenced, in 
this exceptional case, more by medieval and Renaissance Italian patterns! than 
by Turkish ones. Turkish or Arab merchants trading inside the empire or with 
foreign countries apparently did not use the same commercial devices, which 
are therefore not mentioned in the archives or in Ottoman books of law or 
exemplary collections of court documents (sakk). However, there are some 
exceptions here, and we shall come to them. 

A final introductory note. This area of international relations is very 
popular in the responsa literature, and there can hardly be any doubt that this 
reflects the quantitative importance of the field in real terms—it must have 
been a very popular Jewish occupation at this time. Comparative studies show 
that this trade pattern started to develop in earnest after the Iberian Expulsion 
of 1492, and blossomed in the sixteenth century and thereafter. Benjamin 
Arbel, who has studied this trade in close detail, says that Jewish immigrants, 
aided by Ottoman protection, were quick to establish some measure of control 
over the Balkan trade in the wake of the Expulsion. Before that time Venice 
had controlled this trade with an iron hand, excluding all Jews from 
participation in it, among other things by not allowing Jews to live in Venice 
at all. But in the sixteenth century the Venetian grip on this trade was 
loosened by the rise of other city republics, such as Ancona and Ferrara. The 
Jews began to prosper by trading with these competitors, and later Venice too 
had to compromise. Thus, a Jewish pattern of trade was established, which did 
nor really decline until the nineteenth century 2 

Most of the Jewish trade in this period, then, was carried on between 
the eastern Mediterranean and Italy. The overwhelming number of documents 


Igee RS. Lopez and J. W. Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World, New Y ork, 
n.d., p. 213. (paperback edition). 


2B. Arbel, Trading Nations: Jews and Venetians in the Early Modern Eastern Mediterranean, 
Leiden, 1995, pp. 3-12. 
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in this field of responsa literature is concerned with the Italian trade.! Two 
points should be dealt with here first. One is why did Jews not do so well in 
the international trade of regions to the east of the empire and why were they 
not found in prominent positions in places other than Italy. As to the first 
question, Jews indeed did not take part at this time in the Middle East trade 
with Iran or Yemen, trade that was of a considerable magnitude. Yemen traded 
with the Middle East (Egypt in particular), mainly in coffee, large quantities 
of which were exported to Europe and all corners of the Middle East after 
Cairo merchants had brought it to Egypt. A. Raymond, who studied this trade 
in detail, shows how a Cairene merchant aristocracy long extremely protective 
of its privileges, could easily bar the way of foreign elements like Jews.” 
Something as powerful, though less famous (and probably less structured) 
existed in the seventeenth century in the silk trade. This area was monopolized 
by Muslims and some Armenians (Iranian for the most part), who invested in 
it enormous amounts of money and successfully barred the way of any foreign 
element into what was certainly a most lucrative trade, at least in the fifteenth 
to the end of the seventeenth centuries. And again, Bursan Jewish merchants, 
some of them wealthy and no doubt ambitious, stayed away from this trade. 
The explanation is the same: a strong and well organized group of indigenous 
group of merchants could use its cultural affinity to other Muslim countries, 
as well as its obvious business acumen, to maintain an edge over other 
business elites. 

Surprisingly enough, the implications of the existence of such areas 
of Muslim virtual capitalistic monopoly of an important sphere of trade has 
not been properly realized by Middle East historians until quite recently. The 
most eminent Middle East economic historian of the last generation, Charles 
Issawi, could comment that "{T]he dominant Ottoman attitude toward 
economic life continued to be that it was an inferior activity, best left to the 
subject races..."> These views are obviously no longer tenable. 

As to the other question, the prevalence of Jews in the Italian trade 
alone, it would seem that their participation in the French or English trade 
was made extremely difficult by the mercantilist policies of these countries, 
policies intended to preserve their trade as a monopoly in the bands of 
nationals. In fact, even the nationals of these two countries could not trade 
freely with the Ottoman Empire: The British Levant Company was awarded a 


l Examples of questions relating to this trade: M. Benbeniste, Pnei Moshe, Istanbul, 1866, H, No. 
115; A. de Boton, (rabbi in Salonica, end of the sixteenth century) Lehem Rav, Jerusalem, 
1968, Nos. 13: 94; 95; 181; 183; Yosef de Trani,, Responsa, Lwow, 1861, Ii, Hoshen Mishpat, 
Nos. 12; 110; Aharon Lapapa, Bnei Aharon, Izmir, 1676/7, No. 103. 
2A, Raymond, Artisans et Commercants au Caire au XVIlle siécle, Damascus, 1973, p. 144 and 
assim. 
Ch. Issawi, ed., The Economic History of the Middle East, Chicago, 1968, p. 18. 
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monopoly that restricted the trade to a narrow circle of merchants for over two 
centuries. Ottoman Jews could hardly get a foot into the door here, though 
they certainly tried.! 

No such hindrance existed in the trade with Italy, and Jews could 
benefit here from the relative advantage of having as trading partners people 
they often knew as family members or friends, or at least coreligionists. This 
advantage was in a way crucial, equivalent to that enjoyed by Muslim- 
Egyptian traders who traded in coffee from Yemen 2 

Thus, the Jewish element was extremely significant in economic 
relations between Italy and the Ottoman Empire in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The importance of Jews was particularly distinct in the 
trade of Venice, to which most of the Italian trade was directed. Why this was 
the case is neatly analyzed by a knowledgeable seventeenth century Jew, cited 
by a modern historian: 


It is worthwhile to observe the benefit that has accrued lately from the 
system of trade that was lately installed between Dalmatia and Istanbul... 
Unlike other places, where public representatives are posted, in the said 
region there is no consul of Venice, as it was not worthwhile to Venetians 
to send their capital into the hands of the Turks, or to the hands of the 
Greeks, the subjects of the Turks, and not even to send it to their agents, 
because of the dangers and damage that are liable to befall them, since no 
one here can save them and protect them from the hand of the populations 
there. But the Jews do dare to get there in person and to transport with them 
their capital and fortunes, whether because they are forced to do this for 
their livelihood, or because other Jews, that is most of the Jews, are under 
the Turks...3 


I would like now to look briefly at Jewish methods of trade with Italy 
at this time. My main interest in doing this is to unravel modes of risk 
taking, both physical and economic, as well as to explore the cultural 
provenance of trading institutions. 

The first issue of interest to this general question is that of the 
mobility of the trader. In telling the story of late medieval Europe Henri 
Pirenne has observed that the first form commerce took at this time was trader 
mobility — wherever their merchandise was, merchants were with it, keeping 


| See, e.g., A.C. Wood, A History of the Levant Company, London, 1964. 

An extension of this monopoly or near monopoly was the unusual importance of Jewish 
nerchants in the trade between Egypt and Italy in the eighteenth century, as noted by Andre 
Raymond, who remarked that the European consuls lamented that Jewish custom officials and 
merchants totally controlled the Egyptian trade with Livorno, a city that in the cighteenth 
century replaced Venice as the major ftalian foreign trade emporium. See Raymond, Artisans 
et Commercants, Il, 461-62. 


3See S. Luzato, An Essay on the Jews of Venice (Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1951, pp. 90-91. 
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an eye on its safety.! The roads were insecure, and the connections between 
distant nodes of trade shaky, so that maintaining permanent lines of 
commitment and contact, enforceable by a legal system recognized by both 
nodes, would be next to impossible. The successful trader had to be constantly 
on the move. The crucial element necessary to move to the next phase was the 
security of the road and legal system. These two were far from assured in the 
Ottoman Empire in the period under study, though as we have seen in the 
chapter on Bursa, there was rather more of both than allowed for by the former 
generation of historians of the Ottoman Empire. 

Perhaps typical of these problems is the account that came before 
Moshe de Trani, about a Jewish merchant (Shimon in the document) who sent 
twenty sacks of wool? to his brother in Venice with another Jew called 
paradigmatically Reuben. who took his own merchandize with him as well. 
To make more space available in the ship's storage, passengers emptied some 
sacks and forced their contents into other sacks. Upon arrival of the ship, the 
wool should have been restored to the empty sacks, but somehow the absent 
Shimon got less than had been his in the sacks in the first place, as the 
merchants present insisted that their sacks were well-filled to begin with. This 
small example shows that the merchant who went out with his merchandize 
was better able to take care of it, but also that some merchants accompanied 
their goods and some did not. One responsa treats the topic by subdividing the 
field of long-distance Jewish trade with Italy into three: some merchants would 
create formal partnerships with merchants in far-away cities; some would 
contract for the services of a "factor" (a trading agent), and some would come 
and go personally.3 Many, though by no means the majority, preferred this 
last, probably for the sake of safety and reliability 4 

This conclusion is certainly true for Ottoman long-distance commerce 
in general. It was for example the rule for merchants in the silk trade of Bursa 
to accompany their goods. But this was not the case for the Jewish trade with 
Italy. While there are numerous examples in the responsa literature of 
merchants who went out to sea with their goods, it seems possible to say that 
the more common arrangement in the Italian trade was for merchants to stay 
put. We must again take into account the enormous difficulty of conducting 
such trade. There was no one legal system connecting Italy and the Ottoman 
Empire in any useful way. and this in a situation where such trade was of 
necessity heavily reliant on deferred payments and heavy recourse to credit. 


ty. Pirenne, Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe, London, 1937, Chapter 4. 
21 iterally "cotton," but the reference is probably to wool. 

3Isaac Ben Yehuda Hacohen Rappaport, Batei Kehuna, II, Salonica, 1754, No. 21. 
4Mfoshe de Trani, Responsa, Part 3, No. 203. 
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Also, the chances of the merchandize being lost at sea due to piracy or storms 
were great, and Jews were fair game for pirates of every nation without 
discrimination. 

Jews who were active and successful in this trade could bypass several 
of these difficulties by trading with fellow Jews, sometimes relatives. While 
Jewish rabbis in the Ottoman Empire obviously had no formal authority in 
Italy, a flagrant violation of the basic law of merchants, hazy as it certainly 
was, would encounter social opprobrium, which cheating of a Christian or 
Muslim would not. These facts would and did facilitate the smooth working of 
a credit system between Italy and the Ottoman Empire, which could have been 
unthinkable between Muslim Turks and Italian Christians. 

The legal connection between Jewish merchants at the opposite ends 
of the eastern Mediterranean routes could take several forms. The relations 
could be in the form of partnership, or a merchant in one city or country could 
hire the services of an agent in another city, or else he could, as we have seen, 
accompany his commodity on board ship. 

The most common form was full partnership. One gets the impression 
that partnerships were very common in Jewish trade, possibly much more so 
than among Muslim merchants.! 

While we have seen in connection with guilds and endowments that 
Jews in the empire adopted Islamic-Ottoman commercial law and displayed a 
great measure of integration with the wider society, the matter of business 
partnership was different. Here there is no trace of the Muslim law of 
partnership, which is rather developed and suited to sophisticated commerce. 
There were several types. One was called mufawaza, where the two parties 
contributed both capital and labor in equal proportions and divided the proceeds 
in equality. An inan partnership was one in which one party contributed 
capital and the other labor, and division of the proceeds was to be agreed upon. 
Particularly important was the partnership called mudaraba, which may have 
originated in the medieval Italian commenda, in which one party contributed 
the capital and the other party traded with the money internationally and 
received an agreed upon part of the proceeds.” These or similar partnerships 
were all used by Jewish businessmen in the empire, but the Muslim terms are 
never mentioned, nor are the details of the Muslim partnerships put 
into effect. It may well be that the explanation for this is that the law of 


1} have found less than one hundred partnerships in seventeenth-century Bursa, having read the 
entire Kadi record for that century, this strikes me as a small number. The Responsa literature 
represents a drop in the sea of the real cases, and ] have seen many more than one hundred 
cases. This comparison is of course far from statistically sound of course. It is only intuitive. 
Also, it is difficult to see what the difference means in sociological or economic terms. 


2A. Udovitch, Partnerships and Profits in Medieval Islam, Princeton, 1972, index. 
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partnership is a common-sense type of law in the sense that vakif or guilds are 
not. In any event, many Jewish partnerships look similar to the Muslim 
partnerships that are registered in the sources. Many of them were very similar 
to commenda, in that we see an investment of capital and one partner trading 
with the money invested.’ And even though this was a classic commenda, and 
though Jews in this trade were crucially influenced by Italian forms, Jewish 
partnerships are never called commenda, only the Hebrew name isqa, or 
transaction. Again, there was apparently no need for complicated terms, since 
in any case the parties to any partnership were free to decide the exact form of 
the partnership without any legal limitation. 

If in matters of full partnership Jews chose to make do with the legal 
world of Jewish law, this was probably because partnership is a simple- 
minded sort of business deal, requiring only simple commercial law, and 
Jewish commercial law was exactly that, simple and undeveloped for 
centuries. More complicated relations required arrangements that Jewish law 
lacked. A prime example is the institution of agency, the most important 
commercial institution in the Mediterranean trade between Italy and the 
Ottoman Empire at the time. 

An agent (Italian fattore) was a permanent employee of a company or 
of a single merchant living in another town or country, who dealt with the 
merchandize of the owner or owncrs for an unlimited number of transactions, 
for which he received a salary. He was not liable for loss, and had no share of 
the profits.2 

The institution was widespread in the trade Jews conducted within the 
Ottoman Empire, that is between various trading centers, not only in relations 
with Italy. An example from the early eighteenth century is that of a Jew from 
Izmir who had an agent in Bursa, to whom he sent at one time a quantity of 
cloth, ordering him to sell it at a certain minimal price, and to forward the 
money to a certain businessman in Istanbul.3 

But this institution was in more common use in Jewish trade 
between parts of the Ottoman Empire and Italy. Thus, a merchant in Izmir or 
Istanbul would nominate an agent in Venice. Often, one agent, particularly 
if successful, would carry out tasks for many Ottoman merchants (in the 


1 Examples: Aharon Lapapa, Bnei Aharon, 98; Avraham de Boton, Lehem Rav, No.98; Haim 
Shabtai, Torat Haim, part 1, Salonica, 1703. No. 69. 

2See R.S. Lopez and I. W. Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World, 
Introduction. 

3izhaq Refael Alfandari, Magid Mireshit, Istanbul, 1710, Part 2, page 24. 

4 avraham de Boton Lehem Rav, No. 94. 
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language of one document— "Ruben was a factor in Venice and all the people 
would send him merchandize to see for them.")! 

The same pattern of agency was still current in the eighteenth century. 
We find for example a Jewish merchant in Livorno who had an agent in Izmir 
(and other examples)? It is mentioned even in the nineteenth century 3 

Interestingly, the fact that someone was an agent of a particular 
merchant did not mean that he was obliged to work only for him. An example 
is a merchant from Izmir who had a partner in Damascus. But they had 
recorded and agreed that the partner could work also as middleman for others, 
and could also do agency jobs for merchants in other cities, and all the profits 
from these other deals would be his alone.4 

It is evident that agency and partnership were rather similar systems of 
trading, so much so that sometimes it is difficult to tell them apart. They 
probably both had advantages and disadvantages, but both required a high level 
of trust between the parties. In international trade the need for trust was even 
greater, as there was no real mechanism to enforce agreements. The Jewish 
network of communities, relatives and rabbis was some kind of alternative to 
political authority, but it was far from a complete one. The Italian-Ottoman 
trade was probably exceptional in terms of the trust extant in it, which may 
explain this pattern and network in the first place. Nevertheless, of the two 
systems, the agency institution seems much more removed from common 
sense, and was possibly more sophisticated. To give someone a large chunk of 
your assets without any obligation on this person's part needed real trust 
indeed. As far as I am aware, no commercial agents seem to have existed in 
Muslim intercity trade in the Ottoman Empire, though research in this area is 
still in its infancy, and surprises are possible. 

Another interesting Italian system which Jewish traders adopted was 
that of cambio, which quite often figures in the responsa literature. The term 
originated in the Italian cities of the Middle Ages, and it was a device intended 
to conceal an interest-bearing loan. A good description of this type of 
transaction is given in the studies of Raymond De Roover, where we read for 
example about the sea cambium, which seems to be the type particularly 
suited to Jewish-Ottoman commerce, in that it was a manner of transaction 
where a loan was given against a shipment of merchandize launched on a sea 
voyage. Repayment of the loan was made conditional upon the safe arrival of 
the ship. In other words, the lender took upon himself the risk of losing the 


I Moshe de T rani, Responsa, part 1, No. 124. 

2Moshe Israel, Masat Moshe, Istanbul, 1734, Part 2, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 46. 

3Haim Mordechai Levton, Nokhakh Hashlhan, \zmir, 1868, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 14. 
4Haim Yehuda Abraham, Akhi Verosh, Izmir, 1851, No. 11. 
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loan if the goods did not reach their destination, for whatever reason—assault 
by pirates, storms and so on. Needless to say, the repayment included an 
additional sum that was a concealed interest.! De Roover points out that the 
mode of payment was also particular: it was made in a currency other than the 
one in which the money was given. The agreed rate of exchange between the 
currencies concealed a certain profit, or interest.2 Maritime cambio was 
different from the regular type in that it contained a simple insurance, 
obviously a serious element of entrepreneurship. 

This cambio-style contract appears quite often in the responsa 
literature, and seems to have been quite widespread in Jewish trade with Italy. 
An example is a question cited by Shmuel Di Medina, of a Jew who was in 
Italy and made a deal with another Jew, called cambio, under which he lent the 
other party a sum of money "on" merchandize sent by the borrower to the 
Ottoman Empire, and the lender also accepted responsibility for the safety of 
the goods against the eventuality of pirates or drowning, in return for which 
the borrower undertook to pay an additional sum on top of the foan3 

This fine example contains all the elements of the classic cambio 
transaction: the loan is given in one place and is to be repaid in another, in 
another currency. The deal also contains an element of insurance element, for 
which a price is paid. But often this cambio appears in modes that reveal 
serious differences. In some examples we see that the merchandize sent is 
described as the security for repayment of the loan. The security is given by 
the borrower to the lender. and the latter sends it to his business partners in 
the city where the loan is to be repaid. Such a variant of course assumes very 
strong relations of trust between the lender and his Ottoman partners or 
associates. Sometimes the security seems as if it was fictive, since the owner 
may allow the lender to sell it at will and subtract the price from his debt.4 
The Jewish legal experts knew all the possibilities of this legal institution, 
and how it was used to conceal interest. In one question a legal expert speaks 
“of those cambios, current among the traders of Italy, we have already written 
that most of them are exorbitant interest, unless it involves merchandize 
bought in one place and sold in another, including a certain addition to the 
price, with responsibility for the merchandize until it arrives, all this is 
allowed... but the other cambios are exorbitant interest..."5 Obviously, the 


Ip, De Roover, "The Cambium Maritimum Contract Accordin to the Genoese Notarial Records 
of the twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” in D. Herlihy, R. S. Lopez and V. Selssare, eds., 
Economy, Society and Government in Medieval Italy, Kent, Ohio, 1969, p. 16. 

2De Roover, "The Cambium.” p.21. 

3Shmuel de Medina, Responsa, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 300; Similar examples in Shmuel de 
Medina Responsa, Yoreh Dea, No. 71; de Medina, Responsa, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 33. 
4Shmuel de Medina, Responsa, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 416. 

5Y osef de Trani, Responsa, Part 2. No. 38. 
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reference here is to the prohibition of making the cambio a cover for a simple 
loan, although the open equation between cambio and loan is not very rare 
cither.! 

While cambio was often used as insurance which included other 
elements, one also finds—though rarely—real cases of insurance. One such 
comes form Izmir in the second half of the seventeenth century. In this 
document, we hear of four Jewish merchants in Izmir who were trading with 
Italy via their agents in that country, who consistently directed their agents 
never to send them merchandize without "insurance" (sigoro)2 

From the foregoing it transpires that apparently there was no Ottoman 
cambio without the involvement of Italian businessmen and the Italian trade. 
Is this just an impression, or a reality? And if real—why. At present we do 
not have the answers to these questions. 

Both Jewish and Muslim local trade made a certain use of local bills 
of exchange (havale in Turkish), where party A owed some money to party B, 
and transferred the payment to party C (postponing final settlement to the 
future). I have occasionally detected the use of this institution in seventeenth- 
century Bursa, but have concluded that it was in fact seldom used. Probably 
this institution was quite rare in internal Jewish trade, but was indeed more 
used in international trade, though I have not come across the term havale in 
this trade, and I have so far not come across it in responsa literature. 

A famous observation on Mediterranean trade in this period is that 
bills of exchange did not cross international borders, that is, did not cross 
borders between Islam and Christendom. This was the conclusion of Fernand 
Braudel, his argument being that the suspicion prevailing between the two 
civilizations (Europe and Islam) was too great for such exchange to take 
place. While this conclusion seems to be valid for Muslim trade into Yemen 
and Iran (which was not of course his intention), it is not valid for the Jewish 
trade in the eastern Mediterranean, which was carried out between communities 
with strong social ties and affinities. And indeed, bills of exchange are often 
mentioned in the responsa literature in general terms 4 


‘Avraham de Boton, Lehem Rav, No 13. 

2 Aharon Lapapa, Bnei Aharon, No. 103. See also Moshe Benveniste, Pnei Moshe. Part 2, No. 
22; Avraham de Boton, Lehem Rav, No. 183. 

3Fermand Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip 11,1, 
London, 1966, p. 465: "The bill of exchange, which moved freely throughout Christendom, 
made only exceptional appearances in Islam, so exceptional indeed as to suggest that it was 
unknown in the East." 

4Examples: Aharon Lapapa, Bnei Aharon, No. 8; ibid., No. 46; Shmuel de Medina, Responsa, 
Hoshen Mishpat, No. 66. 
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There is no doubt that the term polisa, which appears intermittently in 
the responsa literature was in effect a bill of exchange. In fact, the term 
appears less is responsa literature and more in community account books. 
Whether this was a matter of chance or an outcome of something more 
important one cannot at present say. In any event, J. Barnai has shown that 
the Istanbul Jewish community transferred donation money to Jerusalem inter 
alia by means of such bills of exchange! 

A good example of the appearance of the term polisa in the response 
literature comes from Rhodes. An eighteenth-century law expert on the island 
was asked a question in which the following case appears: Jacob (a 
paradigmatic name) owed a non-Jew a sum of money. The man demanded his 
money, as he was going to Egypt. Jacob asked Ruben to give the lender a bill 
of exchange (called in the document polisa), which would allow him to collect 
the debt from a business associate of his in Egypt2 

While it would probably be true to say that such bills of exchange did 
not cross the borders of Islam in the trade of non-Jews, the term polisa appears 
in Turkish documents, and entered the Turkish language, in the form of 
polica. But it only served to transfer money within the empire, a movement 
often made necessary for taxation purposes, though my guess is that it was 
used by merchants as well.> For the seventeenth century I have seen such a 
document only on rare occasions, so I tend to think that the use of the method 
was indeed rare. 


Money and Exchange Rates 


A recurrent topic in the responsa literature concerning trade is the 
intense involvement of Jewish legal experts in the money supply and the 
exchange rates of coins current in the empire. As with other topics dealt with 
in this book, the great interest of rabbis and legal experts in a topic means 
that many Jews, here mainly merchants but by no means only them, were 
concerned with and puzzled by these questions. 

It all begins from the fact that the money in use at these periods was 
coins rather than paper money. Among other things this meant that the value 
of the coin was equal to its internal value, that is, to the value of the precious 


ty. Barnai, "On the Immigration of Rabbi Abraham of Kotov to Palestine,"7zion, 42 (1977), 
ATT: 
Moshe Israel, Masat Moshe, Part 2, Hoshen Mishpat, No. 30. 
3For such an example see DabbaSzade Numan Efendi, Tuhfat al-Sukuk, Istanbul, 1248 (H), 
p. 248. 
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metal contained in it. But one problem was that huge and complicated empire 
like the Ottoman was responsible for paying the salaries of many thousand of 
people, from soldiers to officials, to kadis and other countless functionaries. In 
such a state budget deficits were inevitable even at the best of times, and under 
the best administrators. Optimal conditions of course never obtained, so that 
chronic deficits were a constant malaise afflicting the Ottoman economy and 
polity. There was no good solution of this problem, only a series of bad ones. 
One of these was the depreciation of the coinage. In other words, the state 
could—and did—issue new coins with the same former old nominal value, but 
containing a reduced amount of silver. The problem of such a move was that 
the public was not taken in for long, and certainly considered such an act as 
somewhat illegal, even if emanating from the Ottoman Sultanate, usually a 
very legitimate polity. So even if no open resistance was feasible, all sorts of 
passive evasions and counter-tricks were widely and enthusiastically resorted 
to. Some of these tricks were legal, some only half so, some not at all. The 
simplest counter-device was tacit refusal to accept the new coins, or raising 
prices to reckon with the depreciation. This led to a further cycle of problems, 
part purely economic (such as the withdrawal of good coins from the market 
and a shortage of coins), and part political, in the sense of popular unrest due 
to suppressed resentment against receiving pay in depreciated coins. Thus, 
though depreciation was often resorted to, it never solved monetary and 
budgetary problems for more than a short while.! 

But there was another possibility. If by chance the coins in the market 
were good for some time (for example due to good prevailing economic 
conditions), what might be termed "coin entrepreneurs" would be tempted to 
do what the government at this time did not do—to depreciate the coins by 
cutting their edges and pocketing the value of these margins. Again, it was 
impossible to deceive everybody all the time, and in due course people would 
refuse to accept such coins as payment. But again, the increasing availability 
of such coins would mean that the good ones would become more and more 
valuable, and people would more and more refuse to pay in them. The cycle of 
scarcity would repeat itself, and a monetary crisis afflicting the state would 
only be a matter of time. 

Whatever the objective weight of all this in pure economic history, 
for people living in the Ottoman Empire at the time under study these things 
were of the utmost significance. Since careful attention to the exchange 
rates of coins could augment a meager livelihood, people were intensely 
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preoccupied by these issues. Here was an important topic in Ottoman 
commercial law, and Jewish involvement with this issue becomes important 
as well. 

The Hebrew sources are strewn with cases relating to currency issues, 
much more so, it seems to me, than the Turkish sources, though possibly the 
relevant stack of documents in the central Ottoman archive has not yet been 
discovered. For the time being we shall have to make do with the available 
documentation, which is quite suggestive and fruitful in itself. 

The numerous conflicts revolving around exchange rates in the 
responsa literature usually relate to a single issue: a certain transaction took 
place between two people at a certain date, when the exchange rate between the 
akce and the kurus was a given one. At the time of repayment, the exchange 
rate had changed and was substantially different. Usually, though not always, 
this happened as the akce was depreciated, so that the kurus was now more 
valuable. (if a currency reform took place, the situation was the reverse) The 
problem was that the transaction was specified in akge. The receiving party 
would not agree to get the same recorded amount of akce.! In one example of 
the first half of the seventeenth century we read of three Jews who entered into 
a partnership with an investor, who gave them 750 kurus and they were 
supposed to trade with the money, splitting the proceeds in quarters. The 
kurus was at the time worth 100 akcge. Some years later the time came to end 
the connection, but by then the kurus had undergone a depreciation, and now 
equaled 70 akce per kurus. The two parties were unable to agree on whether 
the right figure would be the old akce or the new one2 

Jewish legal experts in Ottoman society well understood the economic 
meaning of the mechanism involved here. After a new issue of fresh and 
"good" coins the Ottoman government was hoping for the best result and 
certainly was willing to enforce the prevailing exchange rate with all its 
imperial might. But this was not nearly enough, as market forces were 
stronger than any government, and the akce started on its way down. After 
initial efforts to pretend that nothing had happened, the government gradually 
gave in to the market, and accepted the legality of the change. A beautiful 
question which shows the subtle way in which Jewish legal experts 
understood the process and adapted it to Jewish law is presented by Moshe Ben 
Nisim Benveniste. Here, the topic of discussion is a ketuba (a Jewish 
marriage agreement), which specifies the sum of "100 kurus, which are 8,000 
akge" (to be paid to the wife in case of termination of the marriage). When the 
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marriage was indeed terminated, what was she supposed to get, since the 
exchange rate had come to differ: it was initially 80 akge per kurus, and it 
became 120 akce per kurus. The rabbi said that the difference in the rates of 
exchange was the result of the depreciation of the akge, since in the past 
eleven ak¢e at the most made one dirham of silver (3.2 grams), whereas now, 
with the depreciation, the same dirham of silver served to make fifteen or 
sixteen akces. Hence, to pay the same amount of akce was unacceptable; the 
relevant number of kurugs was the deciding factor. Interestingly, this question 
reveals something else besides monetary understanding; it is also based on a 
chemical understanding of the inner content of the coins, information 
obviously supplied by some Jewish precious metal expert. 

Moshe Benveniste here showed impressive understanding in the inner 
working of the Ottoman monetary system—the natural wear and tear, plus the 
active clipping of coins, created a depreciation process that the public refused 
to overlook. But his understanding went much further. In this case, the 
defending party argued that the nominal formula of "100 kurus equal 8,000 
ak¢e" is the formal state rate of exchange, hence it is "the law of the state." 
The rabbi rejected this logic, saying the Ottoman government in fact adhered 
to its own exchange rate only for a while. Soon it too gave in to the forces of 
the market, and accepted the popular exchange rate as the legal one. Often the 
government will not admit this openly, pretending that the formal exchange 
rate is the old one, but behaving according to the new rate. In this case, says 
the expert, the rule is that the law of the state is what the state does, not what 
the state claims in theory. Some further points in this analysis deserve 
quotation. One point is that initially, when the exchange rate was starting to 
rise from 80 akge per kurug, a public crier woke the city, shouting at the top 
of his voice that anybody taking more than eighty would be punishable by 
death. But the great majority of merchants did not heed this warning, and 
secretly charged sometimes 90 and sometimes 100 per kurus. This was done 
secretly, since the danger was obvious. At the same time, the government 
itself charged only 80 when it collected taxes or customs. Eventually the 
unofficial rate reached 120 akce per kurugs, and finally the Sultan himself 
started to behave as if this was the legal rate.! Thus, the true law of the state 
is the customary law, not the nominal one.2 

Rabbi Yosef de Trani also had some important things to say on this 
issue. He too held that the true value is to be determined according to the 
bigger coins. The actual case is a similar one—a manager of a Jewish hekdesh 
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(endowment) borrowed money, to be retuned by installments. Now the akce 
went down, and the merchants demanded their money only in old coins. The 
rabbi retorts that the big coins should serve as the yardstick, since the change 
in the exchange rate was of more than twenty percent, and, moreover, since 
much of the commerce in the Balkans and Anatolia was dominated by the 
prices of merchandize coming from Europe, it is the value of these coins that 
should serve as the measure of the smaller coins, like the akce.! He might 
have added that part of these coins were not local in provenance, so that at 
least the Ottoman government would not be able to tamper with them. 

What we have here is an exemplification of the analysis of the 
economic historian John Hicks, who suggested that the monetary system of 
pre-modern Europe was characterized by the careless treatment of the coins 
used by local traders, as against the great care taken not to spoil the value of 
coins in which international payments were made, payments that were much 
more important to state interests.2 This seems to apply to the Ottoman 
Empire as well. 

One way or the other, the plethora of documents on the exchange rate 
of the coins and the Jewish merchants and legal experts showed in all this 
exemplifies beautifully the deep and intimate knowledge these people had with 
all aspects of Ottoman public life. 

It is only natural that when the monetary policy of the state was the 
one detailed above, private entrepreneurs were tempted to do the same, if not 
more so. J make haste to say that I have no intention to condone acts that 
were considered grave offences at the time, merely to look at them without 
emotion. But we have here one of the areas of intense conflict between state 
and individuals in the Ottoman Empire—coin forgery or tampering with coins 
to a point that could be called forgery. Some traditional Ottoman historians 
have gone so far as to blame Jews en masse for this crime, and it stands to 
reason that relative to their numbers Jews committed it more often than 
others, because, as said several times, processing precious metals was a 
preferred occupation for an ethnic group that was often on the run, or at least 
pushed into hurried emigration. One aspect of this wholesale violation of the 
law was that despite the heavy penalties threatened, many Jews were not 
deterred, at least showing that they expected to get away with it or a benign 
treatment by the legal system, certainly an important indication of their legal 
status in the Ottoman Empire, and personal confidence in their status. 
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The truth is of course that tampering with coins was responsible for 
the decline of the empire as much as wheat hoarding was responsible for the 
annual steep rise in the price of wheat. Hoarding was a sort of investment, and 
it made business sense only when an acute shortage was in the offing anyway. 
{t was not the real reason for it. 

However this may be, coin clipping was a widespread "occupation" in 
the Ottoman Empire, and Jews were distinctive in it. There was a constant tug 
of war between coin forgers and the authorities. The responsa literature shows 
for instance that in many places the authorities maintained an official 
responsible for searching the public for bad coins. This official would for 
example place guards at the town gate, and search all those leaving for such 
coins. An example is a question of Shmuel de Medina, where we read of a Jew 
who gave a purse of coins to another man, to pass it from Salonica to Yanina. 
Unbeknown to the claimant, the receiver passed on the purse to a third party 
to complete the transfer, whereupon the purse was stolen en route. The 
question is who is responsible for the loss. For our purposes, the explanation 
given by the second party is the interesting element. It was that he had to 
transfer the purse to another person, who would be able to pass the control of 
the giimiis araicisi, or "silver inspector," located at the town exit, more 
easily.! The Turkish term appears in the Hebrew text, thus making this 
document a small window on to Ottoman economic life in all its intricacies 
and to the part of the Jews in it. We can observe here the role of this official 
and how important the issue was for the Ottoman government. In fact, the 
term giimiig araici appears also in sicill documents from Bursa, though 
without such vivid details. Also interesting in this document is the fact that 
some people would be immediately suspect whereas others were considered 
less so. It would probably not be a wild conjecture to assume that the second 
party in this document might come under suspicious because he was active in 
precious metals trade or manufacture. 

Being caught at the gate was not the sole danger involved in coin 
forgery in the Ottoman Empire. What the government allowed itself (issuing 
bad coins) it was definitely not going to allow private individuals, and among 
other things it fought this phenomenon by extremely harsh penalties. Thus in 
one question we hear of a Muslim who pursued this occupation and was 
apprehended and brought to justice, whereupon he was punished by the cutting 
off of a hand, a shar'i penalty, but one extremely rare actual punishment in 
Ottoman records. It is quite possible that Jews were also punished severely and 
there are some indications that the threat was perceived to be applicable to the 
Jewish community as a whole. This is certainly the meaning of a Jewish 
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communal pact (haskama), referring to the business of dealing in, possessing 
or producing all sorts of bad coins. This is said here to be extremely 
widespread, and extremely dangerous. The agreement bans all sorts of dealing 
with this phenomenon, all sorts of dealing in what it dubs kalp akce, that is 
faulty coins, made outside of the darbhane, or Ottoman Imperial Mint, and 
even inside it!! 

Jewish businessmen in the Ottoman Empire were aware of exchange 
rate fluctuations not only in the imperial domains, but also in Italy. The ties 
with Italy were so close that this was probably inevitable. An interesting 
illustration showing this comes from Salonica in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. In it we read of a Jewish businessman who went bankrupt, 
owing another Jew one hundred florins, or gold pieces. Later, under some sort 
of pressure, he agreed to pay part of the debt, but in Italy, not the Ottoman 
Empire, the reason being that the Italian currency was in a bad state, twenty 
percent worse than a short while before. Later the situation in Italy improved, 
and he refused to pay there, but opted to pay in the Ottoman domains. The law 
expert was asked to decide whether he could pay wherever he wished. This in 
itself is not our business here. What is of interest is the closeness of Italy and 
the Ottoman Empire as far as those Jewish traders were concerned. 

From this document it transpires that in Italy, as in the Ottoman 
Empire, the authorities of the small principalities used to try to overcome 
their economic and budgetary difficulties by hoping to force the public to 
accept and to live by an unrealistic rate of exchange, that is one not 
commensurate with the internal content of the coins. This effort was doomed 
to failure in Italy as much as in the Ottoman Empire, at any rate in the long 
run. Ata time of depreciation in Italy, Ottoman coins became overvalued, and 
it was more profitable to pay debts in Italy. But with time, market forces 
pushed the rate of exchange down and this policy made less economic sense. 
The interesting point here is that Jewish businessmen in the Ottoman Empire 
kept abreast of these sometimes tiny changes in deciding their monetary 
approach. 

Despite the fact that Jewish businessmen in the Ottoman Empire were 
well versed in money supply and changes in exchange rates, I still maintain 
that on the whole, and barring some notable exceptions, they did not 
particularly excel in a classical Jewish occupation—money-lending. We have 
seen in chapter 6 why Ottoman Jews were not attracted to money-lending: 
There were some powerful competitors who in historiographical terms 
are quite unexpected. People used to think that the existence of Muslim 
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businessmen interested in maximizing profits, or that the existence of 
endowments specializing in lending on thinly veiled interest, was not 
possible, but today we know that these things were indeed there. And it was 
certainly difficult for Jewish businessmen to compete with the vakif system in 
this profession.! 

There were exceptions, though. In one such, the story is told of a Jew, 
obviously a professional moneylender, giving loans to a number of people via 
a loan broker who leaves with him the actual borrowers' pawns 2 But, as J 
have said, I believe such instances were rare. And there are no signs in the 
responsa literature of more sophisticated procedures, like depositions and the 
like (though I did find one or two cases in Turkish documents). 

But as far as commerce went, an impressive level of sophistication 
existed. Another case worth analyzing comes from seventeenth century 
Damascus. A Jew sued the estate of a deceased Jewish businessman for a sum 
of money he had invested with him in a partnership. The problem in this case 
was that the money could not be exactly identified as in a regular partnership, 
because this deceased person had taken such investments from many people: it 
is said that the deceased traded with between one and two thousand kurus of his 
own and other people's money. Then the story gets even more complicated. A 
caravan comes into town from another country, and in it a non-Jew who 
brings merchandize belonging to the same deceased Jew, but again the money 
cannot be identified, because the plaintiff explicitly demanded that his money 
should be used for local trade. Then another problem: a copybook was found 
in which the deceased had written down names of artisans to whom he gave 
raw materials to be processed. He then crossed out each entry where the 
processed commodity had been retrieved 3 

Indeed, this document presents a sophisticated world of business (with 
however very clear limits). A merchant accepting investments from the 
public, which he then operates in commercial deals in local and international 
transactions. The last part of the document describes a "putting out system" 
little known to have existed in the Ottoman Empire. In such a system, a 
merchant distributed raw materials to artisans, then collected the processed 
products and either sold them or continued to distribute them through the 
process of production. From the document we learn also about another side of 
the process: The entrepreneur raised money from small investors which he 
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traded internationally, but he also tried his hand at semi-capitalistic 
production. It is indeed interesting to discover that such semi-capitalistic 
organizational modes existed in the Ottoman Empire, although it would be 
useful to know how widespread these arrangements were, what were the profits 
of the entrepreneurs, and so on. At this stage of research there are no 
satisfactory answers to any of these questions. 

As to the comparison between the forms of Jewish entrepreneurship 
and the related forms prevailing in the society, I have pointed out time and 
again that the level of economic entrepreneurship among the surrounding 
Muslim society was much more serious than realized a generation ago. But if 
we check the organizational forms carefully, we must come to the conclusion 
that these were quite simple. It seems that Muslim businessmen in the 
Ottoman Empire rarely employed business partners in other cities. Also, bills 
of exchange or anything equivalent were rare. And more sophisticated methods 
such as cambio or insurance were totally unknown. 

Throughout this chapter we have looked at several areas where Jewish 
and Muslim businessmen were situated in a close intimacy that was reflected 
in the Jewish adoption of many of the business law of the surrounding 
society. There is no sign that this worked as well for the area of long distance 
trade. It might be argued that in other areas of international trade conditions 
were not as ideal for permanent relations as where those in the Italian trade, 
were Jews often traded with people they knew and with whom they shared a 
cultural universe. No one in the Middle East at the time could boast such 
proximity with either Yemen or Iran, who both supported a different version 
of Islam than the rest of the Middle East, Iran often in an openly hostile 
manner. 


CONCLUSION 


As the title says, this book does not try to write the social or 
economic history of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire. Rather, it sets out to 
trace the seam line between the two communities, concentrating on the 
Turkish area of the Empire between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries. 
Or, more precisely, I had in mind to describe the ways Jews conducted their 
lives in this area, living as they did in the midst of a world in which they 
constituted a religious minority, ideally committed to conduct their life as 
much as possible without deep contact with the surrounding society. 

In the first chapter I set the stage by reexamining anew the question of 
the legal position of the Jews in the Empire. The simple truth is that all the 
evidence at our disposal shows that this situation was fair, if not even good. It 
was circumscribed by the laws of their zimmi position, no doubt, but on the 
whole this legal code was not harshly enforced. The zimmi position had a 
clearly positive side to it, in as much as it guaranteed basic rights, and its 
sacred status greatly encouraged the authorities to take special care to safeguard 
the rights of the zimmis, including Jews. It is particularly striking, even 
ironic, to observe Jews transgressing the law in a rather flagrant manner, as if 
trusting that they could expect a fair treatment. The reference here is 
particularly to hazy offences, such as coin clipping, which was not Quranic 
offence, but was up to the government to decide how harsh it chose to treat it. 
Also, in several contexts it is remarkable to see Jews as communities bargain 
with the mighty Ottoman government for position and ri ghts, particularly in 
the area of taxation. Many indications in Jewish documents of the time attest 
that the Jews responded in kind, and viewed the Ottoman sultanate in a highly 
positive light. 

While Jews ideally enjoyed a large measure of autonomy in the legal 
sphere, this study has demonstrated that separateness and seclusion were not at 
all the general situation. The general situation was rather one of symbiosis 
and close contact, apparent in almost every area of daily activity. This would 
be evident if we were speaking only of the simple world of straightforward 
selling and buying. But in this study I sought to go deeper and to investigate 
further levels of activity connected with economic and social life. Thus, in 
seventeenth century Bursa Jews can be shown to have been engaged in all 
sectors of the economy, and to have been part and parcel of the Turkish 
guild system. Very often they appear in the kadi protocols as having 
business dealings with other Bursans, with no visible bias or discrimination. 
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Furthermore, Jews were often heavily involved in credit relations with 
Muslims, receiving loans from them much more frequently than the reverse. 
In Edirne of the same period, a Muslim businessman served as permanent 
lender to the Jewish community in its entirety, or nearly so. In seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Istanbul Jewish internal documentation shows that 
Jews, while often members of general guilds, sometimes established Jewish- 
only guilds, which conducted their affairs exactly according to the general law 
of Turkish guilds, a rather elaborate law, and not something that could be 
handled intuitively. 

In another chapter, devoted to the vakif institution, I dealt with vakifs 
established by Jews. The evidence at our disposal shows that such institutions 
were indeed set up in large numbers, particularly in seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century Istanbul. Analysis of the available documentation with an 
eye on the type of law on which these institutions were based, yielded the 
quite unequivocal answer that this law was the prevailing one of vakif. 
However, in many respects this was not exactly the standard Islamic law of 
religious endowments, but the version current in Istanbul, which in a number 
of details was unique to that city. This version could not be found in any 
written law manual; only face to face relations with Turkish Muslims could 
impart knowledge of it law to Jews. 

In another chapter I dealt with the institution of money-lending, a 
quintessential Jewish occupation throughout the centuries. And yet, even here 
Jewish legal documents from the period show that Jews made use of legal 
devices deployed by Muslim jurists of the time to legitimize various types of 
interest-bearing loans, officially prohibited by Jewish law no less than 
Muslim. 

In the last chapter | deal with the topic of international trade in the 
Mediterranean world in as far as it was associated with the involvement of 
Ottoman Jews. Here Muslims did not participate, so the chapter tries to 
follow the patterns of specialization in the international trade of the Empire, 
Jews and other zimmis specializing in the western trade, mainly with Italy, 
and Anatolian Turks operating in the eastern trade, mainly with Iran. 

All in all, this book is interested mainly in the close relations between 
Jews and the surrounding society, as reflected in what Jews took and used in 
terms of legal institutions current in the economy and the society. Basing 
ourselves on the available contemporary materials, these relations, borrowings 
and influences were intimate and continuous. 

In the face of persistent claim that the findings of this study are too 
optimistic, a recent study on Christian-Muslim relations in Bulgaria in during 
the same period covered by the present study seems to support my findings 
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quite nicely. The study in question, written by the Bulgarian scholar Rossitsa 
Gradeva,! did something quite similar to the present one— it investigated the 
seam line between Muslims and Orthodox Christians, as expressed by the 
recourse of Christians to the Muslim court, an activity forbidden by church 
authority. Summarizing her general conclusion from a study documenting a 
massive use by Christians of the Seriat court, Gradeva says, inter alia: "It is 
an established fact that Muslims and Orthodox Christians did not follow the 
prescriptions of their religious authorities strictly, and that contacts between 
them continued from generation to generation ... Prohibitions and threats ... 
were very weak argument in the face of personal interest of rank-and-file 
Christians —be it for Jower fees taken in the sheriat court, more favourable 
stipulations of the sheriat law ... or because the kadi court provided better 
documentary protection..."2. Furthermore, in the face of recent arguments that 
the Ottoman kadi court was not an arena where marginal groups could secure 
basic justice,> Gradeva concur with my own attitude on this issue, by 
claiming that "Christians often won their suits against rank-and-file Muslims, 
against Ottoman officials, and against Muslim guilds..."4 
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